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The literature of legerdemain 


By David Wagoner 


Magicians appear to have unusual Howard Thurston's version outdid Or he ought to seem powerful, riuht) Lite secrote n e , . 
desires. On the evidence of their the tales of levitating Eastern mvs- In the heyday of the great stage you go in sleeu nr 0 1,5 ^ £ 
performances and their literature, tics by disappearing from initfer magicians niui such phenomena us little four that vm win 

they want to make soinerhing out of her form-revealing sheet while the iwo-and-a-half hour perform- fmni him * 11 3tea l &c 

not lung, they want to transpose hovering ten feet above die stage; ance with a full company of assist- . _ . 

familiar objects and people, and a many-titled trick of Chinese ants and a series of flnmhovunt LSS l* e feels sure h* k 

they want to make nothing out of origin perfected by Dante, by the illusions or, later, the hour-foiia ?,, nil E U ‘; Ce 1 of af | cionat *<i t 

anything: the catalogues of their end of which everything lie had show sharing a bill with a silent rV.vo,i ^ lia,,0,, r-botmd dm » 
Mysterious Appearances, Remark- touched with his wand (shoes, movie, or even the twenty-minute !n! i his .secrets and own [i! 
able Transformations, and Dis- heads, shoulders, and fingertips of vaudeville turn, mi audience had IS ,n Xr^?n l ? ICei i ,t / n P t liecc5 s«jilytl 
appearing Acts |s nearly endless, six assistants) were spouting high, time to come under the sncll of u ^ professional jealousy but oin rf, 

«AW?Bai5; Esaies? ss*® 


pha-nts- inanimate objects of every „ 55.“ 'in th. gd« rf »n ddaHJ 

description even the elements from music teacher, sat at a piano, worm from ' the ^ Cl LaL ?o he S522°* , i ll , B- Hf , » i,leteon fi 
£ -? 0 !. J 1 ? ^ Old Night-earth, water, played, an introduction while, the Moth", a beautiful *ft! °. p H^tranggffi 


witn tnem for having mashed your 101 towed _ immediately by trails For- 
I watch, sliced your necktie in two, mations (enter Fregoli left, exit 
burnt your handkerchief, or torn Fregoli right, enter a new Fregoli 
your monqy to pieces, all to show almost instantaneously left) into a 
you underestimated their clever- magician performing a trick and a 
ness and overestimated the degree ballet dancer In a tutu. ' 

HL 1 *® you ara in t ° u f h 11 with rea- 1 would walk a fair distance over 
X?' A e 2?. V ®.^? y broken riass to see any. of those 


HOCUS HOCUS, 1 SSSj-is tat 1 ® 


-J. J rr vmtmuiuon - wno in wia, according 

L 8 ^f “w- P J yilc, , or any °f h 5 r Bl,e - to Milhourne Christopher in his ex- 
godly binding rules you might men- cellent The Illustrated History of 

. , , _ Magic, appeared on a railroad plat- 

Magicians (a word I prefer to form in formal afternoon attire on 
‘conjurors as being simul- his way to a wedding, but had mis- 
taneous^ less ecclesiastic and loss sad the train. After trying to oner- 
diabolic, though if it came to con- ate a slot-machine, bis world began 
ning a juror. X would put my money to go haywire: 

^ R nt11 *•". M« hand, had been 


nster) shore with painters and 
philosophers the urge to prove that 
the commonly accepted reality of 
the Sober Man at High Noon is not 
the last word on the subject and 
that common materials may be 


j| THE WHOLE ART 

^ ' JN PERFECTION 1 

tf t *t wit i« iky tun wit rshreur 

) The mat tlrangt and curiam Tri:h t 

fiLBioirrop hand, 

5 mm 

J ftAti !Un0, jffht, Hi&lem, JVtoiMj, lf„ 

J , WITHOUT A TTiBUTI. 

J 1 T» met lu ,n it pis, 

j Kmnovi ^ew jxd jus» im-Hinw*. 

Susk ct wrr Sffir, ,rn h 


gloves. The small flower on liis 
lapel . changed to a larger one 
of a different color. The cuffs 


deceptive. A magician's apples and 
peaches are, after all, nearly as 
uncanny as Cdzanne’s, and Bishop 


Berkeley would have found even 
more fruitful evidence for the un- 
substantiality of matter at a per- 
formance of Joseph Hertz’s “The 
Devil of a Hat" where the maestro 


of his stiff shirt dropped off. He 
reached for his white pocket 
handkerchief to wipe his brow; a 
red one appeared. His four-in- 
hand tie -changed to a gaudy 
crimson bow. 

Another pair of shirt cuffs 
•dropped, hut these were attached 



oriiUYi 

VMxraD as wituAM waixer. 


»«««&•« Ssxnl 

SBSrSIs gwwi'fsw: 

minutes during which Hartz never an ,? t ^ r t0 ,°k ^ ta place. He In those days the ninaidnn had v 1 . . . 

left the stage. pulled off his gloves; others of time to develop nnd fulfil the d«1Si tni l,,os ° S‘irf»cioml f v uiirl^uei 

Furthermore masking . various colors appeared as rapidly rial definition «lven Itijn bv illo 10 wnnt to <lo nicks theiiudw*] 

to enjo^y ail thfs . ■ K ^.fPuld strfp Aem. away. . . . French master Hobert-Houdl/v « a i? 01, y recommend JoiniM 

Kien,: Instantly, without cover, his - magician is an actor plavlne tlm ft 0 Internationa! Brotherhood 1 

^watobiuKhl K ■'jSr^VW'' 10 tha rola S f o a sorceref;*? ITS 0,5 Magicians, H, ti Ma^Ic Me * 

terious Rea^ r £c^o( g n55icS' iZT atti - ce he had been weai " Get 0n a,ld Off (ithor- ^ n 1 d " n ' *0. 


men, and high society, and ht 
almost ns frequently we 
extreme opposite, the non-stop art 
guy advertising-copy chatterJnX 
cannot keep lus elbow out 0! tie 
lender’s ribs. 

. In spite of sonic shortcondnu 
in style, especially noticeable aroodE 
those who have had to resort to rrf 
vnte presses or muldaraphed ai 
loose-bound labours of self-lore w 
desperation in order to see their 
ivork in print (and hero their » 
semblance to poets mokes thm 
doubly affect Ing), I find the Bier, 
ntiirc of magic endlessly fascinating 
and endearing as I do nutidcu 
t liuinsel ves, nnd I would like to » 
(guardedly, since ahousands & 
lilies ore involved, and the caa- 
{pgiie of the reference and Jendiij 
libraries of the Magic Circle of Lo* 
dou runs 10 ninety-five pages) nh« 
.small shelf of bunk.s on magic mlii 
bo niost nt homo in smeller ubranei, 
including small private collectloni- 
tnoso most broadly and deeply a> 
pealing to any Inquisitive nW, 
whothcr or nor tho hands holding 


wise known as Sock ’Em and Rim) Sodety »/ American MeP*« 
r tb , a 1 nightclub routine 2..2S, 2 


SometM 


.^Ving a 0 utaWay^at 0 r%e &t^^^ f® 3 «SE® ihenthev^ W “ d 

a^eSldS bsan relelafelT tra^ubml^fe^r even ^ 

gBEiferi h a mmm m xs^Eism 

Jl TlW Sxb' P'r ^SS’-Smber' 1 ©* 

te ' * Rnfii'SMo® 432pp. . ^SecreSofMa^ a , "Wferidtis** spwlaHMd En mlnd-rcading.s^gj 


state 

a human . 



Atianti&ftJri?* n 82pp * B «>ston: «ght. meisage-reading, or whit 

u ' B «wn. $5.95. . loosely called mental effects,^ 
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magicians’ ethics demand. Fur anil 
uw.iv the best sinr.le source for a 
1 hurmi jili gromnliiin in most as]iccls 
of mcntiilism is Practical Mental 
Effects by Theodore Annenian, one 
iif the most baffling and inventive 
moil in his field. 

When they lost most of their 
stages, many magicians turned to 
close-up magic where the stage is 
any tabletop and where sight-lines 
may be treated as casually as in the 
theatre-in-the-round. Here is where 
the greatest changes have occurred, 
where the most imagination has 
been lavished on subtle invention. 
If you have never stood near one of 
the modern masters of this art — Dai 
Vernon, for instance, whose The Dai 
Vernon Book of Magic written by 
Lewis Ganson is eloquent and 
absorbing on the subject — you may 
not know what it means to have all 
your sensory values put in doubt. 
A great close-up magician like Ver- 
non can work what appear to be 
legitimate miracles under your nose 
where you may have thought only 
your lips and tongue had that pre- 
rogative. The second balcony was 
unsettling enough in the old days, 


but today the closer- you approach a 
skilled magician, the less you under- 
stand. Even fairly well-informed 
amateurs like me have felt as be- 


umnigli about themselves to attract 
general interest, and equally few 
have attracted the attention of 
talented liiugrupheis. It seems u 
pity that melodramatically eccen- 
tric churacters like the Munich-horn 
1 urn-nf- tlie-century magiciun The 
Great Lafayette did mu have 0 
writer and cameraman following his 
mauve limousine, his two black 
footinen (who were trained to suluto 
at the slightest provocation and to 
stand nt attention everywhere), and 
his dog Beauty (who had her own 
settee and porcelain bathtub and 
when she died, a $1,500 vault in 
Picrhill Cemetery), though they 
would have had to run for their 
lives when Lafayette perished in 
the burning of the Empire Theatre 
in Edinburgh, performing a last 
unintentional trick : he was con- 
fused with his double, who also died 
in the fire, and his body lay in the 
ruins of the smoking basement un- 
discovered till morning, along with 
the charred remains of the real 
AFrican lion into which he had 
regularly transformed himself in a 
spectacular illusion. 

Houdini is one of the very few 
who have fared well In their bio- 
graphers. In spite of being an ex- 


trt.-im.-ly wooden writer himself, thus 
giving anyone v.'lin ivi'dltvi to qiiute 
from his hooks or letters a terrible 
problem, Hiiudini’s uciiuns mill ex- 
periences were so psychologically 
reverberant that they 5-pc-nk louder 
Ilian his words ; and because he was 
a premier publicist, those actions 
were recorded voluminously by 
'journalists from the confines uf 
whose columns lie hod 110 desire 
to escape. He is the only twentieth- 
century magician, so far, to become 
n household word. Milhniimc Chris- 
topher’s Houdini : The Untold Story 
Is a highly readable, thorough, and 
penetrating study of the performer, 
though perhaps ‘a bit too kind 10 
the private man. 

Among the many books an magic 
printed for the first time or re- 
printed by Dover — so many, in fact, 
one suspects there is a magician in 
the house, Hnd mare power to him 
— two seem of special value and in- 
terest to anyone who performs it: 
Henry Hay's Cyclopaedia of Magic, 
a fascinating assemblage of com- 
ments and explanations by many 
magicians, both living and dead, on 
nearly all aspects of magic ; nnd a 
really original and thought-provok- 
ing examination of 1 stagecraft and 


psychology fur magic ions by Hen- 
ning Nelms, Magic 11 rid Nhon-’miru- 
shifi. ■ 

But ihe oldest among them is the 
nmst charming and most appealing 
for performer and layman alike, 
one of the very few autobiographies 
of a magician with anv literary 
merit whatsoever: the Memoirs of 
Knhcrt-Houdin. In spite of the 
dubious authenticity of some of 
the events and achievements the 
French master tells us abour, his 
account of his deepening and 
broadening Involvement in and con- 
tributions ro what he called “ the 
amusing science” of magic seems 
destined to remain on many book- 
shelves for centuries to come. 

As the son of a watchmaker with 
an interest in automata — those 
weird forerunners of computers— 
and as a nearly penniless apprentice 
to another watchmaker in a strange 
city, lie was given by a careless 
(thank goodness) bookseller, not 
Bertha urns Treatise on Clockmaking 
which he had scraped end 
scrounged to buy, but two volumes 
of Scientific Amusements, an early 
collection of conjuring tricks. Ho 
was eagerly devouring every lino 


hr could cram iiHu his Head when. 
In the middie of the night, hb only 
candle burnt out. His subsequent 
misadventures in his nightgown — 
stealing the candle out of a street- 
light so ho could gn 011 reading and 
being stymied by a night-strolling 
baker while the evidence 
smouldered inside his hat— make 
one of the most engaging anecdotes 
in the annals of the profession. 

It is hard to write about magic, 
and it is hard to write about magic 
books. 1 beg the Indulgence of that 
host of amiable deceivers, the most 
strangely neglected of all enter- 
tainers, for any sins of omission or 
commission. May their futures be 


write as magically as the geniuses 
who have always been among them. 
There is an old trick called “The 


wildered and transfixed as Arthur 
Conan Doyle apparently always was 
while committing himself to still 
another bogus spiritualistic medium. 

There is a school of thought that 
believes all juvenile magicians, 
whose tendency to urge their pre- 
occupied elders to take-a-card-any- 
csrd Is notorious, should be ex- 

E unged from the roles of potentially 
earable future citizens. Having 
been one of them, I disagree, ana 
if you do too, expose those 
youngsters to "Professor” Louis 
Hoffman’s Modern Magic , first pub- 
lished in 1876 but still as fresh and 
magical today, perhaps the single 
most influential book on magic ever 
written. Or if you prefer livelier, 
simpler, and more contemporary 
speech, as well as easier-to-do tricks, 
try your budding magicians on two 
other excellent books for young 
beginners: Sid Fleischman's Mr 

Mysterious's Secrets of Magic or 
Norman Hunter's popular The 
Puffin Book of Magic. 

The really ambitious amateur 
with on eye towards public per- 
formances might invest in the classic 
seven-volume The Tarbcll Course 
in Magic by Harlan Tarbell and a 
variety of editors, of which Robert 
Gill in his excellent and loving 
bibliography of conjuring, Magic As 
a Performing Art, rightly says: “It 
is no exaggeration to say that, armed 
with thasa seven volumes, the 
beginner could become a performer 
of outstanding ability without con- 
. suiting any other books on conjur- 
ing.” 

Few maglclons have written well 


The added dimension 


By Quentin Bell 

JOHN JONES : 

Wonders of the Stereoscope 
Cape. £12.50. 


Road the instructions ; handle 
the viewer with care — it is fragile ; 
select a card, say card No 5, and 
look. 

The chances are that you will see 
nothing very remarkable. Look 
again and suddenly, there in three 
dimensions is a peculiar and fascin- 
ating image, one of the most pecu- 
liar Images that man has ever made 
(end that is saying a good deal). 
The air of reality is overwhelming ; 
one can not only see but. in one’s 
mind, touch the folds of tlie sitter’s 
crinoline, so real are its convolu- 
tions, so palpable its texture. Be-> 
hind her there is a great emptiness 
which separates her from the ornate 
sofa in the background, a void of 
which there is no hint in the two- 
dimensional photographs.. Her 
plump face and hands, her neatly 
packed bodice are embodied os 
though she were modelled In wax ; 
you can see down into the cavity 
of the empty bonnet which she 
holds, the folds of the looped cur- 
tain behind her, the texturo of the 
silk shawl around her shoulders ml 
become vivid and astonishing. 


Again and again as one looks 
through the cards that accompany 
this book one is startled by almost 
unbelievably vivid details ; it is 
hardly possible to believe that sculp- 
tural effects of this kind can be 
conjured off a flat card. , You may 
inspect the snowy solidities af the 
Vlescherkorn glacier, the frighten- 
ing void and distant waters of 
Niagara far beneath the intrepid 
.Blondhi. the images of war and 
travel, humour and lubricity, and 
above ail the very lovely sujl-lifcs 
(I mention only a few of the images 
111 this rich and varied collection) 
and everywhere you will find these 
magical feats of illusion. 

One may compare the stereosco- 
pist with the maker of waxen 
images ; one does so with reluctance 
for waxworks have a corpse-like 
quality that makes them repellent, 
whereas the stereoscope is always 
pleasing and sometimes enchanting ; 
nevertheless in the one art as in the 
other the perfection of the Image 
has the effect not only of creating 
but of destroying illusion. When 
we catch the glassy eye of the wax- 
work it seems more disquletlngjy 
lifeless than, any statue and when 
we probe the inner space of the 
stereoscopic photograph it becomes 
more improbable than, the rudest 
sketch. 

This is in part because we are 
accustomed to receiving our Images 
from painters and monocular 
photographs and we have learnt 


from painters the conventions of 
the two-dimensional image. Cer- 
tainly the stereoscopic picture is 
very unlike any painting. There is 
in this volume a beautiful land- 
scape which reminds one at ouco 
of Corot. The subject, die composi- 
tion, the tonality, every twig and 
every leaf remind us of the master. 
Look at it through the viewer so 
that you - can find your way into 
the deptihs of the scene and, 
although it becomes even more 
beautiful,' it ceases to be in the 
least like a Corot, rather It is‘ like 
nature; we see not a painting but 


rather the kind of subject that 
attracted a particular painter. It" 
provides a very instructive exercise. 


Extraordinary Production of Eggs 
from the Mouth ” in which the 
magician extrudes, one by one,. a 
whole bowlful of eggs from that 
restless aperture. Then, also one 
at a time, he makes the eggs vanish 
back where they came from, 
apparently swallowing them and 
then showing his mouth is abso- 
lutely empty. The magic words an 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 


sphere, they are in an awful emntli 
ness, a kind of vacuum. Theirs is « 
beautiful world but it is frozen, 
empty nnd mysterious. 

The spectator who, before reading 
the book, sets up the viewer in 
order to glance at a few examples 
will probably discover that he has 
occupation enough for ■ the. rest of 
the evening. He should not, for tii&t 
reason, neglect the text of. which 
tliis stereoscope is but the com- 
panion. John Jones is a painter and 
knows how 'to choose his material, 
he is also an authority on the pre- 
history of the cinema and a learned 


This particular photograph is 
one of me most successful — from 
die naturalistic point of view — 
and this is largely due to the fact 
that die camera has looked at a con- 
tinuous receding surface ; where .it 
Falls is when it (las to record a dis- 
continuous and -unexplained reces- 
sion, as for instance when we see 
an Egyptian guard seated upon a 
rock in front of tha gigantic statues 
of Abou Simbel : these- indeed are 
grandly solid but the guard looks 
like a cardboard image set at bj] 
immense distance from the colossi 
in the background. The effect is no 
less strange when a foreground 
figure lias the appearance of an 
exquisitely modelled -puppet stand- 
ing before ail uncanny void. 

The figures in the stereoscope 
seem to exist without any atmo- 


opening chapter a trifle difficult, 
lie is never dull — he knows how to 
use An amusing anecdote and is 
always ready to crack a joke j 
moreover, in his commentary, he 
has a great- deal of useful and 
entertaining information .and a good 
many supplementary photomraphs j 
1 wish his publishers could have 
given 1dm a little more space in 
which to reproduce them. 

Altogether tills book Is delightful 
and a bargain. In my opinion it 
would still have been a bargain or 
ut least it would still have been 
well worth the money if it had be&n 
illustrated only by the dyspeptic, 
bewhiskered and -too too solid figure 


bewliiskered and -too too solid figure 
of Henrik Ibsen, Ibsen iu the round 
is monumental; unforgettable and 
really a little frightening. 






«2SSs£ 




• 


'direct clear tale-telling, tough, 
talk galore, authentic detail by . 

. the barrel, and 330 pages of it* 
v H.R.F. Keating, TJmes • ; 

: : fteallstlcaliy^ told,. .convincing' 

• Maurice JUchardson, Observer. 

; «. — * 

. DBAncdpy 

Murder at the Frankfurt Book 
j.'.Fah*' • .■■■ ; ' 

'* Hubert MonieUbet s ' • J .- -< 

* .Au-i entertaining thriller of r 

: la iinlii(fTtiAa ' dof . 1 ’thro' tuTrSflri 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF PUBLISHING TERMS 
Henry Jacob 

Foreword by Hugh Williamson 
Oyer six hundred terms used 
internationally In tire prep? 
aration, production and. distri- 
bution of books concisely 
described and explained. 

85p 

MODERNS toGLISH PAINTERS 
Sir John Rothensteln 
Volll Sickert-Smlth 

• VolII: Lewig-Moore 
Vol IU: Wobd-Hockney: 
’destined to become standard 
critical and ' biographical 
material' Sludio International 
'ainongst the most vital and 

* Illuminating ait criticism of 
»: !our- . tftne' Museums Journal 
■ Illustrated ; . • -• . ‘"J : , f : • 

’ S5- 25 per volume . .: • ; ' 


Fandrjb 

MALR<\UX 








I JOHN HAMPDEN 

THE PATRIOT 

. 1594-1643 JOHN ADAIR 

Ohve?^roihw^^ilfl^atfull-length8tudy - 
: tor more than iorty years traces Die career • - . 

. Is; , :tffif 1 #e’ 1 mari -who, hadhe not died in battle 
> . 1 Amurihg th e Civil Wall might haye changed 
.q, the course of English history . . 

: V :? ;v -v . Illustrated fi 5 . 95 ,fy' ' 

' ii ir i j y wt ' r. i . ■ . . .. I n. i . ji .--i .i l. 1 1 • ■.■i. v .im . « ■«■ .i i y ■■ ■ > ' ■■ j . 

'TOE YBARS OFT^RU^f v /- r- 

:> .iSbtJh ^te-^var India this rtoyel onthb flrand " 

•fj^cale traces the diverse attitudes, fortunes 1 ahd 
; ^^li >r rdesUnl 08 bf oneMoalemf^milywhoSe ... ; ; 

^ comfortable world is radic ally cfc'aflged ' : • 

f '' ;-.v. . In the bneasy 'yeaife leadlngio the 

•' •; Second W^ldWar, ' •: " * • ■ ' ; yfy ; 

' “?y ^4.50 •' • .. 

.' ■ -ih-TiiT'- i J.- -j-- 1 ’-' I ■ . <■ >■ ' .. i« . M » J \r- 
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All the president’s kin 


By Hugh Greene 

—/ ■ jug from infancy in ilie .late teens 

BOVNT0N SIEHHILL Jr : and some twenty slaves, there were 

, „ . . , . horses and other livestock and an 

Jefferson s Nephews absolute mountain of baggage. It is 

■462pp. Princcuin University Press, a sign of the toughness _ of the 
£12,75. Americans of that generation that 

they survived their hardships. But 

after their arrival on the frontier 
One of the most famous detectives death started to strike. The medi- 
iu American crime fiction. Uncle cine of the time, with its constant 
Abner, the creation of Melville resort to laxatives, proved more 
Davisson Posr, was a pursuer of dangerous than - the journey. 


wrongdoers in the hills of Virginia 
in Jefferson’s lime. The case of 
Jefferson's nephews, now recounted 
by Boynton Merrill, might have been 
niitdc for him. Uncle Abner did 
his detection with n Bible In one 
band, be hod n nose for evil, for 
the corruption brought by groin 
wc-iltli, for family secrets, for the 
influence of the landscape nn puny 
frtiuiaii beings. 

This is all in iloyiiton Merrill's 
Jefferson's. Nephews, a draimi of the 
very public downfall of a rich and, 
nt any rate in Virglnlnu terms, nris- 
.tMcnitic family, ending In material 
uml moral ruin, brutal murder, sui- 
cide and b final unsolved mystery. 
On top of all this the last scenes 
tiro accompanied by natural disas- 
ter, by the crash of buildings and 
forests, the overflow of rivers mid 
Jukes in the worst earthquake in 
American history. - Cecil B. de 
Millet thou should* t be living at 
this hour. 


The two main actors in the bloody 
ending to the story were Colonel 
Lewis's sons, Lilburne and Isham. 
I sham did not remain for long v/tli 
the rest of the family in Kentucky, 
in 18Q9 lie stayed far a time with 
Ills uncle Tiiomn-s Jefferson at 
Monilcello. Jefferson gave him 
lessons in surveying and provided 
iiim with loiters of introduction to 


suicide pact with Isham. They took 
two guns and went to the plot of 
ground where Lijburne’s first wife 
was buried. The idea was that they 
would fire simultaneously on the 
count of three. Isham, however, 
asked what would happen If one of 
the guns misfired. Lilburne demon- 
strated how the survivor could shoot 
himself, and in the process pulled 
the trigger and shat himself through 
the heart — unless, which is what I 
am tempted to bolieve, Isham 
pulled It for him. 

Isham was now arrested as an 
accomplice in two killings and this 
time was not released on bail. But 
before he could stand trial he broke 
out of prison and, apart from a 
rumour that lie hnd been billed 
fighting, in Juckson's army at the 
battle of New Orleans, he was never 
heard of again. Once again one is 



possible employers in Mississippi, heard of again. Once again one is 
isham was a spoilt young mon who suspicious. Isham could easily have 
could not forgive his father for spread the rumour himself and con- 
failing to provide him with the tinued his life, whether of crime or 
riches he regarded os Ills due. Hu respectability, under another name, 
must, however, have made a good That was the end of the Lewis 
impression on ills uncle who den- family In Kentucky. Randolph's 
criuod him as being '* of. excellent and Lllburnc's children were divi- 
dlspnsitlons, correct in his conduct, ded up among various foster- 
nnd of a Bound understanding". Su parents, one of them a particularly 
much for the statesman's judgment brutal tavern keeper. Since only 
of character. n few years before the Lewises had 


By 1811 Isham was back with his 
family in . Kentucky, having 
absconded from Mississippi after 
failing to pay a debt. Lilbume’s 


Tills la very much a study in the wife. was dead, as was the brothers’ 


effects of repeated intermarriages 
between first cousins for generation 


mother, Lucy, and their elder 
brother, Randolph, who had ob- 


aftcr; generation. The Jefferson, viously been the most stable mem- 
Lewis, and Randolph families were ber of the family. Lilburne married 


Lewis, and Randolph families were 
.so inextricably mixed together that 
any attempt at a family tree would 
be a nightmare. Uncle Abner would 


again, falling for the beautiful 
and spoilt belle of the county. 
She was soon pregnant, and under 


Ul? U lUgtiiuiuiVi v * 11.10 fUilivt numu »#«i« nuo auvu |ub(,iiuiu. 

have known all about that too. His the burden of financial difficulties 


constant companion in nearly all and problems with lits own chtl- 
h is cocos up'aud dawn Virginia was dron by his first marriage and Ilfs 
a Squire Randolph. £ have tried dead brother's children, Lilburne 
with the aid of Mr Merrill's volu- began to break up and to drink 
mlnous index to fit him somewhere heavily with Isham. It only needed 
Into this Story but without success, an insignificant incident to trigger 
_ . . * rr i a*. off tlia tweedy. 

Among Lilbu rue's slaves was a 
WL- haw a ve ra “if n P e « n l 5 sitbstJ. SQT enteen.year-old boy called 
*•“** ^? 11 ' George, described as “ ill-grown and 

years ago ho came into possession {^thrived”. On December .15 ho 
.of part of a plantation in Ken- • wng sent to fetch some water in a 


UliAtt UIUIIIUI a VIIIIUI Elli xjuuuiliu 

began to break up ana to drink 
heavily with Isham. It only needed 
an insignificant incident to trigger 


That was the end of the Lewis 
family in Kentucky. Randolph's 
and Lllburnc's children were divi- 
ded up among various faster- 

1 > a rents, one of them a particularly 
irutal tavern keeper. Since only 
a few years before the Lewises had 
put on such airs there was probably 
some local satisfaction. 

When one of the great and good 
is involved, however remotely, in a 
really juicy scandal one is Inclined, 
perhaps, to feel a certain satisfac- 
tion. In fact Thomas Jefferson, who 
was anything but a rich man, seems 
to have behaved admirably through- 
out. His thoughts on the case may 
be deduced from his comments on 
the suicide of a more Famous mem- 
ber of the Lewis family than Lli- 
burne and Isham, Governor Meri- 
wether Lewis of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to the Pacific 
coast, lie attributed it to "hypo- 
chondriacal affections' 1 which, he 
added, were "a constitutional dis- 
position in all the nearer branches 
of the family of his name". One 
must be grateful to Boynton 



- but without success, an insignificant incident to trigger 5®.' ' u 

of Uncle Abner °*Amm l g ra Li'lbu"rne*s slaves was a If b^Wefuf T^Baynmn 
!KrSr P About b Sli sovemeen-year-old boy called Merrill for having rescued tills 
‘L . George, described as " ill-grown and grim footnote to history from 

i^l^tadon^iiTKen. (U ' thrived ”■ , 0n . December .15 lio oblivion and for having guided, us 
h,, thn t wns sent, to fetch some water In a. so well through all the twists of a 
1V/ 2 C * pitchor and on his way back dropped very tanglod tale. . . 


The Teapot Dome scandal , celebrated in the annals of Americm crime, 
brought ruin to Albert Bacon Fall, who as President Harding's Secretary 
of the Interior leased the Teapot Dome oilfields without competitive 
bidding and rocked the Republican Party. Fall’s fall is here celebr'ated 
graphically by Zero Mastel together with Israel Shenker in their Book 
of Villains (93pp. New York : Doubleday, Paperback. $235). a rogues’ 


fnmffv re- ''bh e h- ^nnl^cnlhfllJe P itchor ® nd 0,1 h,s way back dropped 

““■! ***• f *As- Mlbur,., 


game of marbles ) atjd Alexander Graham Bell (for inventing the tele- 
phone— though he is "not responsible for busy signals or rock music ")• 


wim inmost mcredioie patience-ana nnd r R i, Rin rimneecl him intn the T* j . . n 

'fsssr'iss -ss Protester s progress 

m spite of m® then called In the other slaves and ® 


mi, ‘ - nna -c *1, n luuii Wtiivu ui uis uwiui fliBYca nuu 

8 ImSriron had them build a flre - IC W8S latQ 

l,ist ® "It at night and in the light of the 
flames Lilburne picked up.un axe 
: 5£1* H B j£j r J_5® '{jj rfJrin'c w6 wit * 1 ona *>lov nearly decani- 

wS?' wiih“Sl^ do^m 0 ntL M tated - Geor - ge - -° ne - of “ e - slaves 


By T. J. Binyon 


Was than forced to cut up George STEPHEN P. RQLLIKEN : 


J-SttMl ^Sjrlv fso ^ Cheater. Htaftg • , time CttlMiV WA Hollers Ut the black detertlves Coffin Ed Joto; 

‘ Saar^ ° f 53 KSS 

‘ of damn 0 b'uiVao” mmS 111 best, kd Aft? with a Pistol (M, 

Jeft with i remarkably clear pic- consumed. one tremor Foflowed Stephen Millikan begins this book go^powLfflCln’ the^t^Torierii theym«ro^ 

turo of the American Frontier at the another the macabre drama con- b Y- «aring his conviction that JLEJJTs 1 tv £* ia 3 

beginning of the nineicanthcen- Unuod, wlth_ Lilburne. making the Chester Himes is "one of the great SSSft rffl JEF53S! « SrfSt 


of John F. Marquand. By the 1940s, uses for the first time the back- 
hawever, when his best stories were ground of Harlem, which is to be 
written, Himes had settled down to the scene of much of his later work, 
an unmistakable style.o! his own. Between 1957 and 1969 Himes 
His first full-length works were wrote eight violent, fast-moving 
two “ protest novels ”, set in war- detective novels set In Harlem, wtn 
time California; If He Hollers Let the black ' * ” J 


detec 

Graved 


ves Coffin Ed John- 


undoubtedly right. The emotional best. Blind Man with a Pistol (196% 


tury, its geography. Its agriculture, slaves rebuild the fireplace and bide 
Its towns nod villages, Its law, its the pieces of bone and flesh in iho 
medicine and its violence. It la n m a so lit y. , According to one account 
squalid ah cl not a romantic pic- Lllbiirno called out -as the tremors 
. we* -Thera nra no p cturesnne conUnued ; ,"It'a oflly the devil in 
cowboys quick on the draw. The hell rejoicing over having got noJd 
• frontier riffraff deem to have been ■ of Georae” 

. mainly involved ip biting nff each A< .h- v,, j , 

“ nd M ' ,glne ate? 


by stanne his • Conviction that su vanenuus in tue oest stories, la move irresisramy uum 
Chester Ilfmes is M ono of Sia neat f ttan 8led by excessive schemat/sm comedy to gruesome realhm. 
writers of o ur ti me” an d h e ?nd s n *l nej excessive complication Though they do strike a serious 
It widt Ae cmiSndim mJSS ln the other - 1TO r tB Occasionally, Professor MdU- 

conclusion that Himes's ... . . r. ken’s treatment of them seems 


. out cacn Qtncrs oyes. .. . 

_• _ . , ... -to her first child— and at lost a 

: When Colonel ClmrloS Lewis, who touch of farce to relieve' the grim' 
’ was 'married to Jefferson's slater, xtory-^-a dog culled Nero found 
JjMCy. bad . oxperleuced In Virginia George’s bond and was discovered 
• the loss bf his. considerable] . fortune by n neighbour eating it, ' Then the 

Vlllrl inn nf To PrnMmi lttoiuo I £ onll mu T IlLl.I^ ^ ■■ lx- 


work is perhaps 

the' most complete, and perfect 
statement of the nature of native 
American racism to. be: found in 
American -literature, and one of 
the most profound statements 
bbout tho nature of social oppres- 


These were Followed by three Unduly weiihrtr 
semi-ancobiographlcal - novels: Cast . 

the First Stone. (195% which draws D A .WSJ 

on the author's experience in J®* Man Run (1966), Is a 
prison and avoids the subject of .failure, but this .is redeemed “7 


slou Bart the raea m^ Kh Generation (1954), In which Himes 
benawtef ln %dSISn£ ^lu «h »!# ‘ciums to his childhood and youth ; had. theft, in any other aty in ri e 
• - l H - f 0,ld The PrimUl, ve (1955). This world", Pinktoes was ongmafliv 
modern maratuip. '‘intricately, patterned piece of written for Maurice Grrodlwj 

_ : The two judgments are obviously fiction”, in Professor. MUMken's Diympia Pre^s In Paris, and 


_ . jo oujjQv,L ui, i .-r-~ w ““i “"a . - “i — ; j , 

racism - by making the hero “a " 1 *! 8 marvellously funny. -and «woy 
Mississippi white boy"; The Third p mktoei (1961), Set' hi . a Harl«n 
Generation (1954), in .which Himes where there is "more fun to be 
returns to his childhood and youth ; ha d- than in any other city in u» 
(1955). This world”. Pinktoes was ongmaH? 
nU n , ■ AP wltton ftvr.- Manr i-a GuXKl BS 8 


apparently adff^d ptany of 
frankest; passages at the InsifitWC® 


of the publisher. But Profesior 
Mill i ken quite rightly insists tost 
the novel is not pornography, but 
satire. However, his .oonciuswn 


“““ "Bnaa 

-UM »i ! ... 18 hpui™ ?•“*. ^fflSBBSSR 

; J.tbowuglily , «M^mptlbla ; qharaptet: ; ; LUhtitna decided to kikl himself « ‘i ’ l^i-v ' . 


: , ;.tbo«.u8h1y #1^fnptU)la qbaraot^t . Ltthtirnn decided to kill himself , 

•; • W* .SQdJn-liw, , a)ld snt down to writo Ills . will in j q S ,e ^f r m,?T M c, b ^ fl n Wr > ltU1 ^ ,rt 

apdlowly Wad and wliich he adth'csaod.Letitia n a “mv V 1 _“ h *° Sl:Qt0 Ponitenflary 

;■ : t Awfr Jean s, bojpved but qruol, Wfe*', .In a post while serving a tweaty-year sen- 


PTKVfL llns ® 0 ttled so deep inside Jesse as 
10 become "part of bis 
o .chief moiabolism" — ona of Himes's 


Mg the merited 


by La 


Socidtd des Mondaines du Monde 
favourite Images— Is not just the de Harl&me in the Savoy Ballroom 
hurt of- being a black writer, it is th8t the solution to the 
also the hyrt of being an unsuccess- Problem is "More . . . interracial •_>* 
ful .writer, the hurt of being a intercourse ”, she may have a point. 


Americans, bolo ved but ; qruol, %ifa" r .in a post 
W : the script ha . bequeathed tjitf'dOM <Nero 
1 ng'f roi I Uor ilr earn ,\c ft d tp ,>*.n»y v-befovM’i fathor •», “wMctf/ 
j. , . :. : . wh^Mpphhed.tp-hlni.imd hU faimly etrlkaa one : as d: very black Joke 
\ hgvo indood.-; lie was obviously in a 


tence for armed robbery, Ha was 
released after seven aqd a half 


human being. 


tlu-co.y&ars^niust hgvo jndo 

scjo%MHo.q pamdUo. ' . '. gegoi 

• k sUflblo fnihijfcjiacty'lJiBt '’.Wtj 



of 8hapeS- nnd i clours 

t W. the hppaM' being united to mv ? ne wonders whether thia.mig 


’ *4? A,,d *“»■» •• Professor JS&T&SS^ 

fm JVa : a ' V, i Wfrff'Jolw ISSc' swrles' ^ProYS.V' 'wi'iuvJi MiHiken points out, is paralleled by analysis of^Himes’s ^work, *«jjQ 

Sn.,; S obviously in a rffi □ttenrihrt I S « M ,l U1 ^ en that of Kriss ; the nqvd expresses Includes a good deal of biographical 

f oxfthat Ian ns in an SSSSL i t S l .*95- ■■-w»a*tap Himes's conviction thaj: “rile hurts and background. lnfprmaQOn. 


lnfprmanon. 

■ with his 



the Sri* Stm* 1 ? 1 ■ desprit and work denwri^ serious ^consWeradpni 

fflmatr S dfsilliiston, the. book is; hysterically not only as protest HtertWW.by 

imniett,. oven, .possibly, funny in places,. and in jt flimea also ae iitel^ture In its Cwu rlgl^ 
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The dint of madness 


JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN : 

The John Franklin Bardin Omnibus 
601pp. Penguin. 95p. 

Who is John Franklin Bardin ? 

He is an Americtin, born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio in 1916, is still alive, 
anti occasionally writes popular fic- 
tion under the name Gregory Tree. 
The three novels, however, which 
form his Omnibus were written 
between 1946 and 1948 in what was 
surely a sLranee burst of creative 
activity, oE inspiration with a 
psycho put hie bent. They are The 
Deadly Percheron, The Last of 
Philip Bonier, and Devil Take the 
Blue-Tail Fly. The last novel is 
the best. All three make use of 
double-identity ur a sense nf it, or 
of what is now called split- 


By Patricia Higlismith 

is past, as well as what is present, what and why. Philip is married Hl- picks her up ut the bar-— nothing 
with an objectivity that is imnatur.i] to Dorothy, but hardly fniiliful, easier as .site has ’ written him a 
if not godlike. . . When contact especially after lie lias met Brent fun letter— mid seduces hor thut 
Is again made with Eustnce, and through a friend culled Jeremy, sumo evening. Past blends with 
with Sara, wc leurn via Sara that Jeremy has his eye on Dorothy, future. What hotel room was it ? 


she had all this time been 
instructed by Matthews to rent an 


which ft why hu introduced Philip Was it the ono with the brown- 
to Brent. There is also Stephen varnished tloar. the fire- escape win. 


is also 


Stephen 

apartment hi a building where she Foster, not the composer of "Old dow nut of which Ellen climbed, 
can' keep track of the culprits. Half Folks at Home", but the father jumping the Inst ten feet to streCL 
Matthew's mind, even in Coney of Dorothy, out to protect Dorothy, level ? Jim lay with his heud 


varnished door, the fire-escape win- 
dow nut of which Ellen climbed, 


juniiini_ _ __ __ __ 

Matthew's mind, even in Coney of Dorothy, out to protect Dorothy, level ? Jim lay with his heud 

Island, does not know what the and to vent his wruth on the self- bashed in, seen by Ellen, but was 

other half is doing. The plot is indulgent Philip. The tangle is mi- it in the rented room, or in a hotel 

indeed hard to hang on to, cspeci- ravelled at the end. * room ? Did Ellen uo it, or did 


indeed hard to hang on to, especi- 
ally as Mr Burdin is inclined to go 


into flashback without giving too Devil Take the Blue-Tail Fin, writ- 
much wanting. ten in six weeks and never dunged 


More intense and Inspired is simply climb out of bed nnd 


sc-e what someone else had done ? 
Ellen has an alter cgn whom she 


I wo novels, end uncannily well with 
a wrimuii in rlic third and hist. Ilhick, 
hlatkiicss ure words that recur in 
Blue-Tail Fly ill coimeciion with sex, 
urgHsni, surrender. _ The best-seller 
Soldi told nf multiple persona lily, 
hut was written by n doctor about 
a genuine case. Some of Ellen's 
aggressive thoughts, externalized li.v 
Nellq, sound like the tripe-recordings 
of ” Sybil " : 

Dr Danzer ha* never understood 

? ou for alt his hig words and 
ancy ideas. He hasn't helped you 
either. You are just the same ns 
you always were, Ellen. . . . But 
I'm always there, Ellen, when you 
need me, whether you admit it or 
not. ... I who am ynnr belter 
part I You can't live without me, 
Ellen, and you know It. 

There is the real glint of mad- 
ness here, end a spit In the 
face of authority and what is 


delivery made nil the more unlikely 
in id precarious by the fact that Mnt- 


personallty nr schizophrenia. So m a fun-pnlnce, liable to he flung 
persistent is this element that the off mm space by Eustace who is 
average reader will probably look at tin* cuntrols. After Eustnce lias 
again in the introduction to see mid his story (he was iishaimnl nf 
whether Julian Symons has not hviog a dwarf, resentful of his 
mentioned that Mr Bardin himself father's rejection oE him). Mm thews 
was once an inmate of n mental is hurled nff. "Then 1 Just let go 
institution. Mr Bardin was not, hut and swung nff iitto space", says 
his mother was. A quote from Mali hews in the last line nf tile 
Bardin goes : Mother had become book, mul it is a relief for the 

a paranoid schizophrenic by then, reader too. 

It wns on visits to her that I first >fhe Last .of Philip Banter con- 
had an insight Into the going cerns a personable advertising 
home’ hallucinations. inis was copywriter, a marPicd ‘mon who 
when Bardin had to leave university drinks Loo much and is subject to 
after one year and taka a job as blackouts. In his office one morn* 
ticket-taker and bouncer at a roller- i n g, he discovers in his typewriter 
skating rink, After reading these s „ me fifteen pages of what might be 
three novels with their profoundly his own diary, except that he did 
felt madnesses, one cannot help- but ,i r^t write it, and " facts " go a day 


thews is standing on n whirling disc husband Basil, a conductor of in 

1.1 n fi.n.ri-i In.-., liaMa f CltHSIIlR fillM*. lilt* llUl' PUcIlOl'd l< 


being u dv/urf. resentful of Iris w \'* rti . " * h, »V ld tllaii lunclwa 
fill Iter’s rejection of him). Mm thews V* h i hu^liand .s sister Nancy in 
is hurled nff. "Then 1 just let go Manlim urn. i iii , l who should lut it 
mul swung nff iilto space", says * l P at Nniicy* fl.d lull i Jun ^hutl, 
Tur....i «. i. . *»!... r ... . ki lniii<lsrniiL k and wL'M-kiuiwii hi k* 


She retiiriis in her potent ially Imnpy SHST best' h Bl 

^.11 ^.^a’fter 1 tho performance 

creasing Fume.’ The haip.id.m-d'is «£« jflVdin “?s hrilltat 

the 1 * ke v U " Fiinllv 'flusVl Hud!! 1 i t ' h! 1)1 ^ ckens, in describing nn aged nil 1- 
“ lZ‘- Jr ill f col h itck, so decrepit that Id* seated 

[ h..: 7 1 . u 1 , 1 . * ri]n» U | ..J.hifc il,ul wen stand ing figure resembles 

w!ih I.."- h." Nincy'f.J * f ' 'l"“r ""^nccr^'lsf 

E«™ r ^^i"WSJS^hS , l5 

1 i. Lkr . / ft., ‘'r .if 1 alcove of the apartment with 


1 ’’r 8 « . ’V 3 n hundsniiie mul wL-ll-ku.iwu L,1C , «imiiiu«i»i wim semi, even it weite is visible only 

st h lie of the JinLrwin, 'i U '. | ‘S' v ;mossn nn auhurn-hnired woimm Ellen. As her husband tiles, 

relief lor the jjjjJ n Jl;id itI ^ n ff a ir while still a ' vl,,,in Ellcn hus suspected Is Bnsii a Ellcji rccaljs tho room in which 
. new love. Now Ellen is sure, and Shad, ilm tineer. ran in horror to. 


Mr Bnrdin seems to have an impor- 
tant message, according to his liglus, 
and it Is most depressing. On the 
ncxt-to-last puge, Ellen is trying to 
crawl over the bars of tlio hears* 
cage in the New York zoo, and Bns.il 
is trying In stop her, to cotch her. 
But it is JhislJ who falls into the 
pit, mid who will he killed. By now, 
Ellen nnd Nelle nre separate but 
solid, even if Nolle Is visible only 
to Ellen. As her husband dies, 


earns ^Sierscmabje ^advertiriim „ Ic , M >mpos-.ibIe fo narrate > Mr $hia I i audience nt the* reception, not 
“pvwritrr, 'a mScd mm, w o Bardjii's "plots , though to do jS o the Goldberg Variations but a 
drinkx Loo mucli and s sibjec to wou , 1 . d «! 1 spoil tho pleasure of chorus from "The Blne-Tail Fly". 

Tn w. reading the novels.- Wc see Ellen T . . , ,, .. , ,, 

Ih hHkrim ffte ?"* "H: a'! a boarding-school girl hardly past lL h indeed lost reality, a dubious- 
mg, he discovers in his typewriter p ; Rta j] age sneaking off alone to neS5 about one’s own identity, ns the 
snme fifteen pages of what might be t i, e roadside nightspot where cover of the Omnibus illustrates : ti 
his own diary, except that he did ii m shad sines • man's distorted Face shows four 


.sclinrtlgirl. 


ill* own uiury, except mat ne am ii n . qh H ri cinps 
not write it, and "facts" go a day -* 1 " 1 &h r ad SingS 


material here, and thB riarity and varfon, a guessing game of who did 
exactitude give Mr Bardin’s works i 

'■ their value. , . ^ H , 

wS-SSfSi Criminal proceedings 

has hired a young man of twenty- _ J . ■ — T _ _ - 

l h K&,*" s l f„" hk ha" JANWILLEM VAN Dt WETERINC : 

named Eustace employs him to Tumbleweed 

Maufiew t ? e “Am h I R S^ ldoc?°Do After Outsider in Amsterdam, Jan- 
these men exist?" Blunt asks. "“J® Metering’s outstand- 


varion, a guessing game of who did And brush away the blue-tail fly. tifies with male heroes in the first 


new love. Now Ellen is sure, and siiadi Lhe singer, ran in horror in- 
she sits down and plays, for tho w ard Nelle instead of to her, and 
small audience at the reception, not t ] ic „ Nelle began to hit Jim Shad 
the ■ Goldberg \ arlations biit n over the head with the base of a 
chorus from "The Blue-Tail Fly". | amPi w hUe Iilien watched. 

Il is indeed lost reality, a dubious- , „ 

ness about one's own identity, ns the "We have all had these feelings, 
cover of the Omnibus illustrates: n more or less, and now and then, 
man's distorted Face shows four . The healthier among us lay to step 
eyes, five if one looks closely, a bHck from thd brink, try to laiisu at 
mouth extraordinarily wide and par- what might have happened if wc 
ted In horror, yet silent-seeming, ns had gone a bit fur titer. The reader 
if unable to utter anything but a of these tales will read in horror 
bewildered moan. Mr Bnrdin iden- — those who can take it. And they 
tifies with male heroes in tho first will not forget very soon. 


JANWILLEM VAN DE WETERING l 


nns out tp ..be a awart in Doscm- ^ c j 10llt mi y detection; there Js a 
,-een velvet jacket, Tatteraall s loc ^ irrBlevant mat eri a l, and detcc- 
aistcoat and beige broadcloth tives Gr ij patra and de Gier are in 


Here is the beginning of madness, 
in Jacob himself, because the little 
mon ” do exist, as Dr Matthews soon 
finds out by accompanying Jacoh 
• Blunt to a Third Avenue bar where 
he is to meet one of them. Eustace 
turns out tp_.be a dwarf in bottle- 
green velvet jacket, Tatterpall a 
waistcoat and 'beige broadcloth 
trousers. Eustace is arrogant too. 
Though Jacob Blunt has to give 
him a leg up to the bar stool, 
Eustace' has the upper hand. 
Jacob is the son. of a~well- 
to-do family, was a bit of a delln- 
" quent in his youth, but is living 
well now in an -attractive apart- 
ment in Manhatl&n, and has no less 
. than two good-looking girlfriends, as 
Di^ Matthews discovers. Why should 
Jacob let himself* be hired out to 
ao such silly things as wear a flower 


ingly good first navel, this comes as 
rather a disappointment. The mur- 
der, that of a high-class whore 
found with a commando- dagger in 
her back on the floor of her house- 
boat in Amsterdam, is one of those 
annoying crimes which solves itself 




lives Grijpstra and de Gier are in 
danger of becoming as nauMttingly 
cosy a pair as television’s Starsky 
and Hutch. A pleasant read. 


; 4i;p*.'^,t*f-. , v--.. 


Roderick Usher, by 
Aubrey Beardsley ; one 
of four drainings 
commissioned from 
him for a ten-volume 
American edition of- 

The Works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, 1894-5. Hi 
the event the drawings 

S upeared only in a 
e luxe edition, 
printed on special 
Japanese paper and 
limited to ten sets. 

This one is reproduced 
in The Illustrated 
Edgar Allan Poa 


and sober maxims of Dr Hans Gross, 
laid down in -his famous work on 
criminal investigation, edited by 
J. Colly&r Adam, Police Prosecutor, 
Madras, in 1924. Though the back* 


m mfiJsx-ifv. s“?*- 


ground is as rich and funny, os in 
any of the previous Inspector Gtaqte 
novels, as a whole the book 'is 
slightly disappointing. A Ghote at „ 
the mercy of events Is a less satisfy- 
ing figure than the underprivileged, 
but terrler-like Ghote we have coma 
to. admire. 

JOUNii^aN HILTON l. . ‘ 

Gamekeeper’s Gallows 
191pp. Macmillan. £2^5. 


though, with ail interesting, 
pointless, side trip to Curacao. 

ANTHONY PRICE! 

War Game 

256pp. Gollancz. £3.75, 


V 1 {■ V* - 1 Gascon. Other ar 

-U ' ^ ^ u- ' \ • • • represented inclu 

' '■■■'.* -T -t • ! ' Arthur Rdckham, 

I " ; -Hv HoriT Ctorfee, 


iar artists 
include 




Gustave Dor 4. Tennlel, 
■ Manet , and w. Heath 
Robinson. There are 


It is “1477, and Sergeant Brunt, of 
the. Derbyshire police. Is on his waV 
by the croinford and ’Hlgti - Peak 
Railway (thirty-three mites in five 


^Rwav Quarters ? 'The appeal of Anthony Price’s 
thrillers lies not in an abundance 
? C *;2JS ,V M«ni;SSS?^ddf^^ ?thS * technical detail, or a large ration 

a lanvoost while ‘of sex and violence, but in the stun* 

' ichltd i! 1 ®? rno^makin^money SSS t°he S inffi 

■ Tbe 'Lder m .y W U Wonto fdr 


'■ Y ‘-I V'. 


book contains • • • 

fourteen other stories 
and “ The Raven". 


Railway (thirty-three miles in five 
and a hair hours) to the tiny village 
of Piper’s Fold on -order to- invqsti- 
. gate the disappearance of «. young 
I skivvy, Atny : Harrington, 'GflUift 1 
keeper’s .Gallows' is pleasant and 
amualhg -with a lot" of ar$uie ktloiV- 
ledgo about lead-muihig. * host of. 
picturesque Characters; and epough 
period detail to 'fill a Si&We (bucket 
. /for bringing up oro). .-But the plot 
d is a do ears down ■ a wtnze (vertical 


a hundred pages or so, while the j ess complicated than a triple bluff. SSSST* ._1—. - of^Jte Seine; follows a m^n for five 

story "shows signs Of t-tmnmg away neCessai-fly presupposes an equal GEORGES SlMENON : days through the streets o£ Paris ; 

•with uha author. Dr Matthews, the subtlety and deviousness in the' and, in tho fjnal story; is .omleu out 

heio^for most of the book, surfers actions of their adversaries* a pre- w ®*8 ■ 8 v,urisnnas . ef .retirement at MeuSig-sut-Loire -,by 

amnesTa after being knocked down m ise w hich gives the novelist scope Transjated by Jeftn StejVart. , . ' an, iildomitabie dghtywtwq-yeav-old 

by a lorry, then undeigoes electro- for cofnplexTty, but does not aHow 326nu. Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. : \ womahi tQ . Vrte«r unsavoury 

shock treatthent (then a new _and for . the br-utal ^imolicliv occasion- -faihlly'scandAl.'.A»*^4aftcqniB ftNbm 

1 mootable therapy) In a sanatorium, ally- dentoriscrated by jlfe. In Wap T^ . 7* the period 1947, «b 1951 5 vintage 

It is. significant in ternts i of ' Game 1 thi . author .- concocts ;a bril- : -r m " . . „ - ; yeprs for Maigrbt, if not for win*. 

Bardin's attitude towards the modi- ] iari-t and 'exciting mixture of seven-. Maigre fs ■ Cirri tunas J«a anll^Mnn * ■.- — ji , m ii m •h . i n m i ' i V 'h e 
cal profession that Matthews; hangs . toenth-feotury lUstpry-'and present- Of nkid, sUpprb etorleis by Sfmenon, ^ p atiNA V 1 ~ T : 

on to or recovers his real identity as. day . . politics. A i reenactment of a in right of wjiich le patron figures ; Jl - U * JjS- ^ "■ 

MatthpWs, - .but must He his Way ’civil War battle ' leaves . one real- in the ninth he is represented by , .FJInJiJ.fy Filial, Inspector Gnora 
i out of hospital by playing, along corpse ; among the . * dead . and -Janvier. ;-ln- ^ the title M AWi/- ‘ 

■■ with the doctors who do not believe wounded; Charles RatcHffe, re volu- Madame!* Med0re$;i«<ev'^^tmaf*^ . -.>-4 ' *--^^-**- ' - ^ 

Wni. Matthews, now with a. dread- rionttry and founder editor -pf. The . honie ■ .fn : 4th#\^ulevard_ 

; . [ul scar over his hose and down ^ e ^g atl announces that, he hi dis- LshOir :when ■&. little gB thinks she fospector Gno triS. latest cas A raRM 


" -ton Hilton makes no real .attempt; 
• io rig o steinpto (stout, ymode.n 
.begin nsed ejs. pulley); fd .bring 

again. . ... 


* b'fvtfie Seine ; follows a m^n for five i 1 
days through the 'streets of Paris i HARRY. REMELM. 


This' ie- Harry. Kemelman’s, sixth 
book ■ about Rabbi Small axid. Jhis , 
flock in Barnard's .firosmjilgw: 


It only remains sfoje.iUS W JWd out 
what the Rabbi old on Thursday 


with unhappy results, Tlia snjalN 
town background .and . temple 
politics are ah • idtwstiog ^hnd-.ae 
well-drawn as - ^vor, end . if 4 Rabbi 
- Small. BOW lessj opportunity . tP - 
i employ • pi'tedl— Tolmudfo 10glp-p 
thair ndualJ hb makes up for it 


' .?• - S'. J 
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Board-level battlefield 


By G. H. Digglc 

HARRY GOLOAlDliK : 

A History of Chess 

256pp. ltoui ledge and -Kcgun Paul. 


A History of Chess, which tails 
roughly. into three parts, covers the 
whole life of a game now 1,500 
years old. and follows, at an inter- 
val of over sixty years, the great 
classic bearing the -same title by 
H. J. R. Murray, to whose memory 
the -author, Harry Golombek, dedi- 
cates the present work. It must 
not be inferred, however, that he 
has!" siphoned his discourse" from 
Murray without following him to 
the source ; indeed, the author does 
not hesitate to differ from the great 
man In numerous instances. Mr 
Golanibek, moreover, has had access 
to research material at least equal 
to that enjoyed by his predecessor. 
He is 'reputed to have amassed a 
fins chess library— his career as. 
an International master and tourna- 
ment arbiter lias token him to a 
score of ancient cities where he has 
dived into tho‘ archives “ on pas* 
sant” — and he has the advantage 
•f writing over half a century later. 


number of people had a hand in 
It,- mid that it was derived from 
on? or more still older games. Both 
agree that it was in origin . » war 

S ime” with the pieces based on 
a normal rndian army divisions 
of that time. But though the -pieces 
(or their present aliases) were the 
same as today, the moves were not. 
To take but two examples^ “ foot- 
soldiers *’ (pawns) could only move 
one square forward on their first 
moyd, while the “ minister " (now 
the all-power Eul queen) was a feeble 
Poujinius doddering diagonally one 
square - at a time. In snort, owing 
to ' the snail's pace - of these and 
othe? pieces, the game (though by 
no ineans devoid of skill) took "an 
unconscionable time" to warm up. 

* t And it amazing ", writes ■ the 
author, " that for □ thousand years 
piayqrs were content with rules and 


By Garin Ewart 


JEAfl HAWROIVVBN » 

T he Umerick Makers 
128pp. Research Publishing,. £3 


moves th a i were sml rifyi ugly slow." 
YeL it was under these rules (with 
minor deviations in different 
lands) l hat die game was played, as 
Mr Goloinbek’s tale unfolds, by the 
-Indians, by the Persians, ■ by the 
caliphs of the great Muslim empire, 
by the Moors who later brought 
chess into Spain, by the Vikings 
who introduced it to the Nether- 
lands, France, England and Ice- 
land, and . by the Norman and 
-Plantagenet kings of England. 

In piecing together the gigantic 
jigsaw pu 2 zle of the chess 
nullcnium, and converting it into a 
narrative, Mr Golombek has had 
many troubles to surmount. While, 
as he himself remarks, more has 
been written in ancient languages 
about chess than any other game or 
sport, he has had to pick his way 
over a minefield of anachronisms, 
confiictions, legends, downright 
lies, end worst of all, mistransla- 
tions. Yet tbe author has un- 
doubtedly made the past live, and 


those far-distnm players of Asiatic 
chess emerge (like the spectres in 
Rwlttigore ) a jollier crew than 

you’d perhaps suppose ’’. The story 
is much enlivened by the fact that. 


throughout the whole vast period, 
chess in almost every land through 
which it spread “ came under 


heavy attack from religion ’’ Aa 
early as the days of the caliphs, the 
busy bodies and spoilsports were 
at it. The RUthor reveals that one 
chess-playing caliph, whose love of 
chess struggled with .Ills duty to 
uphold the Muslim religious law- 
givers, covered his board and men 
with a large cloth when visitors 
called. Four hundred years later, 
in our own country, Archbishop 
Peckliam found to his horror that 
in a Norfolk priory, " the Prior and 


Canons had been led astray by an 
evilly disposed person who had 
actually taught them to play chess, 
which heinous vice was to be 
banished, even if it came to three 
days and nights on bread 'and 
water **. 


The second part of -I lie honk 
ushers In the great “ Chess Renais- 
sance” during the kilter half of the 
fifteenth century, when the qm-en 
and bishop were given their full 
powers, and fas the author purs it) 
"-tne cliat lining a tortoise became 
the modern Imre Tito new rules, 
starting in Italy, .spread rapidly 
through western Europe, where ilm 
old gamo {though it lingered cm in 
the East) died in liille more than a 
generation. Yet rite render gets jhe 
impression that the '* new chess " 
took a very long lime to gather 
momentum, cither in ilia form of 
brilliant gumes (apart from Greco’s) 
or of any vast upsurge of players. 
Mr Golombek attributes this to 
social barriers moving slower than 
chess, which still remained the pri- 
vileged gamo of ilia court- mid 
nobility, and “an expected accom- 
plishment of a courtier and a gentle- 
man”. lie quotes some excellent 
sayings about chess from men of 
the calibre of Sir Francis llacon anti 
Sir Philip Sidney, and later from 
King James I (by no menus the fool 
he is too often depicted) ; hut one 
suspects that their utterances were 
more profound than their piny over 
Hie board. Even the ,f masters " like 


Ruy Lopez (the “ professional " at 
the court of Philip of Sun in) and 
Lucena (who impresses tfio author 


-iS 1 . Pierrot ” (1974) by Max Ernst ; it was included in a recent 
m p ‘ ns dnw " ,e ‘‘ 


Worn™ S «v»d 

oast,/" For^ he 
e must all rise 
to get started at 


as a great pioneer writer) were sill], 
as Mr Golombek says, struggling 
with a new invention without the 
aid of dead men's brains. 

The author next pusses tn the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, when the middle classes 
began to take n hand, und the chess 
venue changed from the court to 
the coffee house, and finally from 
the coffeo house to the chess club. 
It was not until 1831, at the West- 
minster Chess- Club, that the first 
really great chess match (cigluv- 
fivo games in all — cnmparuhle in u 
way with lie oil an versus Sayers) 
was fought out between I.n jloiir- 
donnais of Frnnce and the renowned 
Irishman Alexander McDonnell. 
Mr Golombek surmises with smite 
acumen that writers who have 
rhapsodized over these celebrated 
games have only picked out the 
plums without wilding ihinuph tint 
rest of the cake— iho author having 
done so is “appalled at ihr h>w 
standard of the play in general 
Tills judgment is far inn severe, 
except in ihu case of <n>me of ike 
earlier games; what Mr (.’nlmiihek 

leaves out of account' is that neither 
champion had had any iiim-ilco with 
an equal beforehand, uud both had 
to “play themselves in" during the 
«> atc, i’ To the great Ho want 
Staunton, on tho other hand, Hie 
author Is conspicuously fair, ami lie 
Is probqbly right In milking his 


games with St Amant in .k ’■ 
mutch of 1843 os «ei£ 

.the more popular «*rfcJS?fc 
earlier. ,es j t ; 

With the brilliant but J- 
career of Paul Morphy X 
i he romantic chumpESiS^ 
(kiliiinbek s view “one ft", 
mosi gifted players 
gemus we have so far «M. 
biancu being ihe other) 
purl uf the book closes Sf- 
tlnrd era. as travel bacon* 'l 
ami . masters more mlerihtrS 
UMtipu or chess histoJ^Sj? 
sequence that of A WstorZa 
rapidly accelerates. 
ai less limit n camel’s paa i., 
now whirled along a m*L 
i nurit an i cm after tournutart * 
I he same great namej 3,? 
iliL-mselyes uiul only iC*? 
fluctuating. The '* iraveUh,^! 
rus of gnmdmastcrs tow, !; 
lull swing. From the nntutoj,? 
der s ungle one could peiw? 
i hat Mr Golombek had reoij 
fewer imiriiatnoms and let ka- 
tho wood for the trees; .bah 
the historical point of vlw * 
H iS 1,00 “ is B valuiiile'ch 
IViideii. The aciiinl scores di* 
lifty famous games are ghm> 
without notes. 

No chess historian has seen lob 
youth, mid encountered h k 
prime, a greater pnnoramaoftla 
masters than the author, audu^ 
approaches his own time^ «e s 
many striking estimates e{ £ 
really great ones. Paul KerWia 
whom lie had the honour of teg 
a friend for soma forty yean"d 
Rubenstein (whom he only usu 
a ment,illy sick man at thedout 
bis career) were In Mr GokmWi 
npiuiim the two greatest pltjsi 
who never became world chso^i 
I'erliups his best sketch is Hut i 
Kmiiiiimicl I.uskur, wnrld chtsm 
I'm i went y- seven years, the old ebb 
.itbelst *• who believed in no tcU 
ami no iimvemeut ” but. still bp 
turning up ut muniameui ul 
healing the hypermodenii vh 
cmild never understand ^ 
'■ Thn e was tliu chessboard ad 
there were the men, and you b! 
to use them to defe.it your m 
nent." A bluffer buth over » 
board ami in sonic of hit cbt* 
hunks (which hiimelintn sofust! 
iiiaiier imu'e profound thin ftp 
really cont.iiiicd) he “tookta 
lutms risks bill trod ihe 
liecmisu .he could keep hn W 
better than anyone clsa”. 

Apnri from a few miipria 
IW. T. Bm khi for the funwiB if i 
Buckle is flio wurM) the b«i* 
heuiilifullv produced and btljbi^ 
ill list rated. There are L»rirw» * 
groups of players which ioniw 
a In i nst even* ureal Busier w 
Fhilidor lu Fischer, Mid I J 
plaies embracing chess »ei of wj 
design and every age. 


The Bones of Coleridge 


7 *»WI* 5 Sl»S .fbere. ,Hre ' solecipms 

''te ±**&rX!2L -5! ' ' ’ • " 


O high hilarity 

oSsbsjst 

Almost Shiikespourcaij t 

Jm a iSlS Col " idllL ' un - 

By a British lady 
Of authority 

That the bones 
by boys 

Until sixteen years af&. 


■ Sometimes Sorcecar^ Song, 

ng iaeeftifl to ,* •»»** n " »&: 



flbookcouid / 


nfaUFf Westminster, 

Out of local love. 

But the churchyard 
Oravefell 

Into such disrepair \ 

That boys with sticks , 

Could petter , 

The bonet.dfColeridgo; 

Thrtf this wai a trick • 

Bm/s loved, * ' . .. 

T6 poke a suck ' ‘ 

And wittltt the hones of Coleridge. 

I say -- V \ ; • 

VVhatdjQkgj'. . - • y '• 


' ■" Richard 
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A planned life 


JAMES BRABAZON : 

Albert Schweitzer 
509pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

Many books have been written 
about Albei t Schweitzer. The most 
uotuhle in English tlius far has been 
George Seaver’s, which was pul> 
lished in 1947. James Brabazon, in 
his Albert Schweitzer : A Comprc- 
hensive Biography has one considei - 
H ble advantage over Mr Seaver, and 
he makes full use of it. He is able 
to give an account of the last 
t wen tv years of Schweitzer’s life, 
and this account is notable because 
it deals with two extraordinary 
phenomena. The first was the 
second and tremendous flowering 
of the already great Schweitzer 
fame after lie had been isolated 
from the world by the Second 
World War. This flowering culmi- 
nated in the award of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1953. The second 
was what Mr Brabazon calls the 
“crack in the myth” which began 
also in 1953 with the publication 
in the News Chronicle of three criti- 
cal articles by James Cameron. 

Then followed the great debate, 
which has continued, though with 
less Intensity, to the present day. 
What sort of man was Schweitzer ? 
Did he love humanity and dislike 
people ? Was he the most self- 
centred of men ? Was lie, who had 
devoted his life to Hie service of 
Africa, really anti-black ? How did 
lie reconcile his reverence for lifo 
with his often expressed contempt 
for black people ? Was his hospital 
Inexcusably dirty, or was he right 
in thinking Hi at chromium plate and 
stainless steel had no place in the 
life of the people of the Gabon ? 

There are no easy answers to 
these questions. Rabbi Leo Baeck, 
one of the heroes of the Nazi con- 
centration camps, who powerfully 
affected me when I met him in 
1946, said that Schweitzer's greatest 
achievement was his own person- 
ality. He was. like Knut Hamsun's 
Isak in Growth of the Soil , a " barge 
of a man He was indeed like a 
barge, massive, powerful, lacking lit 
grace, not easily manoeuvrable. His 
solf-contnlnediiess could be over- 


whelming, even terrifying. Yat he 
could charm too. He could no! 
only charm, ho could command 
devotion. 

His two “ archangels ", Mathilc 
Kottman and All Silver, worshipped 
him. Mathile worshipped him for 
forty years, and she was no ordin- 
ary woman. When his end was 
drawing near, All Silver moved into 
his room ** to be near him at all 
times ". She was no ordinary 
woman either. And this somehow 
proves that he was no . ordinary 
man. 

One is attracted and one is 
repelled. One admires and con- 
demns. Yet neither will do for a 
judgment. . How can one remain 
repelled by a man who as a boy was 
put by nature Into an ecstasy ? who 
gave up the popular sport of bolt- 
ing the Jewish pedfar Mausche ? 
who had his own private prayer for 
" all things that have breath ? 

He was intonsely reserved, but 
as a boy decided that reserve was 
incompatible with his convictions 
. about the-' unity , of all life. He 
actually set out to be warmer. His 
peat-up nature found ecstatic ex- 
pression in music. ■. 

Although he never really broke 
through the reserve that separated 
‘ him from his mother, as a schoolboy 
he gave coaching in mathematics in 
order to be able to send her and n« 
sister for a holiday to Switzerland. 
If anv voune man ever planned ms 


By Alan Paton 

mas oF Christianity,- even ihc belief 
in Christ’s resurrection, yet claimed 1 
that his spirit lived on. Schweitzer i 
did wliut many Christians have t 
dune ; he held on in his 1 
belief in u spiritual power, i 
hut rejected nil uttcmpis in t 
prove it. He said : “ There I 

are two sorts oF Christ inns — the ! 
dugnintic and ihu undogmotic- The t 
latter follows Jesus .and accepts I 
none of the doctrines laid down by i 
the early Church or ony other i 
Church. That’s the sort of Christian 
I nm.” He put all this into .striking 
words in Amsterdam in 1927, four- 
teen years after he hud gone to 
Laniburene. ** Why did 1 go to | 
Africa ? ” And after a pause lie : 
gave the answer : “ Because my mas- 1 
ter told uie to.” He knew that 
faith is childlike. 

In June 1913 Schweitzer, now a 
doctor of philosophy, a licentiate in 
theology, a doctor of medicine, and 
an authoritative Interpreter of Bach, 
married Nurse H61&ne Bresslau, and 
they set sail for Cape Lopez in 
Africa. After misgivings about his 
theology, the Paris Mission Society 
had accented him as a medical mis- 
sionary. He undertook not to preach, 
to be as dumb as a carp. Front Capa 
Lopez they sailed 100 miles up -the 
Ogowe river, to the village Lam- 
bnrene, meaning “ Let us try ”, Then 
they travelled an hour by canoe to 
Andende, the mission station, on 
the edge of the primeval forest, 
Schweitzer was entranced by the 
sound of the children's evehing and 
early morning hymns. But the heat 
was stifling. It was a country that 
had been made spiritless by heat 
and cannibalism and the slave trade. 

' There was every ' disease except 
1 cancer and appendicitis. The 

E eople flocked to the new doctor 
ut there was no hospi-bal. Schwelt- 
i zer started his work in a hen-house. 

, He wanted buildings, but the idle- 
• - ness of the builders infuriated him. 

I He took the spade himself and the 
t “ foreman lay in the shade of a 
L tree and occasionally threw us an 
- encouraging word 
> But-he did not go back to Europe 
i -in despair. Instead lie wrote an 
i essay, Sooial Problems in the 
» Forest”. The AErlcati. would not 
s work, not because lie was lazy, but 
■ because he was a free man. He did 


After i he award of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1953 came the "crack 
in the myth ”. James Cameron uf 
th£ News Chronicle said that .he 
hospital was a 11 place of surpassing 
ugliness”, that it was “even tl.m- 
gcrous, existing solely as a iruiuo 
for his immense ego Came run 
said Schweitzer hud behaved badly 
to Helene ami to his dauglKvr 
Rhc-iid. Mr Rraha-zon dismisses this . 
as “ hearsay reporting ”, but lie says 
much the same thing himself. 

Mr Brabazon describes many of 
the hooks about Schweitzer ■ us 
hagiographies, hut his own book is . 
not without that kind of bias. He 
says that Cameron’s understanding 
of Schweitzer “ was far from com- 
plete”. But John Gunther made 
similar criticisms. He described the 
hospital as “ the most unkempt 
place of its kind I saw in all 
Africa". Dr Stanley Browne, an 
expert on leprosy, pronounced it a 
disgrace. Mr Brabazon ascribed 
Ills criticism to the fact that leprosy 
was his speciality and that Lam- 
barene " was not concentrated on 
that one thing ”. 

Mr Brabnzon’s defence of Schweit- 
zer’s treatment of his labourers is 


another defect in n biography good 
enough for such lapses to bo regret- 
ted. He defends Schweitzer’s occa- 


because lie was a free man. He did 
not need money, but if he did, thou 
he would work. Away from ills 
family he degenerated. Educated 
Africans became alienated from 
tlbalr peoplo. Education should start 
with Industry and agriculture, not 
books. Polygamy suited tho condi- 
tions and was not (to be condemned. 
Schweitzer did not envisage social 
equality, and coined the formula: 
'Tam your brother, dt is true, but 
your elder brother.” Mr Brabazon 
says that Schweitzer was running a 
hospital, and needed authority ; but 
he adds that Schweitzer needed 
authority everywhere. “His pater- 
nalism, if we must use the word, 


sionajl blows with the argument that 
it is not the visitor's reaction that 
is important, but the reaction of the 
blacks, and * they knew . . . that the 
ability to give or take blows without 
rancour is a mark of comradeship 
Mr Brahazon does not say where he 
learned thjs particular dogma. 
Schweitzer said, and truly, that the 
doctors and Nurse Kottman “ are 
really so overwhelmed with work 
that the humanity cannot come but 
properly". Behind this blame there 
also appears to be sdme element of 
tragedy. \ 

Mr Brabazon's defence of the hos- 
pital is more soundly based. Schweit-. 
’zer refused many gifts of expensive 
equipment. Many eminent mission 
doctors have agreed -with him that 
tlio hospital must not seem an alien 
world to the humble sick. Their 
happiness is more important to their 
recovery than any hygiene. Dr An- 
thony Barker, of the famous Charles 
Johnson Hospital In Zululandi did 
not mind a bit of honest dirt, but 
die operating theatre had to be spot- 
less. 

More difficult to understand Is 
Schweitzer’s rejection of the request 
of his pathologist daughter Rnena 
for running water. And why did he 
not train ony nurses In fifty years ? 
Were the girls of the Ogowe un - 1 
trainable? Would the training of 
nurses not havo been n gift to 
Africa even more important than 
tlio treatment of leprosy ? 

It must not be supposed that 
1 these criticisms affect the claim of. 


Biasu AUi « ‘““A, ” w ! 1 . 

If any young man ever planned ms 
life, it was he. He decided that for 
all the good things of his life he 
owed something to somebody - At 
the age of twenty-one he decided to 
live rill thirty Eor art and science, 
and after that to give himself to 
the direct service of humanity . , 
Rabbi Baeck certainly came near 
. to the tfuth when he said , that 
Schweitzer’s , greatest achievement 
was himself.. Even if one did not 
always like this achievement, _ one 
had to admit that it was consider- 
able. Ana it was made all the more 
bo because it achieved the reconcil- 
iation or incompatibles' within an 
undoubted kind of . Integrity- 

Schweitzer orice said of blm&elr that 



Schweitzer oAce said of himpelr that 
he, had “ the heart of a d0Ye . inside 
the hide *>f va : bitoppotamus 
- Mi* B'rabesiJn cal& 5 hi«V * reUglotw 
genibs. I. would notigd so far. .But 
ne^ boIcHy rejepted the hallowed nog- 


linnaiiij » >r w . i i Y ll i 

was not toward fhe blacks only, but 

towards everyone.’! 

Here is one of the astonishing 
paradoxes. Jamas Cameron later 
said that Schweitzer spoke of the 
Africans “like a Kenya settler ”. 
Yet no one has written more pene- 
trod ugly about colonialism. Ha 
wrote that the trader and the plan- 
ter in their search for profit 

are for ever dependent on men 
who . cannot share the responsi- 
bility that weighs oii them, who 
only give just so much return of 
labour aa the others can force , 
.out Of them. . , . In this daily 

■ and hourly contest with die child 
• of nature every white man is con- 
tinually. in danger of gradual 
moral ruin. .... 

As Mr Brabazon says, " beyond the 
blame is the tragedy". 

• . It was in 1927 that Schweitzer 
burst into, world fame. He was 
showered honours, hia pres-, 

once had “ terrific Impact”, women., 
were ready to devote their lives to 
.him. In . 1929 H4Wae returned to 
Europe. Her^ health was bad, and 
the deference shown to-SchWeitzer 
began *. increasingly to exasperate 
her. She had to pay the price of 
her husband’s self-fontainednfesB.. 1 
The Earn* flared up again after; the 
Second World War. specu-; 

latedgriiat ha might be the greatest, 

■ man iri the world ”, which made blm 
furious. The Bostonian Arnold 
, wrote ; in .the L^b^ene visltors 


. die book to he a comprehensive 
biography. It Is not only compre- 
hensive, it is an indlspensnble addi- 
. tion to the Schweitzer library. Mr 
Brabazon fps' placed us all In liis 
debt. 

One could not conclude without 
reference to the phrase that sud- 
denly "flashed upon” Schwei^M* 8 
mind in 1915—“ Reverence i. for 
Life”. It supplied for lilm what 
evolutionary theory Jacked— « moral- 
ity. It offered a' way out of the 
insoluble predicament, that one 
could not reconcile God the Father 
with God the' Creator. Mr Brabazon 
, says that reverence for life now 
took for Schweitzer the., place of , 
Christianity, . 

■ A lover of Francis of Assisi 


. would find it oirncutc w juiiuw »> 
to replace the great commandments. 
Francis knew as well as any that 
there was a wound in the creation, 

■. and he prayed to be made die 
..'instrument for Its- healing. .In bis 
own way ;Srhweit 2 pr, did - the same, 
but he would nor have ^et himselE 
up against Francis. He had a 
reverence for the Buddbtr.bui) saldL 
of him, “He was .no 
, Assisi.” - And hb . tfcrtatoly. Wuld. 
i ; have sauI that neither yfts be. j, 
•.••.•John Gunther's! account of 
. LambafenO closes With 'an account 


wrote ■ in toe Lambarene visitors* 
bqok that he Was die " greatest soul 
Christendom ” and; Schweitzer 
crossed it out- Blit he shouted at his : 
splendid Wwe Trudi; Bfotaler,; 
" Don’t yop know you’re. talWog to 
:• Albert 1 Schweitzer • 


, JL*ni HUM nut* fcivvaij ’V - 

of how one night he watched 
Schweitzer play ms battered old 
piano in the silence of the junglb, 
aid he wrote. “ rids y 
Bismarck of tnO-iFlri^: i this 
nlfjcent tyrpiii'rithaheart of gjrid - 
. niem n rrir.i:veik)Btit “heart of gold" 
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The Diaries of 


Edited by 

MICHAEL DAVIE 

‘An astOllUllin|j.tI'ca.•slll■e-frovc , Sii iirfoy Times* 

. * £7.95 

Moshe. Dayan: 

Story Of My Life 

'Chnrlsmn shines through the puses’ Lord Chalfant, 

The Times. 

£6,95 

Unity Mitford: A Quest 

DAVID PRYCE-JONES 

The sennntluMil story of the English girl who 
became Hitler's confidante, 

£6.50 

Kennedy 

LORD LONGFORD 

A profound and fni-seclng study of the young 
President. 

£5.95 

Byron 

ELIZABETH LONGFORD 

One of out finest biographers nt her most percep- 
- tive, /Published jointly U'ith Hidcliinsuuj* 

£4.25 

A Prince of Our Disorder 

The Life T. E. Lawrence 

JOHN E. MACK 

‘brings a new and fascinating dimension to tl^ls 
enigmatic figure. A fascinating book’ Frank Giles* 
Smidrty Times# 

£6.95 

All You Need Is Love 

- The Story of Popular Music 

TONY PALMER 

The kaleidoscopic book that records* explains 
. and celebrates the sound of our century. 

• *. ‘ £6.50 ' s 

Julian Grenfell 

His Life and the Times of 
His Death 1888-1 91 X 

NICHOLAS MOSLEY ( 

1 ‘ 'beautiful . -. • a highly ijophlstlcnted and Biiblle. 

I bbok'AnlonlrtPrflserjEveningSirttidardi 

' . £6.50 

i Alone Of All Her Sex 

Tho Myth and the Cult of the 
► • Virgin Mary : 

1 MARINA WARNER , 

| ‘both a ston tehing andenllghtfinlng* 

. £6.50 

! v . Oscar Wilde 

I SHERIDAN MORLRY 

l ^Excellent* The ThneS, ; ' V - . 

I/;.-' ,£6.95 

r Domestic Life In 
| England ' 

bt ; NORAH LOFTS,,: , r . . . 

'patdcularly full of unfamiliar fatta tmd hislglite,p- 
l Sitnd«yT<»iw. . ’ ; 

I . £5.5 o , 




thlb barge of a mad. 
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JOHN WALKER : 

Self Portrait willi Donors 
Confessions of an Ait Collector 
320pp. Boston: Little, Brown. $12.95. 


By Milton Gendel 

him lie emild not write decent fascinating vignettes. The Kress 
English. He told me of a whole brothers acquire large lots of dross 
hook in manuscript which Mary along with considerable gold as they 
liad criticized so severely that buy paintings wholesale from the 
ne threw it hi the fire. controversial Count- Gout ini Bona- 

Wheu. the art collectors are intro- 9 oss l m Sa " iue l H - Kress is portrayed 
cluced, donor-motivation is sue- m ,css flattering terms than the 
cinctly expressed in Mellon’s state- ? e . c ?, nd generation of Mellons— Paul 

mi nui . ir i * IaaIIah mi #1 A lla- niali-.. n 




1 i 


lime, to the then somewhat suspect «/ dris concept. In the Eng- coni “>^seurship and style.) 

efFete field of art history. He ‘f h .. I . ,ne, ; iruc ‘«cy upward social “I remember his smiil] eyes”, 

learnt about art at the Carnegie ' ,1DDn,c y *■ taken for granted. The says Mr Walker of Sam Kress, "as 

annuals, went to Harvard, was one ‘ 1 . onouPS Hsis provoke little more hal'd and piercing as any I have 
of Beretison’s favourite students K ,an a sardonic comment as the ever seen”: 
and eventually become director of ™ ” se . fl ° m Hie ranks each His head, which seemed rather 
the newest of the world’s great ;J n l ] e Land Opportunity, large for his stocky body she- 

muscuins, the National Gallery of ftjj, '/ tcs nf P^sage for rhe merely gested one of ilinsc norrnj'its nf 

Art in Washington, DC. hirncate, but culture Roman emue rare of ffi'J VnL 


ufljjei y uc r --- mui ciy gfsi.ua one oi IJinsc noi-fraits nf 

Art in Washington, DC. jjfj are 'more Inp-icate, but culture Roman emperors of d,e serand 

I JtIarble pile > inaugurated ^ffered a sure emi a JJ y c 5 n * l,r y 1 and like the late rulers 

in 1943, was die triumphal higher Knhprn O C nr Vey0 hi- be 1 t0 . tba of Rome . his expression was one 

monument to another career. that a nS esteem 3 ° f p,lbIlc acclfllin of innate suspicion; I felt as 

Started In Pittsburgh and followed though I was being appraised and 

one of the more conventional lines , Tlw references to Mellon’s lax « first certainly found wantina 

of the American success. story; the l ^ al *re tantalizing, as are the men- Few of tho n »u „ 8 ‘ 

rise from riches to ever greater 1,01,3 of fiscal privileges to encour. * the Qtber collectors 

/riches, in the American tradition a « e public beuefacdons The^iythi- ■ b 2f uly ’ 

the culmination of such oxemplary cal atmosphere balding the dolors that the det0lls ,ndlcala 

Hves is the transfer of accrued d «cribed in the book might have thfularlv fiftfcu A Wa l noc P ar ' 

Wealth and treasure from the prl- b |an tempered by an explanation rhot!f.ULJ A ?, he ™ flS . a 


His head, which seemed rather 
large for his stocky body, sug- 
gested one of ilinsc portraits of 
Roman emperors of the second 
century ; and like the late rulers 
of Rome, his expression was one 
of innate suspicion; I felt as 
though I was being appraised and 
at first certainly found wanting. 

* e _ olher collectors 
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nves is the transfer of accrued «««riDed “ the book might have ticularlv a WB 1 noc P ar ' 

Wealth and treasure from the prl- be en tempered by an explanation chain^tarJ n»in.f, A u he a 

vote to the public sector, or as Mr of ■ how enlightened government mked* row? of S* co SS55 lon 
Walker pithily puts it, the under- goHcy «n tax write-offs has given naSamrf g If' , , Thesa 

laker and the museum director **1 United States more museum! nisherf aml SS i, hea vily var- 

•ftgt arrive simultaneously at the foundations than any other a «rn?^Lril C » ad ed ’ bore witiiess to 

millionaire’s deathbed. Andrew W. country can claim. y ° mer t * se " ae ®f order .and 

Mellon, banker, captain of Industry, Plenty of colour nm<rift«. should h° n ft Bt .merchandise 

sa u i 7do 1 . of ,o ,h «L ,„ a '^ 

James, amassed one, o? the° f laS S?Ms°iS IS^S^hisTo^r StSL 

£ the supreme art col actions, built acquisition by m£E from So H?r bafi hr«tf SCUased A whether 
it « palace of pink Tennessee mitage of f»mZ 8 *i?Ir ers * brokeis « oilmen, or for 
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With an ebullient open-faced tWs early twentieth-century Instance 
' ank D jf ohn Walker recounts sensational « de-acraSonin?" 

I Self Portrait with Donors it was to ha .. n 


’ aaw gauery first as cura 
. then as director. He became 
nary of the museum world 
me more cerebral reaches 


» iissr^i '° v “ £i5 gflg&l 
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gfiSgr in confUcts; where Walker’s 
light hand in dealing with the 
dreadnoughts of art Collecting is 
synthesized In the title of his book, 
j ® suggests some mental 
metathesis between director and 
jBS*'/? *e how-to-do manner ho 
tells us hqw best «. dlreqtor should 
butter up a potential donor, A 
museum director is a little 11 fee one 


. Wtf.'frprfiw,,, 1 . d .rV d ta‘2S , a”“„ f bus ‘^ with 


Jnp. He la always on- his knee* with conversations 8 lheSB interminnfa I. Q tlm? 3 f« d ,ntel ?®*ve public rSi 
hlj hands Together in prOyer.’’ HU L ; ' ' ““n*. accompanied by ' 

B £ 0uld w ® a ni ^ h ^ dip- ° h benefactors are S « BI1 ^ ?3 a ® ^d^fi ' 


rc* . witn conversations, 

h'j hands -togetner in' prayer.” His ■ rn,!.. ■ . , 

wainiiig should be es mubh in dip- ° lhei benefactors an 
^ major : 

SmSnnf r. ^ kflep psaca with . , 

glSS -Punting 

an occasional bowing watchman ? rr* : * -IaIMM/T. ■ 
* mk. obsequious courtier 


k 0 " ft at merchandise 
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en mS £” gUl *J mus eums have 1 at the N °™nf:ham Vuwcimw Art Gallery. 

JJ jwr. 1 * T ;;« »T ! " 

, JJ* ft® Anwricon museum also devolved wliSmS M w i” h*" 1 nrl ■PlwcilaiSm and art W*J 
Jrini - rt t °cmHcaUy aloof obseryfigin dieIr U fmii«° , 7i!l ,,! «- m * *m«l wn 1 >cc<ki»u die Iwwdauj 
‘bo prfwffi began to coum n. I^ ■ ‘ ,ffu " »»«.%« , iiukim ful canumialcmr if 

h “«bed precincts-- to daSro , Rn ,* w,n|1 ““»•*» viuml lilMnry. . . . TMi 

I^bSd EvS 04 ** m World, dalm targe”^ cilloc^tlLn !, ,w "fW'Wdy lw Hie ««t 

rAs mSgjssn % m eg} ° r "* m mwvum - ^ 

w SaU k an i ce Wld solf-suffldancS mnko^wi? d «MMWxs«Milng •• t „ So did 111 n mat P. Ilotint dk» 

&n b ft. for * M h . r ^rt i, si“jsEi 

ves end Intenriva !?i® c08 la,d «« much for tin, ,*'* u wenwiri have been siwfllj 

,a i , accompanied l£ sJ& ‘viSiS r i, H. ft # ^struct ion of il * , ver * bM f **p««s ol WjJ 
aiuo huckstaltot ^ u!S l80 fl . v j sitor J* chullonaed by a uuniiiu, ijnns” at feaar line# andqriicrw 
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The blue blood- bank 


linguistic proferenco of tlio late Is the nearest the staid formulae of 
Lord Lyon, a man about whom the Debrett ever come to current 


many anecdote; deserve to be col- 
lected, and that soon). It is a pity 


affairs. 


Tito text is peppered with Innu- 


By Alan Bell 


that the Court and the College mcrable minor typographical 
have not attached couthy proverbs errar5i and it looks as if lines of 
to more of their grants. One can new!y i„ sertcd matter have not 


PATRICK MONTAGU-8MITH s anonymous t 

Dcbrett’s Peerage and Baronetage (JjJJ^fhi 01 M 
1976 collars for ci 

2,174pp. Debiett’s Peerage. £25. recant liappc 
— Lord LUcari 


see the disadvantuges to, say, an bcen proofread for years, Th© can- 
Crockford preface in which the of choosing supporters (the crea* ennobled thread man luiactu ler or s tant updating which the Debrett 
anonymous editor lets fly on 1m- turns which hold up the peer's being saddled with A stitch in sty)c requires frequently producos 
portant topics like intercommunion shield from either side), a job in **nie saves lime , but when some confusion, with oddities like " Lord 
with the Methodists or celluloid which the heralds lately have mottoes have become well known Mrs Michael Fitzalan Howard!” 
collars for curates. In Debrett, too, shown much ingenuity. Looking in commerce (the i ‘ Stand F flSt appearing thus peculiarly In her 
recant happenings are dealt with; through the book, one can see how of the clan Grant is as familiar as native columns; pages seem fre- 
Lord LUcan’s disappearance pro- much better equipped the tradl- the urns arm a, or the Hennessey quently to have been bashed about 
vnkes some precedents of vanished tional figures are to uphold arms cresO there might be more than ] n the right hand margins when 


vnkes some precedents of vanished tional figures are to uphold arms crest) there might ha more than f n the right hand margins when 

Debrett is not an easy book to titleliolders, and there is an edi- for posterity than the merely tern- the humour oF the weekly cam pet i- t |, e types were locked up. Of 

review in general terms. It would torial lament that fewer of porarily appropriate. The Gate turns in devising further memor* course the intended meaning is 

not be a suitable peg for a Bagehot- Debiett’s people live in the fashion- Porters of the. Bank of England able tags. usually clear, and the single-refer- 

ian disquisition on upper chambers able areas of London than form- (Lords Cunliffe and St Just, at dif ' ' X T •--- »- 


The layout oE Debrett has been ence user will probably consider 


aie aog anc a taaoy cat) reveai peoragos has aaaca utne to tne Ba w a Brookss’), when the sense is 

reinforce” impressioni more easily tions.) There 'are lists of royal affections of the hearth rue which bulk’ of the book, since the entries obvious? Not very much, even 

documented elsewhere, such as the warrant-holders followed by trades- It was surely unfair to Inflict' on are relatively short; life peers* when Lord Snowdon Is assigned to 

Intermarriage of ducal families, the men’s advertisements, and the usual one s posterity. Recent art work widows and children take up even Hawkes (the multiple tailor) 


g^ramyg -a zjzm “ nd „ diiKt - 

sr«r Lwraws: jsej 


warhorses of the left a 


Th«™ ic «.. r ai v cnm« fnn.iiu ^ minimal entries, obvious^ P mistrust- h 0 r ““"i °I 4. l ?»ah l0 S C ^ ,r 52 
There is surely some family re* fiH/iieAiddlp nr nnhUjsrv baronetcy, ancient though it la, -is 

mblance between the Moncroiffea en ® lment . ot 5 , er3 i lave come t J put back from a. venerable 168^ to 
. 1 , 0 . hi, -«<i fi. a i. « i«. A luankJ enrolment, otners nave come iq vu.-, coe /_ -_ a j 


The creation of tho Moncroiffe 


“ — •» , —...-u ( rAI ,hiaj irusion or me ocomsn uaw x.oras ooniuioi».e ubiumh uio mviibiuuica 

hope h ® ' s a , "V Hnd the Priv y Counoil, and then of that Ilk and their " two bearded 


" v ‘~ o\ Crime pIr HnD tne rnvy CDunon, ana men ui imi ijh. tuiu i 

by exp ec t an t curate s). S ome le the baronetage (Abdy to Younger) ; men proper in 

—■ ST'S! the knights “end companion, \ave aahla an5 havl 


armour cap-a-pie 


Collie conical 


......... --- -- , me K nignis ana compaiuous nave hbumj uiiu iiuvuik w«»h». t-u.Mi.ni g _ a t,ot a i nera hi 

SCC rim . i n n ^ [m o o r t ance of HiEhland received cheir con && for thq first helms”; and Lord Zuckcrmnn has Jjue ceremony. Disc 
conti n umg P ° r tance of mgrt laou flnd these col „ fHCT tZnfori are been fortunate In an artist who has “ ed and y ; s 

uiooerty In the ujp^^^ort; nQW tQ be S0llgln in KeUyi M* entered, and it is 


DlllUiUlL'IUl UIHCL9 unrB WUillW AW - V . COC /„ r*- 

terms by matriculating arms and » S“ i*2? d cF,®£ lo iiSl 

displaying their issue (their proles SS .JfJSStn® l?iS' w 
If L abatalnara. but. knew. 1^*1* mS S. 

peer’s daughter who married a 


Disclaimed titles are 


f iroperty in tne upper-ciass sport- 
ng world. Otliers indicate the con- 
' tlnuina (but traditional) adaptabi- 
lity of the peerage— a dentist lord, 


no and these commendatori are been fortunate in an artist who has ent6rad an d it is surprising how peer's daughter who married a 
iw to be sought in Kelly. composed around his simple mid fe 0 f t j iem th ere are (and two rfi on 5) L1 l e Guard (for 

.. S . « i a striking shield a conversation ‘ _\: p _ i._ e \, aBn re . Llfo Guards). They become htora 

Aberconwa^ to Zuckerman is a pi ece appropriate to a disrin- l A r a num ijAr of serious when we read that a vls» 

norous range: it is a pity it can’t guIshcd zoologist, between a gorilla Sir? LtaJ « “b?t AdS not c °unes daughter who divorced in 


Lady Rosslyn is reported as being havB appealed to Proust), .or the when the sentiment is inappro- ““““fuina entry m tv/to-s M^no rafotos die possible libel, 

at the time of her marriage then GEC Complete Peerage whose Skel- P r * a ^e to their subjects reported will find nlin adequately .covered . • - , ,,, ' 

a member of the dramatic profes- mersdale to Towton, Tracton to acUvihos, but appropriateness still here— *arms now sv Benn, ^ronet, The preface ends by telling us 

slon ’’3 Zouche aro familiar in libraries. conUnues: Lori ofivier rejoices but like tha former Lord Beaver- that in future Daftreft will appear 

" r nJ ,, tST entries ^ in^ are mSS (Latinly) in the house of the Lord brook and others the^noor man has ‘‘at longer Intervals than pre- 

There are families witii enor- ™ . e . ntr, « a > n a llfar CfcSfcVoS, eveT1 aa the olive tree flourishes, lost his supporters. The small fact vlously”. As we count our cherry* 

mous progenies, such as the airrf Rnmillv? The tag of another peerage points that the BorohaBS Falkender stones— and count them in 


mous pragHues, mu.ii « Dranunclarioiis (Lord RomiUv’s The tag of another peeiaga points tnat tne curonaBs ruwnnr 

Trenches lords Ashtown, the Hopes prmiuncianons Ug” to a missed opucrtunlty. The Lords changed her name from Williams 

lords Linlithgow, and the Moles- whidi wuld be more .Macpherson of Drumochter have as to falkender on ennoblement 

unrtih vi«rnuntK j those are balanced uoni liiy j wniau wuutu oh raoio • . .r 1IT . ^nnla IroMhor Ulrn Mr Hflarse Brown. 


'* at longer Intervals than pre- 
viously”. As we count our cherry* 
stones — and count them In threes 
and fours — we can only wish that 
more editorial pains had been 
taken to make this last of a long 
annual series a notably ' woll* 


minute. There . are odd names, on 


printing 


?hiX'one‘ C, miEht liave“ based ”a Latin b V t not of'tlie WaL^Tirie® 
as 2n nomSatnre— not holders and their tails are listed 

just the Jsholtos, Mnlises, Drogos with the fullness their ' progeni- 
and Orlundos, w\iich. have partlc- turo requires. I tldnk the final- 
ular family associations, or the batch ^of foiroi^ hiOd 


(Dysart) Tollemacho (Lyulph 
Yclwallo Odin Nestor.. -). who 


the record, descending from the 
sixteenth son of the first Sir 


hmnd hls wny into the Guin^ti Robert As Debrett gives him 
nnnie nt Hnrnrds. AmonB fore- twoiity-tliree children- (Burke 


Book of Records . Among fore- 
names of living males which I 


moroly has a dismissive ° with 


noted were SrataJTErfmU other issuo ”) tho title was .perhaps 
Virgin! us, Aella and Rirlc; and of nwnrded . for .pliibprogemtjvoncss 


women ' Aodny t h Kes troi. Cavil, rather then for belni MF for 
Calypso, Thef Paula and Forfftssa. j'owoy. A brief historical note fol- 


lows, sometimes beginning, as the 
No, it is not for the theory of Hon » Bob R(ldlott j n 6 Qrm ed his 
the constitution or the vdi tmsy o t French governess In The Pursuit of 


the font fbat one uses and mmssos origin es de la fomillo 

Debrett i It is as a wkoi re J® d Radlett sont psrdues dans les 

“£ u 7-. r iBETaiiSn >« h- * “i 4 ” .. ... 

the historical element is constant 


Traditional 
Nursery Rhymes 

and Children’s Verse 

Collected by 

Michael Foss 


The notes list what Nancy Mit- 


and useful (and Improving in the ford (who seams sometimes to 
quality of Its genealogical have confused Burke and Debrett) 
coverage), Debrett is very largely called "P. G. Wodehouse names 
concerned with the living members and Walter Scott fates and there 


illustrated with colour 
plates and line 'drawings . 
£4,50 ' jl 


Pears 

Encyclopaedia of 
Myths and Legends 

Ancient Near and 
Middle East, 

Ancient Greece and Rome 

£5.50 . . Pelhrn - 


of each family. I have for years are pieces of curious Information 
'used the rival product as a con- about entitlement to remain hatted 
venlent source of historical Infer* i n the sovereign’* presence or 
matlon, but only very occasionally about the sixth Lord Byron, " cale- 
have I had to look up Debrett tor brated. as a poet" (tout court). 
current addresses or stray facts Much odd Information can be 
which can often be found in Kelly, gained from a close reading of the 
if not in Who’s Who. baronetage, whether in the descan- 

Those in search of this basic in- dents of the man who “ established 


S ained from a close reading of the 
aronetage, whether in the descen- 
dants of the man who “established 


Derek Tangye 

pn <h ® L,rttel 


dSTJA ■'! *• «*■£ S± c “ r 0 y r if JR 

inainfAnrA mi nrivscv Or a lack of planes in England /. or a present 


i In the Frame 

>***Uinf :: ».-r ' ■ 


luence, — — - uiulki. *•*“■*»*- r-v , — — , I : 

mably last-minute alterations, sug- creations ^ye. Jot been tabulated, 
gest that a considerable proportion but a list might have led to hirio- 
of our aristocracy have been taken lous assumptions being made- about 
m-eclpitately out of circulation, like the distribution of business 
Evelyn Waugh's Lord Moping In honours early in the century. 

Love day's Little Outing ■ who ^ hera idry depicted in Debrett 
“habitually threatened suiride on , d w ^ ]1 pi ^ V oke a wholly scien- 
the occasion of the garden party cl g c reviewi but the drawings and 
* iK- blazons often glve hiswrical op qes* 


^ Dick I 

U . ; ■ ■'*"../// ■: ■ Francis ' 1 


^ ; F far 


called for him Since S pl^nVe^W 

Moping had paid seasonal calls at jn ^efng the rbysl^ arms' of Mrs 

the asylum and , returned In tlmd Tordan »s- 6ar fa of Munstef or the 

fhi* too nisUna* ^nrlnAnf fir H Rf BTnfi* ■ *L. _ - liti 


jum asyjum ana . returiicu r fordanV aar» Of MWSl&C onpe 

fbr tea, rather reticent of her exne- j* dukedoms debruised by 

rience." Whatever the reason. ( a most ele- 

the blank addresses, they dujjjdjh ^ t r deSSmeRt). or In . reading the 
Debreit'a ■ usefulness as a wnrk ^ot, l. {orma i description of the arms 




1 reference: Sometimes 


junior Pears 




i 


information has been difficult to « ^ . ^1^ ^ a s a highly 
‘procure. Years ago Professor Ross vamiiinl muilitv.' 


is not- so much non-U aS definitely fhe ; heraldic ; 


lethfidlHott.; 

'\£2.6o;;'v;-^ 

Peiham.Books 


rude”, but entries like “ married, complete; there j 
Noreen, da. of “ f A — 


vny rslaod ’’ (to 

example), tell 1 il 
there are., whole 
dean .'Thnomhh 
'tantly id the lint 
• Deb'reli 
mere ' 
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Horrors of the hippodrome 


By Robert Browning 


diHuanst rut ion ihat lie shared the pliwiie bishop for currying on a distinctly more political gesture 
pleasures of Ills subjects, that he liaison with an actress employed by than slashing tioin seats. 

Sr - * ma V SSSSS 

^ , , that bishops of whatever persuasion as private or municipal entcipiisc 

So far, so good. But the reader 1 expected to live in sin. He became incapable in late antiquity 
will nonce that Professor Cameron ” unu i 0lls iv sets out the evidence of providing the entertainments 


AI.AN CAMERON : So f ar# so g„oil. But the reader 

Circus Pactions! Blues and Greens will notice that Professor Cameron 

at Rome and Byzantium is inclined to exaggerate the 

rin^nrfnn p r „« • Oxford extremism of the views of his oppan- 

Si2«lS KS £16 50 cm* 111 onlev t0 ihem moic 

University Press, c io.au. easily. wim liictm-lnn. cxcent 


liaison with an actress employed by than slashing train seats 
the Blues does not prove that there , „ . _ , 

was no link between Orthodoxy and The core of Professor Cameron s 


WiflS 111! lllln UCtnwii wi f , , . . . « 

Blue partisanship; it merely shows argument lies in his suggestion that 
that bishops of whatever persuasion as private or municipal entcipiisc 


easily. wnac historian, extent - . , nlhei . cu rtlv \ 
perhaps Jurry, ever "represented RJdhiJZS uSdiclvIl 
Maurice mid Fhokas ns puppets in nkmnic class 8 bore 
the hands of enipire-wide political P L [ie d 


Constant! nop I a [wrote Edward 
Gibbon] adopted the follies, 
though nAt the virtues, of ancient 
Rome ; and the same factions 
which had agitated Lhe circus, 
raged with redoubled fury in the 
hippodrome. . . . From the capi- 
tal, this pestilence was diffused 
into the provinces and cities of 
the East, and the sportive distinc- 
tion of two colours produced two 
strong and irreconcilable factions, 
which shook the foundations of a 
feeble government. ... lhe 
license, without the freedom, of 
democracy was revived at Antioch 


its. But some- arrangements were taken over by 
t he brushes it the state, and that in the course of 
When John the this reorganization the theatre 
1 servant and claques, who had instigated 
contemporary applause for actors and dancers. 


- can change the result. Second be- 
cause the methods used to stimulate 
applause in the relatively small 
audience of a theatre — Professor 
deal gesture Cameron provides some fascinating 
, nts examples from the history of the 

Vienna opera — would be useless In 
sor Cameron’s *- ha vast hippodrome of Constantin, 
uggestion that Opie, 500 metres long, 
pal enterprise What wo hear of the Blue and 
late antiquity Green activists-— For Instance, in Pre- 
mier tainnicnts copius’s Secret History — does not 
expected the square with their being jumped-up 
aken over by theatre claques. They wore young 
the course of tough, and aggressive ; they in! 


eluded the sous of men in high posi- 
tions ; and they had the ear of the 
emperor’s nephew and ultimate 


parties”? He is also given to dis- 
missing views with which he dis- 


lad agitated the circus, agrees m b pridri improbable or ^sbecS ho saw them as 
iih redoubled fury in the Impossible . • One can hm djy p 0teJ1 |j a ] allies in his designs to 
»me. ... From the capi- beheve r h * ^85* thn become imperor, Professor Cameron 
pestilence was diffused Blues (or Greens) lived m such and mere |_ observes that "the allega- 

provinces nnd C W«. nl ;j« h ?™»K 1 i 1 ' s S b S "iiJS "id *>!“ John’s intentions w. n5>y 
, and the sportive d is tine- «|nopk. True. jf probably ignore". Perhaps we may ; 


with the events he describes— says were transferred to the hippodrome, successor, Justinian. If the central 
that Justinian’s minister of finance, where they exercised their well- argument fails, that the prominence 
John the Cappadocian, courted the attested talents in support of the of the Blues and the Greens from 


ireens because he saw them as long-established teams of chariot- 
Dtential allies in his designs to racers. Hence the sudden promm- 
ecome emperor, ProEessor Cameron ence of the Blues and the Greens 
lerely observes that "the allega- and their apparently political roje. 


Greens were purely spot ring cl ul is, P 

I fl,» n.r,.nlln. o 


the late fifth to the seventh century 
was the fortuitous result of an 
administrative reform, then the 
problem of their role in Byzantine 


Now the reorganization of public society remains, however many 
entertainment actually took place, alleged' instances of their political 


between which the Byzantine citi- 
zen made an existentialist motive- 


lit it cannot have been patently [hough many of its details escape activity turn out to be unfounded, 
bsurd. Again when the Blues In us. But there is no evidence for • 


562 set fire to the house oF the the theatre claques moving over, to 


Jess choice. But if the choice was T„Sarv« thtt the very different milieu of the 

in any way connected with a man s « such seemingly pointless vandal- hippodrome; the argument for this 
£ JR "3Z3F «r hi* rehgmu. ,“5 ‘ f JJ r ^ur rin g features depends on a series of very oncer- 


a nd Co MMnt^pIo, . und the sup- gHS W |Stt?“ M h dii SiTfi of hooliganism down 
port of a faction peca.no necessary or Bekm-shows 1 * taking, the form of at 


To one horn, like the reviewer, 
hi Glasgow, there is no problem 
about the political or religious over- 
tones that may belong to sport.' In 


. to every candiclete for civil or Belfast or BeituC shows. imums uuavs uuu »iuauuu n®m a rwluio •»*»« — ; , ulli ~ « » • l r i_ _ u 

ecclesiastical honours. Occasionally Professor Camoron with the soccer hooligan of today”. . in direct competition with one age for most ■“? Sjj 

U'he BIuqs and tho Greens Have fasci- i s not quite fair In handling the But the modern parallel to the another, whereas in a chariot race it 

narad and tantalized historians. Ram- evidence. Thus for Clialcedoniaij exploit of the Blues would be to is clear who has won, and no b ad pei i sh ed , an d the new seiisa ™ 

baud more than a century ago set churchmen to censure a Mono- burn down 10 Downing Street, a amount of skill in public relations solidarity with the ehiistian empire 

out what is known about them in an — ... ■ ■ — — — ■ — ■ — — was not vet born. Would i be sur- 

austere Latin dissertation and pro- * >*• •• -lUL 7 r*' v V prising if men ^“^u^efiilfilfncnt 

vlded a vivid account of them for <} <. , "V *. their dreams and 

rim seneral . reader 111 tiie poges ■; -f- '■>•><• v . . '-.V; vflii-. • l of their needs from those orgamza- 


n tlie ages 
smashed tele 


tain inferences. And It is prima spite of Justinian’s glorious n'con- 
facie unlikely. First, because quista the world oE sixth-century 


LUKIIIK UID 1UAIII U4 OIIIU.1HCU I-BIU- » _ * ' . . _ J 

phone boxes and slashed train seats actors and dancers do not perform Byzantium was a vf Lf 1 !?! 8 ] 

1 ■ • .i i a . i. it s._ .if_ am iiurli Ana aaa Fnv niftci 1 7nAn. in iwriirn rhp nlfl 


the general . reader lu the pages 
of the Revue des deux nmndet. 
Mouiojlovlc, in a long and learned 
study published in Ct;oatiaii early 
this century end in French 
translation some forty years ago. 
argued that* the Blues' and 
Greens drew thoir support from 
different quarter^ of Constan- 
tinople qnu so represented dis- 
tinct economic groups, often with 
-distinct religious affiliations : they 
were pressure-groups, exercising a 
kind of primitive popular sever-- 
cignty, and at the height of their 
power sometimes making and 
unmaking emperors. This view was 
■ elaborated, with a wealth of erudi- 
tion but. occasionally -with a certain 
lack of Judgment, both .by Marxist 




scholars 'dike D’jskonov and Lev- 
chenko und- by non-Mnrxisis like 
Dvornlk, Mailcq and jerry; and K'r 
attained the status of orthodoxy, 
repeated without question in hand- 
books and reflected in works of 
fiction. 

For Alan Cameron this imposing ^ 

edifice .of theory rests on the sands 1 " ■ ■ " ll 

of misunderstanding and. muddle, 

apd he sets about demolishing it by a , 

a/ minute and critical reexamination /V 1 1 fYl 1 C|" O ’ 
or the .sources and ‘by tracing the / V. Lij LCL. 

development of the .arrangements - ; w 

,for chariot races -from their Roman ■ " ■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ 

orfgin to theJU' culmination in Con-. ^ ■. '■ 

standuoplo In the -sixth and seventh . BY Golin MaclfiOu 
centuries. His concluAfbh Is that " 
throughput their history, the oi ecu's rmiWp— ■■ ■ 

parties had neither political nor v p cut r tvan . 
religioufl signiHcarice, but weVe riiere ^ P " S V -■ V 



Detail fro ih a wine jar 
signed by Exekias , one 
of 19S black-mid-iohite 
illustrations in the 
British Museum Guide 
(295pp. British 
Museum Publications. 


I 'i* £ 5.50 , paperback— 

available only from the 
Museum— £1.95) ; 
r*Kj there are alio 126 
colour illustrations. 
Maps and plans of the 
galleries supplement 
j an unusually helpful 
text. • ■ • 


of then' needs zrom those organiza- 
tions which week after week chan- 
nelled their collective emotions Into 
ail Illusion of power, an illusion 
which very occasionally became re- , 
ality ? It is difficult otherwise to 
explain how again and again the 
Blues and the Greens could get 
masses of ordinary -citizens to stand 
their ground against the cold- 
blooded professional butchery of the 
imperial guards. To ■da this they 
had no need to be political parties 
with lo<al branches — an absurdity 
in that age — or deep-laid conspira- 
cies. 

Professor Cameron has cleared 
away most of the nonsense which 
has grown up around the Bines and 
the Greens, and the history of the 
period will never be the same again. 
But he lias not entirely explained 
their j sudden prominence, nor the 
importance which the men af the 
time attached to them. The bath- 
water has been thrown out, but the 
baby is still there, enigmatic and 
challenging. 


- ■ things, we are to imagine an am a- was one way of expressing this? pertius now, careless of the disgrace 

gonism between the two poets. That That is pot' to say chat Professor’ that would bring, threatens to kill 
, may b6. but there is . not enough Sullivan is wrong, merely that the his mistress with himself. This 
-.'evidence for It. The passage in complexities of Propertius’s poetic leads to a further comparison, with 

- Horace’s " Epistle to Florus ” which character are ev£n greater than ho Achilles, who endured disgrace and 


alludes sarcastically to Propertius’s indicates. 

pretensions. fclludes just as sarcastic- These are trivial matters, how- 


t v^l WI1W VUUIUbU UI0QIUVV 

more, all for love of Briseis, but at 
lost, when she was returned, 


triumphs over me, who ani so fat 
inferior to Achilles ? " ' 

.The^yrtiical examples mark fut 


sporting associations, providing for PropcL’tius p™ re i. 8 iMi 5 .«,,uoes just as sarcastic- These are trivial matters, now- «««> 

the dtlze^ a haSMs ^ tor A Critical' I'nt-roductioif ' ally to Horace’s own ; and to. vw;y ever, compared with the main dfe- triumphed ovor his enemy. " What 

.(SnaettM ^linotion^rkH O Smnfrt • .. i, °« another’s themes need not imply feet of this book. A V critical intro- wonder,” the poem ends, "if Love 

f?C5?for loyalty 'find piston^Thelr en¥£' Cnmb r M Se University Press, criticism of him. It would havojwen induction ” should surely be, above triumphs over me, who am so far 

suWen lean to proininence in the tS1S ' ' better ln . a cfitical Introduction 11 fl n, an" aid to the reader of the Inferior to Achilles?" ' 

' ffitb cornu ry is largely illusory, not ; 1 •" r ' . n - ri - 1 '. 1 ; examine more coolly and more poems. But herd no single aha is. . ^e- ttfytjiicaj examples mark. put 

.a- new phenomenon at all, but the T i,- „ j a rtearlv nine for Prohar.' C0S U he anaI °E ies and differ- discussed as a whole ..for. its 1 own add Carryforward the progression 
FiJcldenSd consequence .of a reorga- “ m L^?Sted P afi^ encas between thfl - wo - seka jl do not count - a rather bf feelinx behlnd this argument, . It 

nization of public entertainments" KLJJi The '^civlSzed” Another distortion concerns Pro- slanted description pf Ll) . and begins trith masochistic pnd suldidai 

■ Muth of Ills- wotk. of demolition, |S-ri us ^ whom T S EHdt dl »^tius as i an Augustan poet. Pro-; M*a niyth enlarW^Mt , 

1 is definitive and final, Tliere-Were rnvo^d in Pound’s Hamate lias «ssor Sullivan is right to stress that', -. .«®d l e^t«?dloAi . is | w .amotion and uncovers, -gnoflCgjn . 

!U> -loci -deme." wiileh muS g! 3S.J ?.. P °.“ 1 . u^S?.‘^ll J!Hl lie often meaen^ tlie entperer-.. unp.rinnrtle when jt ffjn- ^ nndertas. it! aggressivn and 

their nckBtical or religious- interests tb^hllnod to JSate’ and'scliolai-s ahus or' successes with Irqnicftl- cftnv >a > poj* „ SrSI lSSS murderous jealousy. The story, of ■ 

one or the S & T3«^S^l£ - . But ho also -gj^s atoajj found hart to say A. MtatJ Achilles introduces a qualification: 

colqur. lt is Ul! a misconception ng to recognize tW com-uption oP noble expression to thd AupiStati |nd_at a time wnen _a stunent m t p oat la ready to endure any- 

dueto misutiddrs tandhtg . of a late .h| *bet?' mMr^nsS 'b£ • ideal of mareiege in 4.11. Professor _ “1 ti j£ analyses?! some thing for Ipss of his woman, but 

’.;-^eek,:tKagd jffi SSSWSSlJp SSK Sulliimi. finds Sti? poem ,« frigid S s a ho when she returns to h «. as Briseis ; 

leaking iho‘ BlMeoi 1 . Gr ^en" party >\ fnvoked^^ witiain dl&lties which l! but ***«• aven If. granted, does not v - po f2!^ n d S Siff W* waa returned to Achilles, he wUJ 

mere. 'Were -' 'fhe-. 1 - prcfessioiitls, Valid rad rarSivS feitmS- . mate it any iea Propertius’s. More- the 1900s has P ut down' Hot himself or her, but • 

;4^ j SWi|»W the-' like, who ; rf^hia ; thlm - anyone 1 -rival, to whom Hector, - as 

% JFtalK Achilles’s arch-enemy, corresponds. 

■*!. ', j~^ | j j u J \\\i GpnflricGomposmon in' Greek fmd -the conclusion is disarming and 

q . f : “ Mss . n , d 


>•"' ' : merft; ;T3ien- tiler a We* 

^ : ri se rs" .oh auppoMira’ 


has ueen roj 

as 


K bn -.bis . artistic 1 ness 
hal forms 


i'espandences.bvcr-, ; aps°mqra th^ - anyone In the -rival, to whom Hector, ' « 

SSS>Ltn4 7" r6 ' «Srin.3Scle, nnd In VilS Anhllles’. nrch-nnnmy, cmrespondn. 

Generic Gomposirion iti - Greek and -the conclusion Is disarming and 
h - Reman. .€* 5 . ‘deflating, Propertius’s heroic gas- 
e^itistkess^ 'angry - ■ him- to com- 

C«S^g4 jurq >pare biniaeif Witn the conquering- 

Cairns- ot . to Miss Achilles, in the end only Indicate 
■ *Sl • ° ubbard ‘ ' his subjection to love. And thus 

foiStu 0 -IL 1 •SLaThiJ 1 . Th i« omission .naturally., affects the devious argument, and the mytii- 


lubbard. 


Cairns-' Ot . to Miss 


mm 

! 




W3sa*l clpjj KeBftntatlqp.of^.uguMan ideology.' Again, thougli'3.11 Is certaihly en place in the argument of sped-, bxolore? df^uiX nassions or the .. 

TJWPA ■ emerge attractive ambiguous poem, the fact remains ffc poems. Arid in fact he singles ® e art ^ wMcK ezK l and Tn- 
ivfc. Propertius compares out for especial. s scorn a’ parage S b il® 


frv&rr 

hbtiUeaed.fqanU 


i ■" JSPWfflJ .£ the- ithu there Propertius compares out for especial ; scorn a’ passage - , “ “ s fh “ r nb 0 

-dbantaSon 'Wm. P wlth which weir Illustrates this ^aspect ^SSSiSSSm' U oSmt^mA 


W tuV^ddt yoir . cToser m a " attempt w . jn^Uj * amWgimus poem, 1 cotiSnfna 

n t F0 v ambtmt t5^ttlB'or evolve “subtler, techniques ofTself- fhera ' 4s a^genUkidV “SSul P note lesS-Mn 
;^^th6v4^iment 'of expression^ toreyeaLth#. teiision’ A en Propertius h told wreuirn m '= oS' h«rf 
4_0lrfur 'fa- , \ d p^ d S; ba i?? een L dle . love-poetry after exbresrine an ovets^.he d 


I 


: . • ;'use o-t psycnoanaiysis, rroressnr . 

ipertl us begins that, poem by Sullivan- should have tegarded the • 
ltrining of his ' womans faith- poet merely as material fqr " patho*» j 

ess ;4n the manner of rejected logy”. But even ; a psychoanalyst 1 

S. jie declares himself ready to has*' to ]earn from his patient in 


rejoice f in my order to interpret him ; and this 
S; - my ; shade, :bqotk, though in som^Ways a stimu- 
’Th'qit. fdllcws Iating introduction, would have been 


son 1 with ;; Haem on j: wjio far better If professor. Sujivan Jiad |' • 
elf on 'the dead bodv'bf ; listened more patiently 'id'sb Rcnc- ■ 

^ Ani^ne^JJ,ke^vise ^ ; ' 
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Three poems by 

JOHN ASHBERJi 


The Other Tradition 


They all came, some wore sentiments 
Emblazoned on T-shirts , proL-inimmg the lateness 
Of the hour, and indeed the sun slanted its rays 
Through branches of Norfolk Island pine as though 
Politely clearing its throat , and all ideas settled 
In a fuzz of dust under trees, when it’s drizzling : 

The endless games of Scrabble, the boosters. 

The celebrated omelette au Cantal. and through it 
The roar of time plunging unchecked through the sluices 
Of the days, dragging every sexual nioment of it 
Past the lenses : the end of something. 

Only then did you glance up from your book. 

Unable to comprehend what had been taking place, or 
Say what you had been reading. More chairs 
Were brought, and lamps tocre lit, but it tells 
Nothing of how all this proceeded to materialize 
Before you and the people waiting outside and in the next 
Street, repeating its nainp over and over , imtil silence 
Moved halfway up the darkened trunks. 

And the meeting was called to order. 

1 still remember 

How they found you, after a dream, in your thimble hat, 

Studious as a butterfly in a parking lot. 

The road home was nicer then. Dispersing, each of the 
Troubadours had something to say about how charity 
Had run its race and won, leaving you the ex-president 
Of the event, and how, though many of those present 
Had wished something to come of it, if only a distant 
Wisp of smoke, yet none was so deceived as to hanker 
After that cool non-being of just a few minutes before. 

Now that the idea of a forest had clamped itself 
Over the minutiae of the scene. You found this 
Charming, but turned your face fully toward night. 

Speaking into it like a megaphone, not hearing 
Or caring, although these still live and are generous 
And dll ways contained, allowed to come and go 
Indefinitely in and out of the stockade 

They have so much trouble remembering, when your forgetting 
Rescues them at last , as a star absorbs the ni^ht. 


^ C ar °h’ m ^ 

» Newly Published 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE BARBARIAN WEST, 

SIXTH THROUGH EIGHTH CENTURIES 
By PIERRE RICHE 
Timwlnto! by JOHN J. CONTRENl 
Foreword by RICHARD E SULLIVAN 

The first English translation of the classic study of the way 
education was organized and administered in Western 
European society between 500 and 750, Riche's book, affirms 
Professor Sullivan, Is 'basic ... to both the history nnd the 
historiography of the early Middle Ages. « • / 

*1, 560 pages ISBN 0-P7249-3M-X $1M0 

ROMANTICISM AND BEHAVIOR 
Collected Essays II 
by MORSE PECKHAM 

'Many years ago I concluded that I could not comprehend. 
Romanticism unless I had theories of language, art, cultural 
history, and epistemology on which I could rest some weight. 

. , , With few exceptions the present essays are addressed 
to comprehending the character of those problems somewhat 
more adequately/ — from the Preface 
X, 388 pages ISBN 0 -5724 9-328 -S *1498 

OF BOOKS AND MEN 
by LOUIS B, WRIGHT 

From research at the British museum to the directorship of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, tills sequel to Barefoot in 
Arcfldfa follows the career of Dr. Wright, who has achieved 
go much for books and men, and gives an Informal account 
of research libraries In the United States. 

XX, 180 pages ISBN 0-87249-344-X *7.95 


The Serious Doll 


The kinds of thing arc more important than the 
Individual thing, though the specific is supremely . 

Interesting. Right ? As each particular 
Goes over Niagara Palls in a barrel one may 

Justifiably ask: where does this come from? 

Whither goes my concern ? What you are wearing 
Has vanished along with other concepts. - 
They are lined up by the factory balcony railing 
Agalrwt blue sky with some clumsy white paper clouds 
Pasted on it. Where does the east meet the west ? 

At sunset there is a choice of two smiles : discreet or serious. 
In this best of all passible worlds, that is enough. 


Wooden Buildings 

The tests are good. You need a million of them. 

You’d die laughing as I write to you _ ’ . 

Tlirough leaves md articulations, yes, laughing 

Myself silly too. The funniest little thing ... 

T hat? show ft all began. Looking back on it, 

I wonder now if it could have been on some day .... , 

Pindable m an old dalendar ? But no. 

It wasn’t out of hlstorv.but inside it. 

That's the ifung. On whatever day we eptne • 

To a snudl house built just above the.wdter, 

You had to stoop over to see inside the attic window. 

Someone had judged the height to be just right 

The way the light came in, and they are . . 

Cluing that party, to turn on that dishwasher . . . i 
' And we may be led, then, upward through mote . 

Meanwhile if the swell diapasons, bloom* . . . . . . 

Unhappily and top soon , the *&¥ People are none the less teal 
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Recently Published 

MATO'S PHILOSOPHER-KING 
A Study of the Theoretical Background ■ 

by ROSAMOND^ KENT SPRAGUE 

Novel is this, spproech to whet Is perhaps the most rlSs- 
tinctive Platonic political concept. By treating the philos- 
opher-king’ as possessor o£ art or science, the author Is 
able to - suggest how Flalo could regard statecraft as gen- .. 
nine science but sophistry and rhetoric as shams. . 

KvHLMSpetecs 39BN 0-87249-335-9 >** . 

NATURE AND VALUES 

■Pragmatic Essays in Metaphysics 

ty THEOPORE X LAFFERTY . , I \ 

Intiils summation of his liffif ? work, the author argues for. I 
a broader philosophical perspective than -he imds reprq- I 
rented by moat contemporary thought; IBs arguments, de- 
veloped along the' Hues , of the .pragmatic philosopherfl 1 
George Herbert Mead' end John Dewey, am -primarily 
directed against logical poslUvism and linguistic analysis., 
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The determined dendrophile 


By F. Fraser Darling 

IIRRDURT L. LDJJN : 

The Natural History of Trees 
269»p. Wcldcnfelri and Nlcolsoti. 
£ 10 . 

OLEG PO LUNIN : 

Trees and Bushes of Europe 
203pp. Oxford University Press, 


Trees aro taken ton nrncli fnr 
granted by man buE it is doubtful 
whether any other creature has 
acquired a purposive intent to care 
for the forest ns n multiple quasi- 
organism, nr for individual trees. 
Certainly the goat cannot hope for 
employment as a conservator: and 
yet. the goat is a highly intelligent 
and delightful animal which hap- 
pens to have been brought by man 
:o a lower altitude for utilitarian 
m r poses — so it is not the goat’s 
original sin. Its natural habitat 
•a mainly above the tree-line, but by 
bring domesticated it lias become 
in opportunist; the metacarpal 
joints of its feet even enable it 
m cling and climb so that branched 
trees can suffer defoliation as well 
is barking of the trunk, and so the 
Areas go. 

The forest has no voice and can- 
not complain at ill usage. Man 
ind the goat hove laid bare mil- 
lions of acros of forest floor, lead- 
ing to desiccation and loss of organic 
matter. The loss is mainly irre- 
parable now, but the relatively few 
men who look upon the forest as 
more than a resource are asking a 
lot of questious of trees, of asso- 
ciated creatures, of the soil and 
of the complicated climate of the 
forest. 'This, is what Herbert L. 
Edlin’s The natural History of Trees 
is concerned with, although he does 
not attempt to study or explain the 
forest as a biome. Perhaps he is. 
wise because tbs natural history of 
forests -would, stretch him too far 
in a book which is hard to classlEy: 
it is not a textbook or a scientific 
treatise, nor is it what might ba 
called a popular book. And yet 


lie is disc nisi vo and always infor- 
inniive. From natural history lie 
strays into limber usage, culture for 
fiuit, and other resources which 
some trees can he persuaded to 
yield to mail. 

What is certain is that the lav 
reader who buys this book will 
became much more aware of trees ; 
someone who will not take them 
for granted. There is a section of 
black-and-white photographs (too 
far removed from their immediate 
textual relevance) and some useful 
diagrams; but no coloured plates, 
which could have done much to 
help the autlior's ecological re- 
marks that properly pervade the 
book. 

Mr EdJin is trying to interpret 
lvhnt rhe silent trees have to tell 
about rliemselves and their growth 
forms and habits. They adapt in 
their own ways to wide variations 
of climates and even against fire, 
which has always been a potential 
natural hazard as well as one of the 
principal threats Introduced by 
■nan. The barks of the cork oak 
and the giant Sequoiadendron are 
extremely fire-resistant at low 
heights, the former by thickness 
ana density of highly insulating 
cork-, the latter bv development of 
an . air-filled fibrous structure 
equally insulating In quality. HigUer 
up, where trees iiave adapted to 
the shortage of moisture, there are 
other awkward problems of survival 
to overcome. Necessary water con- 
servation in some climates may have 
induced a waxy or glossy overgreen 
leaf which bums ' readily and 
furiously. A world of trees suffer- 
ing man’s wild fire has, in a period 
of gross human over-population, a 
decreasing chance of survival ; even 
the tropical forest which man has 
tended to consider almost impen- 
etrable and, indeed, never-ending. 
The forests reaching on to the 
Nyiko plateau in Central Africa are 
now fragmented into isolated 100- 
acre patches, and one sees that a 
forest needs its skirt of lesser trees 
and bushes for. its continuance: you 
gaze od these patches apd yqu know 
they are doomed to become as the 
surrounding grassland whore the 
bustard displays like a feathery ball 
on stilts. 


Here in Britain .lohn Evelyn 
studied die natural history of trees 
300 years ego, at it period when 
trees and the artistic taste of 
landed people tended tn arrange 
the trees as elements of landscape 
gardening. Nor should we forget 
Lhe eighteenth-century Duke of 
Atholl who replanted thousands of 
acres of Perthshire and fortuitously 
produced that beautiful and valu- 
able tree, the hybrid of European 
and Japanese larch. The Forestry 
Commission, for which Mr Edlln 
works, has become the modern 
tree-minded duke; in its lifetime of 
nearly sixty years the Commission 
has become increasingly the natural- 
ist and the landlord, with a broad 
obligation to society. The tree is no 
longer a potential stick of timber 
but u living thing with other living 
tilings. The living tree is accepted 
as a necessary part of our comfort 
and shelter. In short, trees are 
becoming better understood, thanks 
to the Evelyns and Ed Jins of this 
world. 

Oleg Polunln's Trees and Bushes 
of Europe is something special and 
an achievement it would be hard to 
overpraise. The book is packed 
from cover to cover, for even the 
end-papers carry keys to the 
ingenious and economical symbols 
used throughout. Each page con- 
tains four or six coloured photo- 


graphs by a much-travelled author, 
ana coloured drawings by Barbara 
Everard whose gift For such work 


is well known. The quality of 
reproduction of these illustrations 
Is superb and there Is no separation 
between them and the highly con- 
densed but never turgid textual 
matter. Origins and naturalizations 
are nor forgotten. Then there Is a 
section on barks giving eight 
coloured photographs to each page, 
of the seme quality. Finally, a 
tabulated section on the uses of 
selected trees and shrubs; this Is 
still good natural history and 
emphasizes the unity of ecology. 
How many of us knew that the 
pitch of elder was used for removal 
of oil and dirt from delicate instru- 
ments and watches, or that leaf in- 
fusions of sweet chestnut were 
helpful in respiratory diseases or 
whooping cough ? 



The flying fruqtivores 


A noble Jacobean mouser from 
Edward Topsoil’s The Histone of 
Four-Footed Bonstes {160?)— one 


By Christopher Perrins 

DAVID SNOW r 

the Web of Adaptation 1 

176pp. Collins. £4.50. . 

: Da^d. Snow’s work Is known to the 
professional' ornithologist as an 
almost unrivalled series bf papers 
- -on the lives' of the birds of the groat 
forests of South America.; -Most, 


the consequences of eating fruit, on 
sexual selection, nests and other 
features ; • here the evolutionary 
aspects of the ecology of these birds 
are considered. 

With qne exception. The oil-bird, 
the species described belong to two 
closely related families, the rtiana- 
klns (Pipridae) and the. family con- 


tain ing the bell birds, cocks' of the 
rock- and other striking South Ameri- 
can birds known generally as cotin. 
gos (Codrtgidae). Most, but not all, 
of these birds live Very different 


forests . of South America.' -Most ?, * birds live Very different 
however, of . his important publica- Ite* 

Hons, hove appeared 1 in scientific uay v F iy 

Journals,- many of which are ; not J)J 1 * h ^Y ^ Q w 0Ur ^' SatUer logger 
.easily-. available to the general pub*. J B e ,,,h , i'» c0 1 v™ u - nal 
lie*. The Web of Adaptation is an- -SSKSS A 10 *’ W?* 1 fe n 8 


journals,- many of which are : not 
.easily -available to the general pub-. 

. licit- The Web of Adaptation is an* 
attempt— and a highly successful. 

, pne-~<o'Bive the -general, vendor i^: 
into the lives of birds which' 

. differ . So greatly from those of our 

: ' oWn birds. 

\--tlie Snows— Por: much of' the work 
has^ been dope . by David's wifa, 

. Barbara— hava Sp?«t a large propor-r 
, .fW.w oi O' past, twenty- years in 
.Soythi America, in.TrjnidBtL Guyana, t. 
- ‘ ' Ecuador,, Venezuela'- and' 


suiinas, D.uszes, cucks 
■yd ‘ so - forth. ' Usually each male 
bird, has a separate. 7 court " within 
the lelc,: a bare, cleared - -patch' • of 
ground With a few. Uptight saplings 
or n special perch .within a tree. 
This it;;- will, defend-, /vigour 

aoninet . nt-n bm ntnlaa T’k n CntMi, 1 


mating. 

dividual 


'Comred on fruJ^eating^wrda ■ aim? 
. their Oology,. The book- v dr^6rtbea : 
(though readably; ,»n'4- 

- Sere a’rc radre 


-ej^ .at •; Jpast*; there’ la : 
, little .to chdcso-between the attrap- 
. Uyemess;: oF thel djKereqt males’ dis- 


plays; -Jii tth.dw : /pecle S ’ with large 
lpKW ■ bbwe yer k ‘ tb&fahles with the . 
most-’ cenu;aV '.Mptf-i attract morfe 
female^- suggesting- -tlUt tnere- are 


some differences between the. indi- 
vidual males. 

Otherwise there is little contact 
between the sexes, the females 
doing all the ncst-buiiding and rear- 
ing of the young by themselves. 
During the breeding season the 
males spend up to 90 por cent of 
their day at the leks, demonstrating 
that they have little difficulty col- 
lecting food. Also compared with 
birds in temperate areas they are 
long-lived, again suggesting that life 
for the adult birds js not difficult. 

The female builds a flimsy nest, 
tile emphasis being on inconspicu- 
ousness and inaccessibility in a 
-World where predators are numer- 
-Otia. Only one or two eggs are laid 
and these take, again compared 
with birds elsewhere;- rather a long 
time to hatch and fledge. 1 Neither 
pm slow development llor the small 
number of young seem to stem from 
an overall shortage of food since 
the young may only be fed a dozen 
times a day. though the femalfe may 
ba sitting about, apparently doing 
nothing. The. quality of the fruit 
diet miy, however, affect the speed 
Of development In spite of every 
«nd a high proper-. 

' Raised an ^ £ew are 

■In the general chapters Mr Snow' 
brings together many facets Of foe,; 
life of these birds ana looks at them: 

dietl ; 


becomes dependent on the bird for 
dispersal of its seods, it “wants" 
l ° maintain as high a number of 
the birds as possible so as to en- 
sure all Its fruits are taken. 

This Is best done by having a 
spread of fruits throughout the 
y® ar - Not surprisingly one finds 
Jhatdifferent spades of trees fruit 
In different months and so there is 
a steady supply of fruits for the 
birds. Presumably each species has 
gained advautage by fruiting at a 
ttma when few other, species wore 
fruiting;, in this way it increased 
the chance that its fruits would be 
taken by birds. As a result, fruit- 
ing trees occur all the year rqund. 
The possibilities of such Interactions 
arB almost 6n<Ue4s and only now 
“ r ® they beginning to be . undbr- 
stood. The final- chapter Stresses the 
nofld ito ■ conserve sortie • areas of 
'these- enormous. Intricate : forests 
where so many species of animals 
Have such highly specialized re- 
quirements that they qould not live 

; The Web of Adaptation is Well- 
written, and. eaqjjy ronfcjoi; : fhe, T e- 

/1 w0rke & wwAhwit.- to mm 
detailed work or ar 
given i q an pppendix 
-clams' -are 


of the many striking illustrations 
in The Book of Cats, edited by 
George MacBcth and Martin 


Booth (288pp. Seeker anti War- 
burg. £8.50). Arranged in nine 
sections (naturally), this is an ex- 


captlotmUp enterprising antho- 
logy designed to show all the 
aspects of feline fate from the 
cal’s cradle to the Ufa beyond the 
grave. Tap literary cats are wall 


who was drowned in a tub of gold 
fishes, the Cat that Walked by 
Himself. ( The Cheshire Cat seems 
to have disappeared, though.) So 
aro Top People's cats: Jeremy 
Bentham’s, Thiophlle Gautier’s , 
Theodora Roosevelt’s. And there, 
are also a host of the illustrious ' 
obscure, together with much fas-) 
cinating out-of-the-way catlore.ana 
new short stories specially .com - 1 - 
missioned from , Patricia Hign - . 
smith and Roy Puller. One would 
have to be a vary dull dog not to 
enjoy it all. 

Herbert Mace's Beekeeper’s Hand- 
book, now reissued as The Com- 
plete i Handbook of Beekeeping 
(192pp. ■■ Ward Lock. £4.95), .was 
first published in 1952 and quickly 
est&bftshed- :- .itself as a molt 
readable and well-presented .guide 




ish , rea 



and 
It Is 

work 
own- 
on 
a 

is 

and revised by the secretary 
e British Bee-keepers’ Assacfa- 
on and has a foreword by ArthJ f 
M. Dines, president of the associa- 
there one fihds some 


a ■" symblos 


j| 
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The historian as anthropologist 

By D. C. Watt 


SIR JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT ; 
l-’riends. Enemies, and Sovereigns 
176pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 


the small, beautiful but sadly bat- leL almie to articulate them clearly, in s sn...in«..n u. ;" h *l 

terc-d cnuiurv house where’ butii about .subjects, emotions, ideas lntli- turned out, oil extiinimitioH of the t«-d oil tbe same scale. Sn John 

archives and Editors were housed, crio beyond their experience nr original sources, in have missed the devotes more ** JJi* 


-a • j iotnjifu-.il y drama with heroes and 

H AufYI O fl villjins and nnrt reirospectivc .hidn- 

H S ■ 0 .Vj fl meat in which no one appears totally 

1 lJ' V without guilt or rcspaitsibiliiv, and 

all due to lie overtaken within 
n decade. Of the two it is his 
Munich which is clearly the beiicr 
book, and lias yet to be super- 
His summaries of documents often seded by one conceived and cxecu- 


LC.TCU gnmury iiou^tr wncic i;uui nuuui .’um/jllli, i.munv»- ■, - 

archives and editors were housed, erio bey mul their experience or 
• .i j ic..i u . tor n between tne de- 


soinciimcs in those dreadful rooms ruum , unug iim kw.. -- 
In Cornwall House looking across light of teaching the few who were 
the Thames where the Foreign bright, interested and motivated, 


— - = ^ uie i names wnere ine ruivign ui ipii ( hiivibjuu n-— . 

„ . cT!. Tni,,. Office library was housed, rooms and the need to pull along those 

Ln £i w !n the earlv vears which contrived to feel like under- whose inadequacies were less than 

Wlteelet -Bennett in tne eat ly years d caverns despite their they only too easily assumed them 


U 1 l(,l Jflnl SUWILL-^ 111 imiL MU 136U Ulil- , I«V .7 - / „ 

point or even to hove got it wrong, to discussing rhe Nemesis of Power; 

,, , , , . he does not however confirm the 

Where he excelled was in his impression left both by his original 
pen-portraits of the characters in- lM . c f ace and by the timing- of its 
volved ; indeed, one was often appearance, that it was, in part at 

i,ihl« thn ■ m ru'ocf inn hit'll 1 rtnpii. « 1 1 ■ « ■ . .. - .1 


iitg my military service to enter 
Oxford, to be attractive. What I 
wanted to do was to find out why 
I had been precipitated from a Mid- 
land academic childhood into _ so 
different a world, a question which 
for me meant examining how and 
why my country had had to fight 
another war to end war only twenty 
years after the first one had ended. 

A little later I heard of a vacancy 
among the editorial staff of his- 


nothinc ra do witJi tne uriiain . . — , ununki iuhu « 

of the 1950s In which I lived. profession much worse rewarded Wr ] an He entered the field in the Sir John's fines! 

ot tne «aus in mien ,Iveu - than teaching either -at school or aftermath of rh e First World War offer the war i 

give this personal reminiscence polytechnic, all of tilts, wlilcli is the when that formidable group of official life of Ki 

two reasons ; first because dull substratum of the academic lite, sava nts and scholars who made up has been compa 

onl.rni a Alts IR«mnlro ie in. umc wrra liicnaiuta to Sir Jontl. nO VMI i-ii-al Tnt-alliaMirfl riflnflrr. i.l c-i- 


1 give th 
for two 
this volum 
troduced b 


Sir John's finest work In the yearj 
ter the war was probably hi? 


him ueluuic uun 9UU3UIIIIIIU u, in- savants anu senuturs wuu unug 

memoirs is in- was terra incognita to Sir John. He t jjo Political Intelligence Depnrt- 
* Macmillan in was a writer and a gentleman men t at the Foreign Office, appalled 


oI official life of King Goort 
U P has been compared unf 


Harol 


[icolson 



troduced Dy Harold Macmillan in was a writer and a gentleman m ent at the Foreign Office, appalled George V:-and Sir John was clearly 

a way which makes perfect sense scholar ; and his nearest parallel by the exjierienco of Versa! Ilea, aild understandably in awe of his 

to those who were of Sir John]s was the late G. P. Gooch, who decided to launch the London, sub- subject whereas his predecessor 

generation, class and milieu, but is among other things edited the s equently, the Royal Institute of lacked the sensitivity to feel awe tor 

likely to be positively misleading earlier scries of British Documents international Affairs, to bridge the wa rds his. It is, however, a fine, 

to anyone else ; and second be- on the Origins of the War (the fiap between the expertise of the well-written, wholly credible work, 

cause this volume of Sir John’s 1914-18 War, that Is). vory few and the nppalliug jts picture of a man who rose 

memoirs not only covers most of *i iaM tu »n ?= tn ant ignorance of the outside world superior to his own limitations of 

the years in which 1 used to meet q i J° T S? P tam akoMther s ' ,own both by ,ha P uljUc ® n . d education and physical disability, 

him. but also vears in which my Sir John into a not aitogeiner . . -nohacai masters. Their evakliia a far moro vital Impression 


tori ans who were engaged on sifting the years in which 1 used to meet com] pare! tuesi a a UoeetFer Sl,0wn UDl . n . °. y ,11B p uu “« education anu. pnysicai wrawuu, 

mid preparing for publication tiie him, but also vears in which my J 01 ' 1 ' tSftlmt *h«lr political masters. Their eyokl.ig a f ar moro vital Impression 

400 tons or more of German diplo- own work overlapped, followed on, h®PPy p ®^ s «ni«a thJ ho P e was to live » HS sir J° hn of his subject both as man and as 

rnatic and Cabinet documents cap- and in various ways retraced much god \\ was alllo d f did, less like a historian among monarch than Sir Harold’s carefully 
tured at the end of the war. I of his own. The_ truth, despite Mr ho forly figure of Harold lamp eriy ^ h fac?ur e d periods. 


tured at the end of the war. I or ms own. me uum, ueswuo mi ms sources, umn as an anuiro- manufactured periods, 

wrote again to Sir John, who had MaciuiHan’s accolade, is that Sir V S ^d ^Bunie dld^coS P“ lo S ist ai «ong his subjects, to Friends, Enemies, end Sovereigns, 

resigned the senior editorship a John did many things very well aUtoml ^t is said. JJut lie aia com observe and to record for tlieir tha lnsC volume of Sir John’s 

year or two earlier but still occupied but lie was never, except in the pleu i the whole s |r‘ es 7 ’ ^ m J ol0V t °3 contemporaries, as a scliolar and a memoirs, covers visits to the Nurem, 

fhe post of special adviser to what loMest, sense, either a don or an potion would record for those be rg trials, meetings «d peu-por. 


the post of special adviser to what loosest sense, either a don or an volumes, wiicie w historian would record, for those 

I learnt to call “ the Project ", to academic. He showed no inkl ng the eq u 1 vale n t e n t e it ri s e af ter s o ni e wllQ readj tbe history of the past. 

asit his advice. He backj .... and dowdy grM »f teaching ™“ d *.11 But as a .man ages, his own pre- 

rtiy academic career was started, mediocre and sometimes actively « the most e was 8 c| r j D h n sent becomes the past of the genera- 

Thereafter I used to meet him regu- resentful students in basic courses , notes to have ito wri h J , tlon that follows; and unless his 

larly, sometimes at Whaddon Hall, getting them to conceive tlioughts, always a very meticulous scholar. lnterests keep pace the advance 


Itistorlon would record, for those ber g trials, meetings and peu-por* 
who read, the history of the past. traits of the monarchs, presidents, 
But as a man ages, his own pre- German officers and statesmen lia 
sent becomes the past of the genera- met and consulted while writing 
tion that follows; and unless his his Mimidt, Nemesis and George Vi, 

• . . 1 1 j -.1.* .J v.. J. MAPirtltarnl Ia nil KliP 


The depths of depression 


By Eric Kara 


getti ng them to conceive thoughts; always a very meticulous scholar. trith the advance ffi.' «Sh' ^oreTeripWTo public 

of time, his work begins to cross affairs than His two previous 
n ■% * the divide between content- volumes, though written with the 

.4- /H All porary history mid the his- same charm and enjoyment. His 

II LICUl lory of the past. So it has been memorial service this year, held 

Jr with Sir John, whose two great post- In St Margarets, Westminster, was 

which he had no faith whatever. For Freud he has both admiration w ar books, Munich, Prologue to TVa- ajMnded by f 

His stubborn resistance— or, if you and chanty; less for his heirs from eedy and The Nemesis of Pouwr, Who s Who that he could b^ebe ; j 


STUART SUTHERLAND I 
Breakdown 

276pp. Weidenfeld and Nlcolson, 


llDVe a UIUIUII^CU Oi.u.jra.i* , ju» — J - ■ 

nave up and entered hospital as a modestly in favour of behaviour 
voluntary patient. therapy for willing subjects with 

Uarfl found alleviating drugs, mild disorders, unfair to Laing— an 

aortas* ws&jtrffi 


URBAN SLAVERY \H THE AMERICAN SQUTH 1820-1860 

A Quantitative History 

lfta d anal^8 Q examinee the apeolal forces which Inhibited Jha o rowtii ^ol 
slavery In nllleei It also . detail, many nl ^lS 


having done anything wrong Ho was the way society is organized and 8 , QV8ry |„ oilles : It also datallB many facets ofaiavery, even 

arrested one fine morning. .. . That “ItojMnwM S e er thouglK seek Vo change ft in i welf-t louglitout JSSSul practice* which developed to their MMjM- h 
is how it must have seemed when, ptwlic _ 1 ®bulco : toi iter Hto j forming political per- so do | ng BhedB u Q ht on slavery ps a complex social rmd economic kistiwi. 

4* m wi, ua ., . a nroHiirriva noss. In time trio acute misery w«jr® ninnrtne w uMiiiv.* .u' «nrt cultural savory, and on tnq 


in the midway of a productive 
career, after many years of — by his 
own account — unrelenting and un> 
reflective busyness, not pausing to 
cultivate his soul or his complexes, 
ho was flung by what should iiave 
been a trifling marital mishap— the 
discovery that his wife's lover, long 
a figure of fun, was actually a close 
friend — into paroxysmal jealous 
rage, insane suspicion and panic 
fear. Feelings of inadequacy, guilt 
and worthlessness followed. Stuart 
Sutherland Is particularfy good on 
the in capacitating, apelike obsession 
with trivia, the infantile regressions, 
and the wretched sensation of bore- 
dom, bo often Ignored or dignified 
by some more sonorous name: or 
being bored with himself and bor- 


noss. In time the acute misery 
lifted ; 

Was it film antidepressant ? The 
support of the clinical psycholo- 
gist? Giving up cigarettes? Tho 
realization that many others wero 
worse off ? Was it being needled 
by a woman registrar that re- 
stored some fight and spirit ? Or 
was it merely that most depres- 
sions are self-limiting, and ro- 


stons wb Kti-iHiuui'B, internal 

storative processes usually occur ment8 nre much the same . neuce 
tion ? mCdlCal We-T^ 

7. m fiS£d£t K^eSklo&on Sere followed a hypomanlc ' ’VkiSte upper dass^were f n ° n a n "f^ondenoe thal boflan a* a frulilul partner; 

with wf§a, the Samale regrissions, rebound, narrated with an fofec- noticeaWy^more n^tic tiian^- SnfrontaUon, Dr. Norman 

and the wretched sensation of bore- dous but bemused jollity: We one else j..™ M u Oldham explored' the vltalfBauea that jralaed by ooloi^allam.ln Afncai 

dom, bo often ignored or dignified know as llttie about the causes periods or high Eng*- Thla ^ present BbleoUon reflects upon the poigloal et»nomy 

by some more sonorous, name : of e i at lon as we do of depression.” the Renahsance, S&JWdSHSmto of racial and cultural dIflafonceB, an.d the role ol 

being bored with himself and bor- After the pronlddmess came a l an ti Chrlatianliy In a raolaliy stratified society. £14.26 •; A 

ing ito others, tlie very expression SOCO nd jess acute depression; the ijeencharaetemed by a sing Axirai i a oc sl R MOW LEDGE IN THE LATE NOVELS OF 

of his tedium making him feel more violent rtiood-swings were graduaUy of ^rec^»ncem with the Wdflen LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE IN me b r.vvi= 
bored and more borttig, making Mm damped; he reentered the world springs of behaviour . HENRY JAMES * 

fed that a distress iwuch produces knowing that he functions, as we Professor Sutherland packs his Ru i h Brnnard Yeazell ' . worid where' the BoundntiOii 

such a symptom must be boring in ajj d0| i n the unpredictable intervals contusions into a bracing l set of !n his late novels Henry James ?. re *te£, P mSS flS^l^iMnpratenseflhS' 

ongin, in mechanism and in its pros- 0 f sanity. "I seem to have found advice to those ebiut » between unoonscloift 'aitapMon-nd 

pects : the yawn, a universal dark- fl qu i e ^ h arbour from the restless , S: fiM a doctor first, avoid mm-' re a!ily. are constantly ehlftlng. In UJj : 

•ness, swallows aU, itself iocluded. 0 cean of despair and elation on llWt8 un lcss you’re in good mental bewilderment and exoltement of a -reader enterinfl their fictional umv, h 

Any hypochondriac let loose on which I have been tos^ fw the don’t accept ^T^SSSSS THfe DISCOVERY OF 80UW‘ AMERICA- AND THE 

' tills book— parenthetically and last few^years. I J M dfugs from a GP or PS^hosUrgery rnc uioi-wvcn . . . 

paranoldally I wonder just what the harbour is anything other than from anyone, don’t wastie time with ANpALUplAto vvi 

They are trying 'to do to me-will a temporary wfiige.*. Hb fonot. ASS!fo«en vdvaaea' -«ioK -am the ia4R ! ol.01*<SOVery wWeh'.h«( 

have- many disagreeable shocks of grateful. for the experience, which, «*^strust anymte who te& .fo .1488 of the South' American coast. TTtpse voyaoee 

rtopanltioL whfch just shows that fie. ■ Wfg y.”;: yW northeast Braril »0, 

tife forms □!- mental distress are uni- wwiflt^dbvold of ffann or WJjJJ-. better”* LfB«4ee» doA t a Wend revealed HJi atlons of the Spanish empire In Bouth AmerlOa/' 

disablement, and though ; Professor • with such experiences acting on only 1 ‘ - - . ' ' . 

Sutherland writes with lucidity .and his constitutional impatience .with frlena and ^etwi^re A NATlbN OP BEH AVERS i .. . 

f ran knesa— which doesn’t exclude elaborate schemes of psychodgta* , ,by^ thejr ^unaao^t j Martin E. Marty ^ na «inn n( Ka(ievera‘:.lha author a rflueg, 

artfulness— he cannot convey the that lack empiriCBljustrflca' HwpfidneM-hAndrSomfld Lyndon Johnson shoe called America is .njrtlon °T in lhfoivlew-wha! 

. ferocity of-the experience; we must tio ^ j t i 8 . n p surprise fibat j*b^ tak^S ■ (JrMgj. fawn*.** 1 1h r at America' he» Jelso becornB Mgwgft ^ ffiriaLbeliaVlouf-S. 

, take his word for it that he felt consumer’s guide to treatment vAich. 1 Sutherland, JSj-SKJitS moat diatingUlflhea one iMIftMUB i Jg2 ,l SJSSli-22Sd no what S 86y 

worse than you or. I do. Also the &ti,e bulk of the HooLisbra<>. ' T&SlfK had what pUwJV-whrt ousioms , they . obseive-arid nol: only met in y. ,v 

Chronic Is not the acutes I may be ln ^ gi bomyi even jaundiced. The . a. erfteague ^ asMunne orbelleyd. £6.75. . ■ ’■ '■ 

morose today but will be no more Hi^red Jejtoan yh'o can't see « ever been a, compulsive womamzerr mtmmmmmmmimm 

tomorrow or yesterday ; quite ^, e w Aed for the trees naw or . m fJF ■ . « r said X ttouriit I;liad he^tt; '^r ^ -■ 

other is the suddeh fall from- health not r^ah Profosaor SutiierlMds time” an^he. 8fiidj’'fHovr .- , . . . ■ i 


ways such as forming political par- BO doInfl Jt BhedB „ ght 0n slavery ps a oompiex , bB 

ties, wiring pamphlets or planting t | orij on ihe peoullar nalure of lhe euoceas of agricultural slavery, and on tnq 
bombs, and the inconsequential vory | mpor tant quaatlon o! Southern alagnatlon. £9.75 
behaviqur of a schizophrenic , EARLY-HYDRAULIC CIVILIZATION IN EGYPT 
His reluctance to ace n mad A study In Cultural Ecology 

Intone application of liis consistent j^b ^uSor^oomblnea ftnUiropologloal end of* sajli5 . 

and wolf-documented - deprecation pro v QOaHve Hynlhesls ol the arohaeologlMland h^rlo^rewrdoiMH^ 
of the importance of environ- land use, envlronmenl, and (mMW h «nS ' 

ment : madness is seen as a random tlnrea until the ol4ae of the Pharaonlo era. Prehistoric Archaeology an*. 
Internal malfunction; aB environ- Ecology. £8.00 Ototh, £1.90 paperback. 

BY KENYA POSSESSED . . ' 


The Correspondence of Norman Leya end J. H. Oldham, 1918-1928 

Edited end lnlroduced by John W. Cell _ . . 


yj otraiB HIVHS Buuvnuw , — eiauon as wa u “. , U1 lave oftMl nature and aeterminania or raviai wiu * - • • 

bring bored with himself and bor- After the prenldrimess came a J®o4 Andtot ^Greece c.® l r iat,an,ty In a racially slrallfled soclely. £14^6 

ing ito others, the very expression SOCO nd jess acute depression: the been .characterized by a flog AurziiA^s: a, RMOWL^OGE IN THE LATE NOVELS OF 

of his tedium ‘making him feel more violent rtiood-swtogs were graduaUy of direct egW^th the Wdtlen LANGUAGE KNOWLEDQE IN me i-»i b nvra 

bored and more boring, making Mm damped; he reentered the world springs of behaviour . HENRY JAMES * 

feed that a distress which produces knowina that he functions, as we Sutherland packs his R U t b Bernard Yeazall ij K«.in7t«rfaa 

In hie late novels Her 


feed that a distress i 
-such a symptom mu 
origin, in mechanism 


ruiuifil ,§ * aa^npL'U i ym ICQILMUU wiu 

ss which produces knowing that he functions, as we 
must be boring in ^ do j n the unpredictable Intervals 
Ism and in its pros- 0 f sandty. “ I seem to have found 

n ..nj.ra«g<1 HAPlc. i u. 


Professor Sutherland packs Ms 
conclusions into a bracing set ot 


Henry James oreated an -exoltlnq world where the Boun'dajfoi 
lOLft Suspicion -and certain 


jspaar ua vnwn lvsts unless you’re m gaoa m«um bBWlidermenianaexaiiemwiiMi«* iw»« r .^.--^--.B- --- - 
e been tMnng, tHe don't accept psydsfltrMc TH ]b DISCOVERY OF SOUTK AMERICA' AND THE 

rs. I vdsh I rould feel d rogs from a GP or psyc\ostirgery J."® “ IWIAM VOYAGES - ' ; :i- , 

is anything othesr than from anyone, don’t waste time with ANDALUSIAN VDYAwco , i 

r refuge.” ^ He is not, an on j«™3i»tie therapist .above Louls-Andr* Vfgnerii ■ • th'a taafi ! of i discovery wWeK h‘ae| 
the experience, which 2|. «-rnl«mutaiivone who taUs. you |h '1499 the Andajqrien yoyfiSfatOOK ^Mn 1W -P* Tbese vovaaes 


vdyegqa t^K. oyer We taqR 

alBMlS of the South American ooeat. Thpw wyaQee 
S ^a 'oontlnuoUB coast] ina from north^asl Brw* fo._ 

» 8ssJR*sJsSflSBJ!Jfiiir^^ 

NATION OP BEHAVER8 


• '• -r*-y 


tHE UNIVERSITY c’;- 
e Iceplied, ^ BlK ^| ngt ^ am priabe Roed 

fcaii tha* -;V : ' 
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, __ firmly in the tradition of those of to nine- down. The witch (» aoto { 

Confidential Scrappy, Weepy and Hotsy srffts r“5 

7 JT i/ Kay Nielsen, Harry CJurkc, and of uicmn) is frightening enough h™ I 

flwptjit «-* has t- 1 * 'n: Sn^ I1 rKS: ic S «Sif^rssrtais ■ 

Sr2SS“b,te«' , J. ZLTlSi y ^ The,™ ! ** ruto: .he had Lc lb- changej; ? one JS ft* . 


benevolence: he Is in fact one of Ego). 


erary agents. This anyway is the mg wings m inntasia, sinmry pre 
special gift of Tha IVf-uer’s Manual dacious cats tmd crows and frees 
(,9iSSppj Palm Springs : ETC I’ubll- and above all the witch-queen in 
cations. $19.95). "Until I read The Snow IVhice who traumatized s 
Writer’s Manual, ] didn't realize generation. The static images are 
that one important tool had hecn icons of fear; the gaiety emerges 
mining from my desk", writes Wal- in snug and movement; Pinoccluo'i 
ter P. Kincaid, “ currently nirector raffish companions, Dumbo's first 
Shaker Heights Regional Nature flight, the Dwarfs (who, incidentally. Idling. 
Cent or, Ohio, where his writing and Hre die sevon survivors of a mob A fii 
communication skills are in constant 

use." He doesn’t say what tool Jic , • , 

has in mind, but it might be a type- — — - 

writer eraser, the selection and care T'M 1 

of which Is discussed in one of H a 

the manual's more gripping pas- X J Cl 11 IV 

sages. 

We begin with basics. Clean white 
bond, with not lass than 25 per cent T] . „ . i 

x™ wisWihh ss ?"?, r r weird , h, ‘ bit . i 

or even 9 lb grada. Front there to M nev f r cn< ^> Gaston 

use of the comniB, development of Nothing, of course} has e 

character, and packing of manu- Since that first, dap of ft 

scripts for- Lhe post, with sections And tfie infinite sjjlcndo 

on the writing of fiction, the writ- j wonder if it occurred l 

ing Of ttou-fiction (a better commer- Subtle these inenuines r 

cial proposition,- -according to jack ?fLi 

C, Dlerks, because nobody wants „ ? w * l V they tool 

to read about personal relationships Holding back enough fo\ 

at a time when the eternal verities 3 

are shlfrtug); the writing of poetry JJ ie toosic remains ? 

(one of the less fatuous sections, Yes, there are and a 

with a useful glossary of prosodic Designed to help forget t 

terms), writing for magazines and Suddenly, as the motive 

scholarly a journals,- for children or There will float overhea 

Notllu1B ° n r science Gizmos that distribute n 

fiction or westerns or dictionaries, Alnne fired nld-faneleA 

but an amazing image concerning. ME.KrSp 

•pornography — "a writer shouldn't Millionth decade yielam 

. try to excite us with . one hand and Calming down the sped 

save our souls with the other"; Flecking our path with i 

nothing -oir haw to ‘writs writer's ... • _ _ , 

m anti sis At 1 T)g a H tor ary agent (f l a Counf to toils twi 

specialist, no less so then a doctor, , Three , four, five, six, si 

a lawyer or a counsellor. 'His time ' Nine, and one is .. . wh 

valuable as other profes- Not for them there then 

110 Jess Granted, death is endlei 

time in proparing himself"). SlilL hnw tn stmnnxp 


publicity stills and related material. 

and above all the witch-queen in There is also a spoken commentary lation iroin saeten to turn;, iiinugn even a Peter Arno Bacchus. Tha 
Snoto IV/iiie who traumatized a of a degree of self-glorification that of course the process of animation, later feature films show a stead; 
generation. The static images are would bB considered extreme by the meticulously rendered move- falling-off, as the artists’ sketches be. 
icons of fear; the gaiety emerges most religions : references to ment, also provides most of the fun gan to conform to the finished prod- 

in song and mo vein cut; Pinocchio’s supreme unique miracles hang on and the wit. The distinctive vision net; David Hall’s splendidly rid 
raffish companions. Dumbo's first the eardrum like blobs of meringue survives in the backgrounds, the designs for Alice — lineal de'seen. 
flight, the Dwarfs (who, incidentally, filling. minor characters, mid the villains, dun ts through Gwynedd Hudson and 

Hre the sevon survivors of a mob A first glance places the artwork though here too there is a process flurry Rountree of the Tenaid 

• originals — were discarded in favour 

. . • - r - — ■ | in- - -i — -- oF a style so coy and sugary that it 

- cmild only appeal to camp-fanden 

T - lt i i T — they and other collectors, incideo- 

FJ anker to the Left Aleyoop sm. stssrsait 

* the Auerbach Gallery. 

■ for J*hn *shli*ry Ub Iwerks, Bob Giiletc, ' Albert 

„ i , , „ , , ,, , .• • II inter are among the unfamiliar 

That " urban blues luu gotten hold of you ogam, * names that deserve to be more 

And your ureird habit of doing f our- count burpees to the tunc of Rachmaninoff's first , familiar. But where is Disney him- 

Will it never end, Gaston ? self In nil this ? Nothing much 

Nothing, of course} has ever begun tn be the same for us seems to be attributed to him per- 

Since that first, day of facts, thrills, moving sun-motes 

And ffe infinite s,, lender oj the Kkkapaa War Dtmce. . Resizing Jniui or tbT^JllX 

1 wonder if it occurred to you then, how sifted we were to grow in the end. debases His, certainly was the 

Subtle, these weavings and blendings of all things, trademark ; and the mercantile 

The funny way they look out at you with their obligingness, aspects of the enterprise * are well 

Holding back enough for you to see them, and yourself. illustrated. Cinderella — ■" an all-time 

, record in merchandizing tie-ups"— 

The waste remains ? ' was promoted by n “ fabulous tr£» 

Yes, but there are and always will be reliable methods parent Jeweled slipper in a traiw 

Designed to help forget the whole damned thing. parent berib boned Incite bandbox" 

Suddenly, as the motive starts up its grindy working in you , —tills featured in ' a number of 

There will float overhead again those inevitable patterns, ° f 1 ,em ° na - 

r2.l Uinf IT ITT flV/flrr lint lif.f rlnnW f tidi'd & - IlCC . 


rhat so often occur during the linns- hints of German Expressionism 
lation from sketch to film; though even o Peter Arno Bacchuv. iG 


FJ anker to the Left Aleyoop 


for J*hn *shli*ry 


There is a refreshing concen- 
u-ation on commercial aspects, and 
a superb demonstration. of how with 
a alight reslanting a ‘ Sensitive 
character study of an aged -Polish 


Immigrant can become a cogent case ’ 
for the common sense small investor 
In equities. The ' contributors' 
knowledge of the market is unrlvul- 
led, blit they do ill to expose them-, 
selves! by offering an exemplary 
rewritten uoveL fragment more un- 
. couth than J the original :. " perhaps 
; : someone was outq thorn ; perhaps 
.;lhi$ was.the-oply way to safely alert 
l him to,. the change In- plans; per- 
. haps. / . The book will be 


. haps. / . The book will be 
invaluable to anyone who wants to 
prepare material correctly for the 
coplest;, to "understand adaptation 


prepare 


. for the screen; to writo A popular:' 
' article on . reforest ration ; to study 
. char Actar deterioration, or evon-r—'. 
■ who knows ? — produce 'someth ihg 
. like -The Brothers Karamazov or . 

Oliver Tuftst, “ which -'would- hold 

the, attontion of. any avaricious 


young reader 1 *. 


That " urban blues ” 7«w gotten hold of you again, 

And your iveird habit of doing four-count bui-pees to the tune of Rachmaninoff's first , 
Will it neuer end , Gaston ? 

Nothing, of course } has ever begun tn be the same for its 

Since that first, day of facts, thrills, moving sun-motes 

And the infinite sjrlcndor of the Kickapoo War Dance. . 

I wonder if it occurred to you then, how sifted we were to grow in the end. 

Subtle, these weavings and blendings of all things, 

The funny way they look out at you with their obligingness. 

Holding back enough for you to see them , and yourself. 

The waste remains ? ■ 

Yes, but there are and always will be reliable methods 
Designed to help forget the whole damned thing. 

Suddenly, as the motive starts up its grindy working in you , 

There will float overhead again those inevitable patterns, 

Gizmos that distribute nothing in excess but just stand there . 

Alone, fixed, old-fangled and yet well into their million- 
Millionth decade yielding a modest interest, 

Calming down the spectators, 

Flecking our path with whatever luck would be, if only we knew. 

Count to ten. One 4 two, , 

, Three, four, five, six, seven, eight , f 

* Nine, and one is . . . where does it lead ? And what can it possibly mean. 

Not for them there then but for us here now ? 

Granted, death is endlessly the less alternative to woe. 

Still, how to suppose what was once conceivable for others 

Had dropped out like the transmission from our whole belief system 

Abpast before we were sentient. 

• Oh, the wolf-man's yawp is only an impish y<nyn (aawgli . . . mm). 

Nothing so much as this hokey indifference 

' Betrays o.ur yen for some kind of entelechy , ... 

A lend-lease or exchcyige program dealing with things as they are. 

■ ('Throw everything in, said the white man. I will, replied Nanook.) 

Sharon lent me this sweater three weeks ago and. I still can't tell if it's wool 
Worsted or bested,- 

■Ick. You creep. You and your, crummy jokes. 

.. The shame' will never be outlived . ... 

g f this dnd a thousand ot/ier small inflections ; 1 
reen sloppy breakers, which, wading in, we grow a bit tired of , ' 

That series, beginning with love, whose end is folded ir\ the mist. . 

. Somehow they all. race at you now, : , 

, But upward.-Mftetl and without ceasing to be ' ■ ’ • 

Out front where even the air. spends itself in delicate swoops. ■ ; ‘ 

' . The gist p/ it. is this leaning and tftis tacking, 

„ ^ .Returning at' the gentlest t\ig, 

. And never knowing vihat might hot conie of the weather, . . 

' . . ; As it says this, and that, shining, as is its woitf. ; , .. 

: : v - v David Bromwich. 


Noblest 

Roman 

lit 1958 Hid Monotype Corporation 
held an exhibition or the great col- 
lection of Eric Gill's monumental 
work which they had just bougm 
from his widow, ro utld to the dnnjj • 
in«s for the printing types which Gill 
Intel designed for them. It was a 
moving occasion j Ilia mixture w 
exhilaration and solemnity wmea 
characterized Gill’s passion for tne 
Roman alphabet had nover been 
more clearly revealed. The collet- 
lion came from four sources: first, 
there wore soma small preliminary 
sketches, done for clients j then uib 
working drawings, done by Gill w 
his own or his pupils’ guidance, 
finally, thoro wero the rubbing 
made of each stono before it lea 
(those sometimes show the su|«rio* 
vity of Gill's engraving to that a* 
his pupils, good though they, were). 
Besides these records of Gi" s 
scriptionnl work, there .were nis 
files qn the types he had designed 
apart from those for Monotype- 
All this material, Smhe 2,500 
sheets of inscriptions (representing 
almost half Gill's - recorded, work) 


and the lettering- and jypfl-dWlgns. 
- has been generously- given > by- 
Monotype Corporation -to the , ^ 
Bride Printing Library, who have 
- organized a small but well-chosen 
" exhibition of It, augmented bv some 
/Tn nnrticular. cne 


years on;. 





r r \ V"-.. . -. Aa_ John Hitch, the Monotyg 

sonal charg’o that .he:, has Imposed his patlpn: frpra; the. World of.' sense, its ..Sde^ow^ls^end^'gift, 

V - - ; ■- ;; th*ories on the Facu. . Still mv*r ’ cpn«edtrWo£.fln S ‘ rt^ Urse coCions of Gill's 

^th suspicious It Dr.-Mrip PttaCk the > United 

obked •°. | J modern Art,- which he regards- . to beWlrtgRa? B^^ u ***** 

t that with. all the less fayour hecause- it 

n the 18 French: r.Hit^ugumen^era^aav49^4^ I. The' teftder pi ay 


for W. H. Smith a* a guide for their 
sign-writers). > ?-• ' 

. As 1 John Hitch, the Monotype 
tha nagurg;. director, observed as no 


®?w. has b CoIJec- 
any- single instltu- 


m 










Ived it, 

mob h 
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A sense of style 

By Michael Baxandall 


ear * ayrenway ;'comparing tte found himaelf face to - ahbwa how C n his hand 

i Station wefe ' fkee with'., .the Prussia- Germany il^.ioaal 

mlrrnhfvim .. n -which hiflri m-nv»H-»haf It tun ni fi min ' ^ cmy 1& tts r form -witli . 


uyciu /uu i ii uic • - | 

for the ’.Manners Chape* 
y. but the real cve r open?‘ 
magnificent ..!• calhftrtP^f , 


PETEK cay : 

On in History— Manet, 

Gropius, Mondrian 

26 5 pp. Harper and Row. E9.75. ^ 

Peter Gay’s Art and Act can be 
■ead on one or all of several levels. 
Primarily it is an essay In the causal 
inalvsis of artistic style, proposing 
a method and trying .t out on 
Manet, Gropius and Mondrian, it 
is also a special application of sonic 
Ecneral views about historical know- 
ledge that he first stated m his 
Stole in History in 1974. On a third 
level it is a piece of aesthetic auto- 
biography, an articulate account of 
some of the enthusiasms and in- 
sights about art of a widely culti- 
vated historian. But one will taka 
■h here mainly for what it offers 
directly, an inquiry into what the 
historian can properly say about the 
causes of an artist's style, nor least 
such causes as lie outside the ait 
itself In general history, And how 
he should say what he can say. 

Iil anticipatory footnotes in 
Style in History, Peter. Gay referred 
to this book as Three Variations 
o,i the Theme of Cause, and such 
a title is perhaps more immediately 
transparent than Art and Act , for 
cause la the theme throughout. 
Explanation of cause is for him ( 
the historian's most interesting as ( 
well as difficult job, and cause Is , 
what people are really . talking ( 
about when they say, as they often 
do, that a work of art “expresses J 
the world In which it was made. 
Cause is complex, Professor Gay 
insists: on the one hand, it has ( 
sources in many areas of human ( 
experience and tn attempt explana- 
tion out of just one — - for Instance, 
the economic or the artistic is 
wrong; on the other hand, in any 
particular event some cause is more 
, Immediately in play -than .another 
cause, so that one must distinguisn. 
Moreover, the one sort of categoriza- 
tion of cause bv area of experience 
is not in the same register as the 
other categorization by degree of 
. immediacy: ono cannot innko firm 
remarks of the typo of. W 
immediate precipitating cause being 
artistic, and economic cause belong- 
ing to some phase of more remote 
precondition, or vice versa, in 
general terms tills is fairly un contro- 
versial ; but quite how, in actual 
historical explanation, docs one 
proceed ? 

It- is possible to argue, nnd Peter 
Gay here cites Lawrence Stone os 
spokesman for the view, that the 
historian cannot really hopo to my 
out objectively the separate causes 
ip rank order, so complex and elu- 
sive is their pattern. Gay disagrees, 
and his general argument la for 
causal analysis of the historical 
event within a scheme of three 
principal worlds or spheres of 
nutnan experience, the 'private 
world of a man's Inner life and 

! personality, the public social world 
a£ the culture he lives in. and the 
world, of craft in which he works 




Manet’s " Le Chemin tie Fer", 1873, one of the paintings discussed in Art and Act Wlnll FlandefS 

Daniel Defoe ~~ 

arfd Ventan, upTW. end ot A, C nnd Ac, Edited by G. A. Starr 

^WSMSSSSi ^*nrt ’historians are extreme,, * Jhl- edition ar/WdW 
iiimself from ' the strongly feu Uictunt to reduce works of art to originally published in the Oxford 

“"2e>££^ EeSEe'f 

old masters, subjects drawn from describes the book as a romance, . 

modern life. i t is rather more complicated than with Moll its charmed heroine. 

It is these last that lead to the- . . Every art historian (and one The hard-cover edition remains 
public cultural W UI now use the term In 'the Pick- available nt£3. £1,50 Oxford 

was the pictorial /M mw, the real wickIail sense 0 f a Watoriart much P „ nt , r hacki 

painter of modern life Guys could ^ terBSted ln t he relation between “ a P eW nc — - — — .. —■ t 

not be, authentically in his time. ^ D j ar t and general history) CMn.AlAnu rzf ' 

What he saw in Paris, the people, . awara t i iat behind every painting SOCIOIOQY OT 

llaussmann's new streets, the borne- sculpture there must lie some C #1 ■ i^sai-inn 

vard manners, the machines, stimu- of ca usalUy that certainly in- CIIUu auw» ----- 

luted him to a positive response, and ludes a]1 kinds of experience * p arihhean Reader 

a painting like the Washington " Le Qf Af . t ^ Act He is acutely M LariDU Pdii noaugi 

Cliomin de For” of 1873 Is a inanl- 0WBl . e that, language being what it pHitfiri hv P M.E. FlClUerOa 
festo for the modern, a new urban j he cannnt exclude causal jmph- tUlteo r,lvl ' y 

and industrial ideal. The private cat i 0 ns from what ha says and that and G. PerSaUu 

and artistic factors are easy to men-. theBB | a i plications are often uncon- — , . 

tify in Manor, but ii-ol)ed. Ho knows that he can often This reader Is designed to 

f « . -1. lavnArt « 1 nf • n* WflVK (Ka lllPtHPC (111(1 nfDDlCllS 
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East Indian 
Fortunes 

The British in Bengal in 
the Eighteenth Century 

P. J. Marshall . 

The subject of this book is lhe 
pursuit of wealth by Englishmen in 
Bengal. Ft is both an invest igution 
of the legends which have grown 
up about the ciglitcenlh-century 
‘Nabobs’, describing how 
fortunes were made, and an 
examination of the role of personal 
ambition in the process of British 
commercial and political 
expa nsion as a whole. £7.75 

Robinson Ctusoo 

Daniel Defoe 

Edited by 

J. Donald Crowley 

In his introduction to this most 
famous of novels, Professor 
Crowley reviews the history of its 
reception and examines the iriost 
important interpretations of the 
book’s centra! meanings. This 
paperback version of the Oxford 
English Novels edition, which 
remains available at £3, also 
contains n chronology, 
bibliography, and notes. £1 .50 
Oxford Paperbacks. • 


and From which he derives special s 
capacities and preoccupations. A t 
man's action draws on causes from t 
all three of these worlds but it is o 
possible to discern a distinct hier- i 
archy within any particular action, f 
tiie private world, for instance, 1 
pressing its claims more than those e 
of the craft, itself more or less in « 
evidence than the general culture. 1 
In Art and Act Gay goes on to i 
exemplify die working of suoh an i 
analysis for visual art, a painting ; 
being taken as a historical event 
and causal problem of ‘ the same 
class as, say, the outbreak of a war. 
He chooses throe artists to repre- 
sent the dominance of each of the 
three spheres — Manet for "the pri- 
macy of culture ", Gropius (penhans 
slightly an odd man out) for the 
imperatives oF craft", Mondrian for , 
“ Che claims of privacy 

He has the courage to offer 
hostages. In foct, and It is a poor 
return that some reviewer sum up 
two hundred pages of practical 
criticism and history in a few lines : 
summary Is betrayal. Yet one must 
Indicate the broad lines of his ex- 
position, even at the cost of 
exaggerating its schematic bent, io 
take his first demonstration; 
Manet’s personality, the private 
sphere, is notoriously paradoxical, 
socially conformist but wilfully in- 
dividual, a rebel in a top hat ; tlie 
cult of sincerity and the determined 
independence, clear also in his 
painting, go strangely with the 
ambition to receive tha ■ cross of the 
i Ltigion d'Honneur, as his father had 
\ done. In Freudiah terms the latter 
[ may be described as the return of 
» the repressed, a self-identification 
s with the father. In the craft 


inhere too in Manet’s attitude to oifers method and examples, and 

!hL .!l and trSon of painting, lm s ■» hold 

there is ambivalence. His use of the mental standards. Does it hold 
old tn asters, Spanish and Venetian, up? At the end of Art md Ac, 
is both affectionate and disrespect- Gay notes . 

fuL and was a means of liberating art historians are ngr«Mll re- 
himself from ' the strongly feh luctont to redUGevroiksofartto 
authority of the academic orthodoxy a set of causes. Theydonotlikc 
of the time ; but there is also much to establish why Manet Panted 
in Manet that is the effective liis “Olympia” .precisely as he 
achievement of what his semi- did, to do. so soems t° dlmimsl 
academic teacher Couture had Manetid stature as an artist, tc 

E £r&usrsrte ?r j 
SSe 5 ®" dm " frora no roon 


Sociology of 
Education 

A Caribbean.Reader 


ry in Manor, hut trolled. Ho knows that he can often This reader is destgnea to 

in the end culture bulks largest, identify circumstances of n wprk illustrate the themes mto problems 

It was a culture that produced of arc that have some sort of causal a f t | lC sociology of education, 

both the bourgeois as philistine status but ; on ith« basis _of especially in relation to the 

•aSSffiS : . 

enough resistance and just anT the links betwecncducntlon nnd 


tic m ieu. it offered Mariet just ho enri either weigh their magmiuae Caribbean, Hfoua?r issues, 5»uv.. . 
enough resistance and just enough or locate them In any firm the links bet ween education and 

encouragement to give him the In- work oth ®L^f. U . s ed ' c ®Sse is * social change, are discussed RS .. 

Sts® " ^ II 

Iftaw n " tept 

Individual talent, was dominated by ha will hai/e .difficulties. Theseare - QT LA W . . 1 . , ■ , , 

atetf 'iSisssasfta war x f "s- J h. l.a. H art. 

KS 3SjK» C i' S2M3U- J*. I When »«. «™t«ged 15 - 

conscious and. uncoMciou., m. *e 


interest like hU theosophy, stimu- 
lated by craft through an Influence 
like that of Cubism, tv above; all- an 
elaborate sublimation of his fear 
of hiB . own sensuality.: the 
mints ol Mae Wert here to he dis- 
aimed by He; Stijl- Tp repeat, 

summary, .caricatures. .....’ 


Tones and 
Overtones \ 

Selected 

Poems _____ 

1926-1 97 & 

. * his theoretical soul 

•' by C/H. ’o. Scaife \ iS 

C. H, 6. Scaife^s i)iew vpltunp - 

192g-1976, has just been tssued with an by^drdon Water- though thi last gen 
.. Nevill Coghill and a WograpWaj > #°JS 122 pages, cal pirouetting.Broi) 
• Held. It 5 in a limited of 400 copies, lllustratea, u b nQ pB 

.£^50, . q opies obtainable By. visit to ; .. . to ° tbQ piySio-histr 

£a?aa 

-- r - ? -' V.'i -tifd baca.WaFrj 



1 It Was JirSL puuiiairewi" 

worm mat u i outbreak of the French Heyoiution, iyoi,thlsboojtwasd«cribed by 
conscious and unconscious, w Sot the peculiar forms and colour* theiuridicalReyleW as *a ■ ] j $•' 

Kterest like Ms theosophy, stimu- energy in contribution to jurisprudential 

lated by craft through on Wluen ce ; ^mt-.^se, TOctalfact?. thought*. It is itoW made pliable 

KAS There are a variate of pensions jR^apercoverafot tl\o first tinjft. 





Lr&SSASLSSS; assisted by Allaon Smithy : 
fe’i52f8Sr?R.'ilS!S Thi S pa 9 erb»kedHloa«B!^ i 

| 14 ub . historical event ” he the One irt bard POVers : first , 

(Aal MntlMD anil.Alit of A.iltlicIlMf in 1 OAS. £5.75 *. ;•* 


cal 'pirouetting . around covering-iaw ag X ’^tirtlquey historical evmn •* he me ^nemuaro ; 

theory plays no part *«t ho J? bound to f^elttetlMa. and out of published ial?6S f ».7? . ... ; 

pna » happy to pay. (jncomfortabiy ov«r*dtesaed- for } 

to tha!' ^ypho^irtoriw :Sa-..ocM»16n.. .*.•*; • ' J V- . •;/ • ' ' 

as ' a Proper ..ambi^h jh^ not. 0f course. a patndng'J^a Wstori- 

to the coari^ p^i c ,r a L:^L e - ; hal eivent, among OtherWSf ..m i , i n S VArfi }tv 
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ii like Lite French Revolution or ami tin*. lypn-My «ftors '.mmiliing <>n X ( 5l t.f JnnihdiK 
even, to go individual, Caesar’s like a pu^lu ; In. in this lie nwv 1,1 ,L| l,,s * „r ‘'j, 1 , *' - nl l 1|U I 

ducisi.ni to cross! he Rubicon. For proceed to lui.fc f.»r LimmiM.iiiit.-, some 1*1 * °_ f r 

a historian to ask what were iliu «r even, if you will, causes that even ■ argumiui tl ' ‘i. 
causes of the account hook would mighi he i vyiMeivd m this visual Amts kn S. J. rrccduci g n.is U 
not be absurd, but a more itaium! oddity. I'm- iiistnncc, the quality r»f oped ■" “Jy 1 ■ d, ‘j|[ fn^JiLnce 
nnd unstrained curiosity would ho “ Olympia ” described hy Zola uiiild style of discussing later Renausaii e 
to ask what conventions one must he folio wed into mid-umeteemh- nrt which, when one looks turn, 
know to read it truly and what it century conceptions of analysis, or out to be a stretched version of »en- 
slioivs about the past, content and [he dandy's cult of detach mum, nr alssance critical uiscauise ,? 
form together. The sorts of past current notions about the percep- wrt of ^uperthaigcd hviiei V - 
experience one peers at through t ia,i 0 f colour, or other cultural J n this country consrKijously ihe 
an account book or a painting in- things, but any of these would have best studies of an arhat In 1 1}« social 
elude mucli the same sorts as Peter to pay i ts W ay | )y placing or order- environment ! J^ VC been the books on 
Gay wou Id descr i be w ithin a pattern j „ g t | , 0 peculiarity Zol □ started Courbet and I Is co 
of causality, but they do not pro- f,. onii if j t d [d noti then it would T. J. Clark, tlie i \ in dd Dolmetscli 
sent themselves ill that pattern or ll0t | )e nin ,iif esr ; n "Olympia”, how- ° r SS 

indeed selection: ono looks through ever niaUy contemporary witnesses “ 

die object to an array of circum- thBrc be fo ‘ Manot estecra . Marxian analysis that came out of 

stances not identical nor isomorphic ing tho ” ct of anft jysj s cultivating then ?' 'be success of both is very 
with causality and its possible aud tiding books on no mo e 

structures. colour theory. Recognition of a f^ er ° e , ” d UfS ■’ ‘ , he exiraardsdc 

A distinction between circum- circumstance is resolution of a ca|lses ste 0 d f s * le than Uie JSS 
stance, which the art historian may visual problem : IE it is authentic whereas the other is 

often discern in a work without one ends up ivjiIi a that much more JJJJ interested in them indeed and 

straining himself, and cause, which shnrply focused, or more effectively .7 ik - e ff ecr And it is this 

cannot Tw recpgnized as a stnio balanced, or .more coherently orRan- g“ S, „ro n "f,ts ol.e to a last 


of causality, but they do not pre- 
sent themselves ill that pattern or 
indeed selection: ono looks through 


the object to an array of circum- 
stances not identical nor isomorphic 
with causality and its possible 
structures. 


turc without supplying models from 
outside, is important here. A cir- 
cumstance is not Just a soft-core 
cause, it Is something pointing, as 
it were, in the other direction. A 
cause, one takes at, is a bit of en- 
vironment acting on tho work of art; 
a circumstance is a bit of environ- 


Sg¥ttM 8 'a‘rts =rS:"“ 

problem. This may sound both causal 8Cttfime ’ 
commonplace and up-ln-the-air, but i t i, as ra ther an eighteentli-cen- 
everyone knows the kick of recog- tury air. It would have come as 
nidoii when it happens, and It Is strange to Montesquieu, but he 
this pattern of explanation that might have sympathized with its 


that prompts one to a last 
observation about Peter Gay’s 
causal scheme. 

It lias rather an eighteenth-cen- 
tury air. It would have come as 


n circumstance is a bit of environ- seems lacking in some of Peter categories and its goal, as — what Is 


meat glimpsed from or, better, 
through the work, any causal action 


Gay's exposition. 


more to the point — would the 


One is making so much of this Abbfi Dubos: here, after all, are 


■ f ___ .. UJia 15 mult* iie au wiutu vi uiu : — — : ,, * . - 

left rather indo terminate. me arc became the Imnllcarions for how to causes morales , Part and le 

we can explain art are ironic but Sink, much enlarged changed, sys- 


SSS fESZmd he foels it pro- la^s ^howeve? 

per to start >om shapes, colours S 1 **? 8 


and organizations, which are llkelv a n d n oractice the a ain' is ■ ^ngor of selmiog snide, but 

to manifest private, cultural craft if *4. mllK U umrS ■ lt is m0aut ln ^ ulte a 8erlous nnd 

and other circumstances all to- « *"* Z K nf flattering sense— any analyst of 

gether, mixed and transmuted and w ! culture, in fact, must be flattered 

added to in the intricate process tl J® t0 1)0 P ut alongside an old master 

lying between circumstance and pic- address the j^viduBl work quite Jike Dubos f hfl sc ] ieme wou ld 

hire. To work from as vigorously briskly as a means to an end, as a of£er a penetrating aild fertile 

topical a scheme as Peter Gay’s document of per so ndandoo lie cti v e app^a^ to much eighteenth-cen- 
Involves a fragmentation of percep- circumstances— -like an account book t art, badly in need of one. 
tion that is not just external and or a journal — the more we are p Bter Gay himself in Style and His . 
imposed but seems to exclude many bound to respect and depend pn its tory, thinking more particularly of 
of the sorts of evidence art carries, peculiarity, since its value as a literary style, has argued strongly 
A rntmin t\P rimBs Painr document here; In what It adds tbat there is a proper decorum bo- 

• tp wbat we already know from other twe en the good historian’s vehicle 


refers,, rather with disapproval, to ' »hlns<i 
“ purely formed analysis”. One 
offender Is Zola and hl« remarks on • Be**® 1 ' 


Manet’s "Olympia”. 


. Better justice is done to tlie pic- 
ture by exploiting It to a general 
historical end ■ titan by paying it 
the superficial comnEment of causal 


to a few b ack' ^ strokes ' Km* «« tmug : means jusuivanimBai- psychological origins, is to give 
S_“ f a * 040 ends - fitdeed this Is how Peter appropriate expression to tlie 
B hlu« q onS Gay’s best bits of explanation work irony pervading Roman history. 

O0 f L* 1 ® “ t» •emHw to Monoe. Tho oblecHve fimctlon of Buret 
SETSS£ g iw? pain dags of the Parisian scene to hardes energy, whatever its 

reality, you have to ste^back a a«««ibe them as the effects of cau- origin is to express the energy 

-SpoSS^ tp-<s ■ s?” 1,16 ” 8c of the Renais - 

p&? J ' thhigs perceived in Ms time. Though the terms of relation in 

Fnp Gnv Zola has horn hPfln lflfl So PeCer T Ga / S bo-ld experiment mind here are different, still the 

h?/de??ra^ MTes^e "Z ^Sur?frnm may nat w 1 " the art- Ustonan ovdr scheme of Art and Act would give 
its reomadon for obscenl tv iSro to sttucwred cause just yet. How- appropriate expression to the 
?*■ nurelv^ formal ^nalS£ anil thi? ever, quite a lorge qualification is urgent rational sense oE cause that 
ha? encouraE^ua^n turn fntinlBtn. da0 The«"W been an odd is newly explicit in the best cultural 

nnl » ^ and hardly acknowledged tendency criticism of the Phllosophes and 


tween the good historian’s vehicle 
and his subject; 

His literary devices are not 
separate from historical truth, but 
the precise means of conveying 
it. . . . TJie objective function 
of Gibbon's irony, whatever its 
psychological origins, is to give 
appropriate expression to the 
irony pervading Roman history. 
The objective function of Burck- 
hardfs energy, whatever its 
origin, is to express the energy 
- informing tlie age of the Renais- 
sance, 

Though the terms of relation in 


and har dly acknowledged ten den cj 


criticism of the Phllosophes and 
seeths eluslvely, implicitly recog. 
nized in the -intention of painters 
like Chardin, Greuze and even 
]>avid. It Is another book one hopes 


the . whole ’ picture' that wo may 
skimp or forget^ and surely even at 


this early Stage ” cultural” aud /^il • .1 • i -g 

■MfS $ ~ ; ■ Clay in their hands 

the Induced "stepping back n . ^ 


the induced "stepping back a 
111(10”, the process of at once 
"schematizing” (" reducing” and 
" Htnplifying ”) and distancing ex- 
periehee, the ambivalences between 
tradition, and now, the .very pecu- 
liar dense of relation .between analy- 
sis Spd reality .tiiat Zola fixes on so 
accurately are "cultural" circum- 


By M airgaret Medley 

BERNARD LEACH I 

Sboji Hkmada, Potter 

30$pp v Thames, and Hudson. £20. 


what are does olfer dnefother <3t>af- Wamoda, Potter is not* 
merit* do not.; - , might supi>ose f; a biography, 

.■ 'ktA irtmblnw book of : 

ASSrlttag a bS 

bonds— and'- thto Ms ••tbjb, - tactical f Bernard Iheacn 

PI 0 "*®* 11 to teconl tbatlie is much HamoS; criS alife^^i 

S rara dri' straight bJoSaphi 


warned, however, that even If the 
same ingredients JHamada uses are 
employed id the way he uses them, 
die results will be - worlds away 
from wbat the master achieves. 

To those who do not make pots 
but just admire them from a dist- 
ance, and perhaps Hamada’s especi- 
ally, lt may come as a surprise to 
discover, how widely he has travelled 
and how catholic is hi* *aste in’ art^ 
;Hb' has - steeped himself' in short. 


■Trittiipvmg care, enthusiasm, da communicated and. 
id: discussions in a, given visual axpresaion -in ijfia 
im. It. sounds ^an Jent df 

riling a book, -brit wqtki vigdur-ls seed also 

iterasdns:, because - in the sketchy that are scattered 
through ti 10 text and in a special 
tP Section at the end. These Sketches 


Coming Home 

from the journals of John Clare 

July IS, lS4t > 

They take away our belts so that we must hold 

Our trousers op. The truly mad don’t bother 

And thus are oddly /lobbied. Also our laces 

So that our shoes do flop about our feet. 1 

But Fin permitted exercise abroad 

And feeling rather down and melancholy 

Went for a forest walk. There 1 met gypsies 

And sought their help to make good my escape 

From the mad house. I confessed I had no money 

But promised 1 should furnish them fifty pounds. 

We fixed on SaJurrftn;. But when I returned 
They had disappeared in their Egyptian way. 

The sun setup its starlight in the trees 

Which the breeze made to twinkle. They left behind 

An old wide uwake hat on which I battened 

As it might advantage me some later time. 


July 20 

Calmly, as though I purposed to converse 
With the birds, as I am sometimes known to do, 

I walked down the lane gently and was soon 
in Enfield Town and then on the great York Road 
Where it was all plain soiling, where no enemy 
Displayed himself and J was without fear. 

I made good progress, and by the dark of night 
Skirted a marsh or pond and found a hovel 
Floored with thick bales of clover and laid me down 
As on the harvest of a summer field. 

Companion to imaginary bees. 

But I was troubled by uneasy dreams. 

I thought my first wife lay on my left anti 
And then somebody took her from my side 
Which made me wake to hear someone say, “ Mary ", 
But nobody was by. I was alone. 

************ 

I've made some progress, but being without food. 

It is slower now, add I must void my shoes 
Of pebbles fairly often, and rest myself. 

I lay in a ditch to be out of the wind’s way. 

Fell into sleep for half an hour or so 
And waked to find the left side of me soaked 
With a foul scum and a soft mantling green. 

*********** 

I travel much at night, and I remember 
Walking some miles under a brilliattt sky 
Almost dove-grey from closely hidden moonlight 
Cast on the moisture of the atmosphere 
Against which the tall trees on either side 
Were unimaginably black and flat 
And the puddles of the road flagstones of silver. 


■k * * * 


* * - * * * 


' On the third day, stupid with weariness 
And hunger, I assuaged my appetite 
' With eating grass, which seamed to taste like bread, 
And seemed to do me good ; and once , indeed. 

It satisfied a king of Babylon. 

I remember passing through the town of Bttckden 
And must have passed others as in a trance 
For I recall none till I came to Stilton 
Where my poor feet gave out. I found a tussock 
. Where I might rest myself, and as I lay down 
1 heard the voice of a young woman say, 

" Poor creature ” and another, older voice. 

“ He shams * , but when I rose the latter said, 

(, 0no he don’t ", as I limped quickly off. 

. I never saw those women, never looked back. ( * • 

■ - - . , i . 

July 23. * ■■. 

I was overtaken by a man and woman . 

Travelling by cart t and found them to be neighbours 
From Helpstone where 1 used to live. They saw 
My ragged state arid gave me alms of fivepence 
'■ By which at the public house fiesldC the bridge 
(J goMpme hr.em.qnd cheese and two half -pints 
And' So w<zs bihe fftefresh ed, though 'sear cely able 
. T d gxceedftt| qripplcd 


. . ro .mtn tne 


n 'cape arid tidcorn, arid ,a- 
[y aimplB series of drew- 
now to make a good pot-. 
; brush from . dog's- hair,- 
parts from which the best' 
jken , marked briskly, on the 
irhap* more; than anything' 
stress Haipada lays on the 
‘ vse natm-el materials; is : 
though it .Is hardly ^Ur- 


^reffgmzed the rodd.io Peterborough 

■ And all my hopes were up when there came towards Wt 

■ A cart with a man, a.woman and a boy. 

When they were close, the woman leaped to the ground 

■ Seized both my hands and urged me towards the cart 
. Rut I refitted and thought her either drunk . 

■’ . Or mad,but when J was tald that she was Patty, 

Lt.l T 1 _ T J l . •• I - 


Ml! second wife ,1 suffered myself to climb ■ ' ! 

■ Aboard and soon arrived at Nojrthborough. ' 

; Rut MdTy ivas not there. Neither could X discover 

An.tfhi.ta nf |L«. <1. i-li 


maxe a good Dot- < • . , — whcu. 

from . dog's, hair.-t Anythuig of her more that ( the told story 




;Anthpriy Hecht 
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To the Editor 


‘How Do I Love 
Thee 5 

Sir, — In her review of my # wife's 
book, on Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning, I7ow Do i Love The m 


Jean Monnet ; 

cir— Douglas Johnson would 

.nnoar to cherish some considerable 
Se ot hostility towards Jean 
J! S| r and this somewhat detracts 
his review of the memoirs 
neromber 10). Much of what he 
2? must be a matter of opinion, 
i ea < t one point ho surely 
tfetttep* th^inark. P He says of M 

^HiTclaim that the defeat of the 
Germans was inevitable once the 
American victory programme had 
eot under way is noteworthy, 
espedallv since he fails to men- 
tion the resistance movement, 
if Monnet believed that the entry 
of America into the war was bound 
be decisive, he shared a view 
hat was not uncommon at the time, 
fit he forgotten what Sir Winston 
Churchill wrotn in his chapter on 
Pearl Harbor? 

Now at this very moment I knew 
the United States was In the war, 
up to the neck and in to the death. 
So we had won after all 1 
Every serious historian of the war 
has subscribed .to the view that it 
4-was the combination of Russia s 
^manpower and America’s industrial 
I strength that overcame Germany in 

l the end. The heroic deeds of the 
Resistance while of great Import- 
nice for the morale of the countries 
' concerned, and of significance in 
the post-wnr politics of Europe, 
played only a marginal part in the 
Allied victory. That, too, is com- 
mon ground among historians ot 
these events. . MAX BEL0F p. 

The University College, Bucking- 
! ism MK18 1EG. 


December 14, was dearly not absent (Roe, page H-) f . maltc| . a nd raise a host of his water gourds into th< 

from home when Gh£on’s letter The “ hen-y " clearly refers to the ur i ier suspicions about the document, particularly sentimental ones pocii- 

arrived. Is it conceivable that if fact that Roger Tichborne was «vs there is no Har to the author. It is only fair 

it had been opened by Madeleine, a u e gcd to have been tattooed, which T™ t^reiect the allened evidence to your readers to point out that 

causing her deep distress, he would became one of the issues in the \one J \ritness who according these, like all such vocabulary and 

have been unaware of this? Yet i ong trial in which the claimant’s of the Jone witness wno, a j Imageiy in the book, are taken vei- 

his reply to GhSon on December 18 claim was decided. Popular reports l? m ano v cor u ses ln so doing h e batlm from letters of the Brownings, 

betrays no sign oE anxiety. Already spoke of the romantic-soundiiig Roma»ov rorpses. written either to each other or to 

in June 1917, Madeleine realized "strawberry mark* by which the P™?. th0 . ' s Li e j before tho others. Naturally, one would not 

that there was “ danger’’ to Gide claimant had been identified by his “jficial invesriaator could question take up a reviewer on anything but 

from the Alligret household (sec mother. It was also widely believed ai N ™ , n l Q . st£P h j s argument a matter of fact of concern to 
Schluinberger, Madeleine at Andrd that the claimant had a totally re- fcj 1 * Sffin?*? ofihoitox version, readers who would otherwiso ba 
Gi^.p.J.isi) ,od kn it - acting penis. ?™ve<l th« g nmled by an uninformed re v,cv:. 


ucuuja i'w oigu w*. — * 

in June 1917, Madeleine realized 


from the AlWgret household (see mother. It was also widely Oelicvea holster his arsument a matter of fact of concern to 

Schluinberger, Madeleine at Andrd that the claimant had a totally re- {JJL N (ext, ti 0 bol h oih»x version, readers wlio would otherwiso ba 
Gide, page *181) and here it is t, acting penis, which proved that for ^epti'igtt^e 0 «““ ions ^ misled by an 
indeed hard to doubt that she he was Roger Tlchborno who was c(or Bessedovsky, who claimed T. L. IREMONGER. 

recognized Marc as the cause. also supposed to have had s listened to a confession of r34 Cheyne Row, Chelsea SW3 

■uiuat mi, in ner.ember 13 physiological __ oudity. wagg — h.r nnp Ipsdinc Iloishe- 5HL. 


recognized Marc as the cause. also supposed to haw hrt this ]i slen ed to a confession of 

What could the December 13 Urortainlv n rSr- the murders by one leading Bolshe- 

letter have added to her knowledge Wagga be i ry Is cei tainiy a rercr ^ of£ , cia , Yet the same Bessedov- 

about the affair with Marc ? Gide ence to toe POfffsx asp ?g s s SccEfic sky once said : " I write books for 

discovered about the burning of his Tichborne affair j as to its P c ; imagine anyone in 

letters to her In November 1918, mean ing ^av welf h^ve been 8 a the West would read my books i 
shortly after returning from Eng- gest that it m®y well j lr l et j to reproduce the sense and 

S?d with his boyfriend, end In.- sleng reference for e pe.de. ‘ s hepe“ f my subjects' statements ? ” 

mediately told Schlumberger about DAVID PHJLti b. Thfi revlewer a lM omits to ntention 

it. Schlumberger recalls Gide as University of Melbourne, rark- t | ]at Bessedovsky hns been widely 
saying on an earlier unspecified v ille, Victoria, Australia 3052. Identified as having been. In reality, 

occasion: “Madeleine aurait a Soviet agent, 

ouvert une lettre de Ghfion . . . et Thia brings me to rite most sur- 

par malheur ellc serait tomb fie sur ( T|]P VilP Oil prising aspect of the review. Mr 

des phrases qu’il e(.t mleux vaiu 1 llC A ,1C uu ^inogrodoff eventually falls back on 

tin,,,' «s» mmauillitfi au elle ne l&t . ■ m s ........ fimnnh thev were 


a^n^penjji 
umvernty. ofTlLTe, 


Schlumberger recalls Gide as University ot Meioourne, i 
saying on an earlier unspecified ville, Victoria, Australia 3052. 
occasion: “Madeleine aurait 

ouvert une lettre de Ghfion . . . et 

par malheur elle serait tombfie sur 6 Thp T7|lp Oil 

des phrases qu’il e(it mleux vaiu A IlC JL lie vu 

pour sa tranquillity qu’elle ne lut 
pas” (page 179). Schlumberger s 


Frederick Goddard 
Tuckerman 

Sir, — -In David Bromwich’s review 
of Tfie New Oxford Book of Ameri- 
can Verse (November 12), a refer- 
ence is made to Yvor Winters a and 


pas- tpagH ^ j, 0 auw 

patibte 0I with the icfca tiiat y it was Sir,— I shall be grateful iotjpKJ 

merely Gide’s inference that t0 reply to the TLS review of the 
Madeleine must have opened one book on the fate of the Romanovs, 
of Ghfion’s letters. Gide would, of The File On The Tsar, by myself 
....... i.nn.n n? rnntent* of the nnrl inv BBC colleague, Tom Man 


JL |IV JL 11V ui Lilli B “l'*-— , ,, . I _ _ elite IS III nut: iu A. *ui __T. .... — - 

Vinogradoif eventually falls back on ^ Scott Momaday’s “rediscovery" 
flip Tsur 5 Soviet sources ns though they were Qf p rederic k Goddard Tuckerman. 

IUC A3 at gospel. In our book we do In&i- T he work of these two men in estab- 

Sir— I shall be grateful for space tight the senes of utterly conflicting lighin g Tuckerman’s piece in Ameri- 
1 , , t i, n *ri- c review of the versions the Communists have pro- literature is important, but I 

)k on the^fate^of tlie Romanovs, duced since 1918. But L fSJ believe Mr Bromwich has overlooked 

nine vears on. there can be few , , f Tnr.Wcrman’a modern 


i The Gheon-Gide j 

Letters j 

Sir,— K Gide with his trousers ( 
down” indeed l In regarding i 
Madeleine’s letters ns the gems of 
die collection your reviewer. Fetor < 
Fawcett, depredates the value of tho ■ 
Ghfion-Gide Corrcspondance (Decem- 
■ her 10) and misses much of the i 
■■‘point; we now know a great cleat 
iiwre about Gide’s literary activity 
I before the First World War, the 
'nature and influence of Gheons 
i collaboration in works like 
L'fnrniordlista and Lc Rol Cnu- 
'| datije ; wo can evaluate "}ej. e 
clearly tho attraction which 
Nietzsche held for both men \ we 
un understand tho nature ot® d ° a 
adventures and seo the capital ho 
made out of them in his works. Trio 
wrcspqndence only becomes per* 
iunctory when Ghfion has failed to 
nmvert Gide to Catholicism, Your 
' reviewer should also have m ™‘ 

' ftraed that we do not get all tne 
; details since there are editorial 
: -^purgations including the suppres- 
sion of whole letters, nor , a 1 e 
tdi tors’ conjectural dates always to 
be relied upon.. 

[ . But your reviewer is also unsatis- 
« factory in h)s treatment of the point 
h which he gives most space : the 
rarelation to Madeleine of Gldes 
homosexuality. There are two 

teparate questions ; (a) when did 

Hadaloine*s doubts begin to 
crystalliza ? . and (b) was the letter 

Im allacron tn 


Correspondence, and this would by Igor Vinogradoff (October ™ Monish fTSZSS* TSS3U5«K the 

fSF ftftlE 1 mill? iiSehS First, I wish to Your reviewer smears Alexander unpublished ’ sonnet sequences, of 

likely that \that made Madeleines r ig] lt mistakes. At no time during . a aslstant liead of Mill- Tuckerman. Bynner recognized 

situation intolerable was simply tiie j-he work on the book were we f^onmol who traced many of Tuckerman’s Qualities and included 

realization that Gide could prefer ^ ac k e d financially in any w ^y by ( j 16 ^ w s tIiessea the survival or the t t w already published sonnets and 

to go away with the boy he had either the BBC or Columbia Broad- , after their dis- ^e n^ly found ones in a volume 

fnllen so deeply in, loro with rather cast i ng _ System. ,_OiW inwret !t «' ?,?Jiarance. In support of this he t edited/with an introduction, la 


guiuiim — — 

JAMES KRAFT. 

2816 O Street, NW, Washington 
DC 20007. 


UUIBUI, - arraoted in the, booK ao wo cihu» p'™/ r d,s Invesugation usea oy «.*» 1931, suggests wb nx»iwi 

substance in tlie I Benerally accepted, hing at all< Wa d o cast doubt absolllte]y correct . . . and have be recogbized first in any consider, 

view propounded by SclilumbCTger y ^ massacre story, and we ielt ] ed positive and incontestable at | on of the modern reputation of 

that a letter from Ghfion ^ of evidence that most p Ml . vinogradoff says that |™derick Goddard Tuckerman. 

some part In all this, then I believe roveu^ RQinanov {amily survived Graod Duke Andrei’s widow, c TAMES KRAFT. 

!i is "° a 10 !!? 0 ** SJitSn B P he S rsolf bly Ekaterinburg for ’nmitlH. after their ^ balierina Kacliossinska, rejected Street J NW Washington 

destroyed by Madeline ■ hersoir. hlst0E .j ca i "deaths”. This evidence ^ claJm of AnnH Anderson to be 2816 O Street, NW, wasningum 

PATRICK POLLARD. "(m S i sts of judicial testimony the ■ astasia. That -is SOj but she ro- DC 20007. 

97 New Bond Street, London Wl. | nves tigator Sokolov chose to ^ d hfir position categorically — 

ignore, coupled with much dove- ] at er television -imenriew. In . . 

telling material from state archives “ 1 Tbflt r0C0 rding still exists. Some Printers and Pijbhsher s of 

«/«/vrrn WorrfTQ Md fresh documontation gathered was Kfichessinska's last word Confurine Books and Gthcj’ Ephci^ 

Wagga- Wagga ;„ und the world. In the end, we ™ Object. (In passing, I empha- era mS-lSSO (soe ^ WhjW 

00 wo it to the reader to decide the “:" thn t W e horo not endorsed 1598) is pxibUshed in a fine edUlon 

Bernes final fate of the family, while offer- A Sia Anderson’s claim-) ‘ Umited to 4 GS co^os, 1^ The Elmete 


Wagga-Wagga 

00 wo it to the reader to fleciue me tho^'we hove not endorse a 1598) U pxibUshed in a une wmu*«. 

Bernes final face of the family, w j|tie offe£ A mia Anderson’s claim-) Umited to 4^ co^os,^ The 

. , ina our own opinion simply as a-mth/wv SUMMERS- Press. 10 Elmete Avenue, Xieeus 

Ing in his review of V. P- Under- vinos e^mple, he dis.misses 7RJ. — 


bound in full calf at £57, and 43fl 
in calf and buckram at E39. 


crystallize?. and (b) was tne ‘axrsr- when 

bom Ghfion which she is_ sieged I te ^ 167172 wtjen 


bom Ghfion which she is alleged to 
have opened really the one iden ti- 
lled- as such by tne editors ? 

On both these questions your 
reviewer accepts the editors’ con- 
tusions uncritically. The first 

is simple— the reviewer has 
Hlpsed an important phrase In tne 
Utter of March 17, 1905: ” LJbm 
B ia lettre aussl simpldment qua je 
JfMft l’ficris, II n'y a rien entrt lea 

U^nes”— proof mat Madelelne’fl 

“pcefn was uniquely with Gides 
beolth and that if she seems to us 
tp allude tQ . something darker, she 
floes So, unwittingly. It Is to hi* 

. mquisitiyeness and generous nature 
ftat she is referring. At the time 
“te. was writing, even a man s 
.■ associates could remain 
wthout any suspicion of bis honw- 
sexuality in face of evidence which 
. People with inside knowledge 


puuiwnujw.. Vinosradofrs auacss «uc - 

ajCT « V i' as Sou,? For example, ha dtonrissM 7RJ. — ;■ • . 

Sc&nl e md b lfolMso! - w»™ood AmftnB this week’s contributors.- 

fc*sviJfe«r“ r, 

Tichborne Case, fo England ^ PamUng ^ jot, of Man on tlie Biosphere, 1969. Marjprio Hope NlcoJsonV, o£ Zhji . 

fesSfcKswi ssgyun '.BS —f . 

Press. 1974-5 The Tichborne Claim- g ou j e£ Verse Reader, 1974. ‘Hnntt GrkeHe’s recent bfdoki : hi- • ^ . . - 

ant came David Bbomwich. teaches EngB?h at f ]ud8 The Future °I^!^aSokeS. *** ** 

th £ CBS fn ?nd ?ublTc?rod to an un- vile University. . . , • i». &*<**(£& ^ 

m-ece dented degree by the English. Robert BqowHum‘8 J^thls C ™ ntie * J 'L l Brian Stocks hooks; include Mcdg 


was mad 
aspects. 1 
as an im 
romantic 




romantic associations ; It 

itself well to *0 sexual 


iTfoe Case whichwasP. 

for all it was worth. Koj 
nwne of the TldAoraeJe 

popular awonynl forpeni! 

Dine It. wi* .“WSSE 3 


f MaupdsSapt, 1967. • . martin Turnell is .v*e“ %fo° r °* • 
wnuti. Tha Buy Jean Racine - Sirmnatist. l^. - . f 

! earner this _ _ a~.**i*b (Warp, wat 


vnen insiaa *nuw«u»» 

jromd’ seem, overwhelming, and we 
should therefore , be very cautious 

SbOllf* lut.. -1 I _ n.i. > f nllflf 


wiDca cani nave 

U fo°^w : ntwpljtnetiqri. -. /■ 

Wf-: Wyto&ua bte.-13,v 1317^ -wa* 


tiitibMrSstorfHt. 

is Trofefisor ' School of EcdhomM*. 

nidon Sehofll: ti! aw?, , ,< T ■ 

- 1 v wi Am ttf Rftnlor Lector et is 


ITaro bapriened there^. . ^ ig’f 
• Wagga' hecatne a shout thatnmw ^ D q 0 pn^foV. 
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Flight from enchantment 


By PeJer Conrad 


a service by marking bis deviations drugs, though these again are ein- 
frnm the older logic of c ha rite ter ployed with a complex originality, 
and action. For instance, Gal is Gal wrongly dismisses the curses 
amusing oil the self-willed, painless and the potions as effortful de- 
and causeless deaths of Wagner’s vices of melodrama. They are not 
character, recalling Nestroy's farci- that: they are clues to the peculiar 
cal Elsa who insists, in Viennese nature of the characters who need 
dialect, “I don't need no dagger, them. For Wagner's characters are 
1 can die on me own". But the not persons but spirits, not indi- 
joke smudges the novelty of Wag- vi duals bucIi as drama delineates, 
ner’s notion of literary death. His but conditions or elements whose 
■--• 7 - characters do die spontaneously, dis- life is in the complex inarticulacy 

pen sing with external agencies like of music, not in speech or dramatic 

The criticism of Wagner has found daggers or poisoned rings, because action. Drama cannot explain the 

itself obliged, since Ilitler damaged death is for them not the agonizing motive for Isolde’s drifting deser- 
the operas by admiring thorn, to renunciation of physical existence lions of Tristan, or the connection 


HANS CAL : 

Hi chord Wagner 
Tran si a Led by 

Schiinzler 
224pp. Gollancz. £5.50. 


Ifans-Ilubert 


adopt devious procedures of apo- 
logy and tortuous justification. It 
is improper to admire ; integrity 
demands that the critic quibble. 
Hans Gal’s valuable and amusing 
book reveals the methods of critical 


but a blithe migration from one between Kundry’s separate incarna- 
BpiriLual state to another. lions as sorceress, messenger of the 

They have knowingly translated Grail, and abject penitent ; music 
death into a metaphor— for sex of cau - 

coune, as jn the puns of metaphors!- Becalue Mch ^aranar b „. 


UOOK rev B&is me memoaa nr critical cal . b , , - nietanhor fnr pec* use 

appeasement and bogrudgement at th _ abstracted meditative condition Brassed in his own obsession, com- 
ifielr most ironicallv complicated. ™ ranveatual 22 llli S? muilication between them is impos- 
Thc author left Vienna in the 1930s f nto Xch^ sib,e > whidl is why they never £ng 

to settle in Edinburgh, and his J™? the^minolated ^ Kffillde all ^ cancert ' Thek tenuous deletion. 
manner combines the brooding con- ^tire T he/r deShs 2 ? iXlsfona shl P? with one “other tht,s depend 
science of the Austrian with the 011 lectures or on curses: both are 

gnarled aud ill-tempered common chantBd .1 aild Wnaner’s nrlsi speJ,s by which one character hopes 
sense of the Scot. He testily .con- SBEFfu 3S wiiia hi '1 E t0 effcct 0 chan « e ln the uncompre- 

victs Wagner of numerous crimes d f' ^ . Tntellect ual ^ vntbLri hendin B others. Isolde begins with 

against humanity, art and financial ?, ® eenSn* m SB* A ?»™ tffi a curae and with a lecture. The 

probity; but lie ends, like Kundry. ^ l5o^ t e'ler « ? le, 7 enM pay no heed to her appeal 

and all Nietzsches modern atheists, E® 1 *. u,?A - ln dle curse, -nor can the survivors 


slumped at the foot of the cross, opens intrJK^lnc^Toa^bil&es Ae lecture which is her 

' If? *■. J™ ft Z LvT rhf pJrantbeUcal passage is. a 


ipe 

breathlessly conceding 
sentence of the book all that has 
been 
throu 
more 



mu 1 ni uiicuniKiiGH wi mum a o nu .,i.,r*, ij m ,i (.minut ue tuiswereu 

liaviour in the third act of Die vJSo ,of ed K« 80 would destroy the 

Wa1kilrc 3 he all but gasps, in ex- vir p ° w nn CC |fn,?f s!o ^ Isolde is tabri 
tceuetlon of .the, era© politician, S £“ 0 ""JTorjter bave sel( . 


do 

the rapturous lllu- 
abricatmg for her- 


that .this is aftec all not drama but Lr*T"funn«nk}«. cbi,racters . 

“ opera, one of those inexplicable e | ?, mQy be ancri : Existing In a stasis of obsessive 

manifestations of art In which our iealous syn,DJetTy of retraspection, _Wagn«^S. characters 

wit ; 

Gal’s discussion of Wagner’s Isodde in her suffocating cabin or 


for, P* , . , - tend towards complete inactivity, a 

Witty obtuseness distinguishes morbid prostration like that of 
la] s discussion of Wagner’s Isoilde in her suffocating cabin or 
reliance on imprecation— "All this Tristan stretched on his pallet, 
cursing L he exclaims with the The drama is for them musical. 
Scars peeved dourness— and on internal and endlessly recur- 


AJSrSS Secrets of Eusebius 


everyday concepts of good and evil 
sense and nonsense, morality and 
immorality .are no longer valid”. 

This capitulation of critical intel- 
lect resemblos those question* 
begging collapses which ring down 
many of Wagner’s curtains : the sud- 
den wounding of Tristan, or the 
instantaneous w" ' 
garden. Before 

fairness to Wagner is bracing, but 
it provokes the suspicion that his «■— ■■■■... ■ 

objections are those of a teasing 

devil’s advocate. He argues, for Rv Jnan Phi^pl! 
instance , 1 that Wagner should have ? UWU1 
compromised in Paris by inserting 
some ballet music into the second 
act of Train ft tf user ; even more cul- 
pably, he awards Berlioz a rhetori- 
cal victory over the bombastic 
Wagner because of a feeble Hnd im- 
perceptive joke. Wagner was 
labouring to describe the same crea- 
tive state of meditative self- 
curio sure which Pater defines her- 
. medcally at the end of The Renais - 
ranee: freeing ourselves from the 
Importunate 
volop 

eur spiritual 
'awoken, like 

' ?Sne tr 'ceuf *.'*&&&* 

fctt -*avwai& ESS !wSf.r5g 

that he laid himself open to infen- 


the fire-bells interrupting the 
premiere of Schubert's “ Great” C 
major symphony discovered' by 
Schumann in Vienna, oil make the 
liveliest reading— an important fac- 
tor lu a series designed for the 
non-specialist. Yet in view of res- 
tricted space, possibly a few more 
quotations from Schumann’s many 

vivid letters and articles would 

m mm m mmmm ■..■■I ■.i.b rt ii g ... l ii — m . ■ i— have beon still more to tlio point, 

Prompted by the composer’s own Biography and musical comment 
FJorestan-Eusebius pseudonyms, or ar ® smoothly interwoveu, thoiigb 
perhaps out of consideration for limited space precludes assessment 


AIL AN WALKER : 

Schumann 

128pp. Faber and Faber. £3.25. 



.. exorcism to criticism like tills, 
as, Mann makes clear in Dok- 
, tor eausttuti Irony is the 'Ger- 
man’s, only .exit, from die romantic 
Oppression of his past: he hopes 
to disburden himself or it by pre- 


don as 0 student. 


Jfketeveu^befe ttJL to S’. ■SWg.w M’ lt 

Noted Russians 


> Professor . Walker also -gives 

respectful attention to Eric 
Sams's new theory that ■ the 
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rent, a compulsive re-experienc- 
ing of the moods denoted by the 
Lcitmotiven, not a matter of de- 
cision, action or relationship. Hence 
drugs are a necessary alibi of the 
dramatist who wishes to move them 
from one situation to tho next : they 
have disclaimed initiative and cau 
only be made to fall in love, for 
instance, by drinking a potion. Tris- 
tan in his agony curses the drink 
which was responsible for his vul- 
nerability, and in his and the other 
cases, the drugs nre destructive be- 
cause they expel the characters 
front the safety of their brooding 
concentration on their private post. 
The drugs create a fatal freedom 
by obliterating memory, relieving 
the Wagnerian character of die 
weight of tite past in which he was 
searching for the secret of himself. 
Despite Wagner's reputation for en- 
fjvered eroticism, lie Is the chaste 
enemy of the sexual transports his 
music transcribes, because for him 
all revelations lie in the past, In 
the recollection of childhood, not in 
the passionate narcotic abandon 
which -destroys characters by mak- 
ing them forget wliat the past has 
made them. Isolde, in recognition 
of this, invokes her mother's wisdom 
wiidle preparing the potion for Tris- 
tan ; Siegfriea turns in delighted 
alarm from the revelation of tlie 
sleeping Briinnhilde to the idea of 
his mother ; Parsifal suffers Nun- 
dry's polluted embrace in order to 
learn the fate of his mother. 

, Nowhere is Gal more the adop- 
tive Scot than ln his discussion of 
Wagner's cupidity and financial 
duplicity, and he is as stimulat- 
ingly wrong ln -this instance as In 
the previous accounts of death, 
curses and hallucinogenic drugs. 
The moral standard lie assumes is 
by no means a universal one. Auden 
aFter all pointed out - that punctil- 
ious financial correctness was the 


invention of the bourveok 
always pays small bill* 


prnMO MICS AND POLITICS 

In the service of welfare 


than anv British economist since 
Adam Smith, lie tried to see minus 
in new ways ■ Hie 


*1 

i\ 


htimil 

unpaid butcher's “bilir^SL" 
Henry James said •laRV 
die substance of iraacdv 
morals and manners®^’ 
evor, those of the ImpoiJSfc 
geots. They aro at one? ,u 
“” d £“£“*, Att level . Krfig 
‘ *rW 

Cunning 


MICHABL FREEDEN tlWIlor) : 


condemn non-economists for ignor- 
ance, meddling and ill-success. Econ- 
omic bureaucracy and economic poll- 


|ii ,w ' — ■- ,| . . ■ unlit UUI LUUki BWjr nu- - 

confessions of an Economic liercuc are ma . or SO ciul realities und not 
The Autobiography of -l 0 ' 111 A ' lust the epphenome 


whole, to revive ... ... . 

Smithian synthesis. of tile a'layi't.u 
with the institutional, m intuiy 
ivith fact. And in 197G that seems 

By Donald Macrae 

criticism of the closed conipia- 


corrcctlvc 


and a 
to our 


Co 

voud a certain point 
ViL-cumes mo easy. Mild 


nccouii t- keening, combining X 
erotic prodigality with the V»i£ 
rapacity of the Indigent Jfg 
lnw. Gal is too willing a convene 
our nation of shopfeep", V ?JJ 
trusted on this subject WaS #5 
financial dealings ought to 
derstood on the analogy of Z 
unearned fortunes of falrv 
with which James's M5/JJ 
blessed: money in Jamei's 
is never the reward for or iS 
duct of labotu- but an exUteodil 
endowment, guaranteeing to h 
characters the freedom to sense irn 
huge and. abundant In possibilities 
the world is, and then the experi. 
ence to realize how cons triply 
I*- As Wagner’s chara atn 
abandon tliemsclves to desire in 
order to escape from it, and find 
through sexual indulgence a rewnt- 
ant intellectual separatenesi. so 
Wagner himself is avarldou? not 
because he longs ■ to acciunukie 
material goods but because 
wishes to escape from 
Material luxury is for him 


The 
Hobson 

217pp. 


Harvester Press. £6.50. 


fnraouen. Sucii leading indus- become opaque. The economics 01 

as J- a. Banks and the age of Marshall In relation to Wnh ,_ n is verv interesting reinforced by Ills tirsc-naua ^.uw- 

i ri8 i S S C iiStli still refer to him, and which Hobson saw himself a heretic a formal reusoner and lodge of America during the 

out of piety or a desire to was imperfect, but also a beaut, f , l, hn ^ a contemporary synthe- of its most intense mdusti .a growth 
dve ieir subjects a “long podi- compr^ienslhle and remarkablyjn- a.tra ea > si | y faulted and the re.gn of_ the_ 1; jobber 

f ee” Others, rather oddly uiclud- tegrated achiey. 
file some members of the New Left, thought.. About. 

Lave called him the "English Veb- must raise queri 
, a Jfi C « e was certainly not Veblens ter of the ecoii 


A. Hobson lias never been 


.,«t epiphenomena of the media- 
Economic science lias been given the 
accolade of Nobel laureareship—a 
success not necessarily contemptible 
but certainly eccentric. • 

At the same time economics has 
The economics 01 


conn ilex ..f bis day, that lie did "« 

roS:,, « ^“Srr 


something should he 


or fixed to accord .with elegance, 
prepossession or bids. Last, quan- 
titative data 


and 


Ruskin's ,r there Is no wealth but 
life” is a very open saying.. Hobson 
understood two Lhings by it. One 
was that economics ou^nt to oe 
i-iaiuniMu » ...= , . insminiemal and present) five, tne 

reality : hence many of our disc’in- 6ervan t of welfare. The other ana 
terns. more interesting one, which was 

in iciest in g reinforced by li is first-hand k^ow- 


mailiemsitical 
models are taken 10 be funs, and 
facis of a superior order. inis 
Platonism is the prime enemy 01 


. , compre . 

uiclud- tcarated achievement 
ew Left, thought. About Its succession one 
ies. One is a mat- 
ecoii nn, i c * of research 


of human sis he could fairly easily 


Uni-nils ", was llis ■ belief that 




Immi iifintSlectuai force, but there ai {d "intellectual 
^something ln the comparison, and w hat point s 
Hobson did write the first book in B particular 
Kneland on Veblen. Marxists recul pB yi llg 
him usually with deprecation and become 
a sneer, as the author of Imperial- metrics 
isHi— a book to which Lenin s ,h e subject 


of certain centralities utaom 


sciences, not unique in 
croi-nc nnd concerned 


nature 
with the 


nmde^oo, of what Ts. all tnn cvi- 
jent in these Confessions. Some 
thing dreadful and corrupt overtook 
scholarly prose in the late Vic- 
torian period. A kind of muftled 
softness, high-minded, vague und un- 
directed, became the norm. i{« 
horn, Hobhouse. whose life he 
chronicled, aud Ills friend Grahum 
Wallas, are genuinely eminent 
examples of what I mean. Indeed 
the word “ scholarly is mMifli- 
rienr, for this deliquescence of lan- 
guage was typical also of line a] 
joufnalists, of the Manchester 
Guardian under Scott, of A. G. 
Gardiner and, most recently, of 
Robeit Lynd. Hobson was a terrible 
rn a list— I have recently re-read 



ism— a book to wmen Mnms tne suujeci u t h e publication of 'tn s 1 

Imperialism is strictly speaking duture of .real ability, time, mo y r ^ an epoch 1 

little more than a footnote and com- an d prestige. It is the best econo- ]M „ If Ho i, S on 

mentary- Economists recall him as mics we have got. We i need «■ 1“ Jhen” the ordering ot 
“kind of Precursor of Keynes. .Put mur^, jmwe^are affairs end lour 


in economic 
was right, 
of economic 



tual necessity, making poJdbleTT his books—tlieir editmn o\ i / to haveno bettetf track record Hobson, like that very different 

life of abstinent devotlin torn. Crisis of Liberalism came out ^ VSSiM to prediction-vnd socia i scientist outwirh the um- 

cosset ng his frayed nerves end I 1974. SSfJ worse— than their more vcrs Uien, Herbert Spencer, was a 

relpnslncr l,ln, no ho «... 1 . ... ,bc« A «,no lltDie worse; in»ni nF Derbv. But 


releasing him, as he put It after 
receiving Ludwig's benefaction, 
from “ the burden of life’s trlriu 
cares 

The value of Gal’s book lies In 
such incitements to disagreement: 


Hobson was born in 1858 aid was modest British rivals. (At least talk 
eighty when he wrote this book, q{ « fine tuning the economy 

iffoTork m!5 his SSSta * 

.It , ia thus “ nte 3ESS The Interested observer may sufr 


product ’of the town of Derby. But 
lie came a richer, more self-satisfied 
generation later, through Oxford, 
not through the awareness 
learned DissenL It whs 11 nt posi- 
tive natural science and^evolutjon- 


These, things wore » behold a „ d V0 to W bo E foc used Hobson's rela- 
.togccher with analyala, file failure was in part the creation 

hs Marshall separated The Prm . of # bnd but acce pt«d usage, 

ml* I^Trade CO, Ho bso n's° attempt* *to Yet the failure was nnly relative. 

Kurils 

his passionate co rtcein— see Chapter more ^ correctly directed aud 

6 ot this book— With a . ocl “*^fcar>« nnorthodoxf Tho Cowesslons would 
concern with the history m^ enape 1 introduction to him if 

■In time of industrial coplKthsm. be the Best inrruu -emeel 


ho «ru, hU iUc C -^S-^^ :| mioofond'wfmloTond STO "roiugt IT' 

*xt social science which results from the H. jm wearuiy ^ niB of liter 


entranced do tractors of Wagner,, 
at the end of a critical tradition 
brilliantly inaugurated by Hanslkk, 
Nietzsche and Tolstoy. 


-of which I have more to say 


cations of the increasing -lure of 
tlie extended canvas as Schumann 
grew older.. But piano and or- 
chestral music are very thoroughly 
examined, and Professor Walker 
skilfully emphasizes the Importance 
of thematic metamorphosis and 
cross-reference for Schumann, also 
his Jove of “letter" themes and 
cryptic quotations. Surprisingly, 
though, there js no mention of tho 
falling five-note motif (such as 
opens the C major Fantasia) so fre- 
quently used when dreaming of 
Clara during enforced separation. 
Since it camo from lior own early 
nottumo ( Soiries music ales, opus 
6 , No 1 ) which Schumann oponly 

S uotes in his last novellctto, 
ie significance of this motif 


that vugnries or no, Schumann's 
own metronome was not (as once 
supposed) at fault. It is' Just bad 
luck that the finale of the piano 
concerto disproves his final obser- 
vation that ** significantly, none of 
Schumonu’s controversial tempi are 
ever too slow”. 

Though economy lias forced die 
publishers to adopt smaller pages 
and typo than of old, tho book main 


were on the evidence of the text ?oclaI science ™ unite of worry overly about a life 

s^-sialrL’sff:^ 


libera! 
Icciurinx. 


hove dwindled Into a decent non. ™»™ Hobson , dliy 

but he might also li ave _l carn L?J® S!fr Hils leiicMne but his example. 


curiously - . 

one, for . the simple reason 
Hobson is so reticent about him 
self. Nothing is confessed and little 
is made to sound heretical. Tne 
tone is dull, mechanical, h'gh-mm 
ded. He seems to have believed 
a U d acted on a passage he quoted . , , ... 

wheli «E v r 6 vteweS sF him - in The gy Kenneth O. Morgan 

{Swing of 9 humenlty e aie , the things 

•most general, thO things most 
shared and least distinctively me . 

Unlike Wells, Hobson lived up w 
this bad counsel in his autobio- 
graphy. 

' Unfortunately Michael Freedcn 


ecognLtinn- rigour he lacked. Certainly, more 


; In the pursuit of power 


; lpSI=lfg 

1945, most of j^wre what^d the| e{ai tfi reta.rts much ftesli- 

volcanoes by 1951. lie had l ««.f riess and charm. * 


aneurin bevan: 

In Place of Fear 

203pp. Wakefield: EP Publishing. 
£4.75. . 


tive vision to proclaim new homons 
and deFine new priorities. Demo 


cracy 


j- Tnevitablv, in some ways In P J oce 

ho 'wrote,' “is protected bv a ; rear is rooted in its period. It 
boundaries.. Each j' lhe product ,of the experieiices 


IU TIlHlllWli - — - - if 

aenoral fcaxauon not from a Pdu ; 
tax. How he would hnva reactee 
when a Labour government w» 
forced to make Hi a sloshing of pub 

lie expenditure the - centre-piece ol 

Its economic strategy eon only be 


tains tho Great Composers series’s ] ^ h | g ]jj 8 h]y competent but brief 
use of copious, playable musket I introduction cloex not redress the 


IfillJUVMi Y J 

amplos and excellently reproducea 
illustrations, including valuable fac- 
similes of manuscripts nad a page 
from tho composer's diary. Appen- 
dixes Include a useful family tree, 
also “suggestions for further tew- 
ing " In which Mr Walker so rightly 
stresses titat In ' tiie light o !. 1 re< ; € ? lt 
publications and research, the wg, 
definitive biography of this com- 
poser still remains to be written. 


'V % 1 


musicians— but is i? . impermdsdble 
to mark with a warning sign such 
items M « 1907 'artlde offering 

, — '■ HOHHuem . ot ■ oypnuis. wnerner 1 ~iri l 'i,T7— "" - 1 ■;=•—• - . practical hints on th* iwrfnrmmm 

DAVID MOLDON : 

to ^combat: ^weakness, or for which A Bibliography of Russian Com- based sometimes on his own* 

* examination, sometimes on reviews 

in r a ?J ,ta , b ‘ a British and. American 


'extending Its boundartes. - 1 ™ is the ^ 51 ^ 0 ^ Govenmient _ SSaKT ^Beyan's creed. «- 

freedom Is mode safe only ly of t! he^MJS .51 lo 0 - oncering j emi i e Ue observes m an «ttrattivi 

Imaginative, visionary q { the Lnbour PartyX and «_*>»• ?')d moylng n aril nm an tar lail "■ At 


balance nor . quJt 6 make the owe 
for Hobson as a * driving intellecj 
tual force behind modern 1 literal 
social-democracy "- Certainly. .Hob 



‘deyoti 6 n.tQ.lum. 

. ^Since Nlemrii'^ exasperated par- precise' finger,, 'stIH remains pweru 

But ProfMiM 364pp. Whitt Lion. £15.. 


: ndmitsbut is Walker Inclafles pertinent facta 

lU^raitea by Ws Mbuilssion to tho surii as Schumann's exemption 


periodicals— are too Few but 


™* generally excellent, though SOma- 
DdvjEd Moldon has been “ unabld to too ; Wnd t. : ; r - ;* j. 

trace an extenslye published' blblio- Tho ■ coptehu 1 ' 1 of L t 'number K oil, 

?ny of Russian camiiMRM tn books are usefully ‘indexed, . but I 


,-Ruwlsn composera. In, .bo 

.English ”, for the 'excellent 'reason . fir 
mat there had not . been' one uat" 


.M 


tint 

lui.wr 


. - Music end Con- 

. nporary Russian, Cmnposers are 
Indexed but not his History Of ft us- 

..._»OD BDOO( lernmjoip"’’ Sian Mlltin • fitanla.. 

word 'Russian' includes . 

ets. born ip countries ‘Com- ' Soviet Mutfc but not Boris SchwarYa 
fc Went .USSR f». ; enf the ipwe aubsfanHal .aqd reUable Music 
^' J "'»ei -auch md Mwlcal Life in Soviet Russia. 

"" failure , to Index 
History of Hussion 

- . r — p — ^ # .. -s -j Origins to Dor- 

) - Mf, Mold On's ■method^ are of tito-. ■¥, 1S L ; Particularly unforiu- 


a wmbu'; army umoea 77 .” 4 - , bihwibi .«uvn i 

o .-tne liuected . --j- ; throUBhL.,^S^ d^i-comptwara w^t^pV,^^^fn/.:ild27i2970. The fa 

Baxua^.lt^aJadv , 5? a0ta ' °f '< ■i.'wheri . .Brim; f ;g^yatoSlpv Ricliter, Rostropovich, Gerald Seaman’s Hi 

-fnnta ^te^ .te ShWyov_tod’ ; Slon!msky.' ;■ . 




m: 




Donald Brook’s Six g^JSSTi L 
Composers has been fitiy ladMed ! A 

Seaman at least translated what heV 
plagiarized, and thus performed a 
useful service to non-Russian 
readers; Brook simply plagiarism 
from English sources open to every- 
one. (Montagu-Nathan, one ot 
Brook’s victims, excused Mr 
verification of— unacknowledg^r 

quotations ort the ground that 
informed reader, being aMa » W 1 
their origin without mucli trouwe, 
eon perrarm the verification him- 

■■ fetfif'St- "Mt ! - Mol don’s abbrevia- 
ti 6 h?&y^iSec^arlly puzzle many 
users. MJIMS and .QMIMS are very 
effective disguises for what are uni- 
versally known a* ZIMG and SIMM 
(Z eitschrift and SammelbBnde gsr 
mtemationaleh Musikgesellscmtj)i 
his chosen initials apply only nrtne 
fairly rare English .wrappers. Bow 
the Sammelbdnde ' and the «tf- 
ichrift, prfe-1914, published a 
ber of ’articles jii English ; but 
do many festschrifts and iat™' 
national congress reports, two areas 

which «4r Moldon has -unaccount- 

ably neglected to dfedge. 

Mr Moldon’s thesis was. submjtt^ 

in 1973, and it seems a jplqr.. V 1 ® 1 
he, ftas not brought If a^Htoe fajj 
,ther ; up to date to 'incjlud? at lewr 

Dayl<l " Brawn’s very lhiportanj 

Mikhail Glinka a • Biographical, ®|4 
Critical. Study which waS published 
' edrly ih 1974, If" nbt mope repent 
works, v- r ; "”‘ . ' * . . . 


case, would it"raaHy tell us what ^ new 

is interesting about Hobson ? Only produced by the British Lu t ^ e scale 

in pprt j what perhaps matters most ^ loveitie ,it. Hta approach height 0 

about him today and gives him a basica]1 y rationalist and telerapu iri(Btldad Hit 
revived interest is the quesuon 
- which even— or especially— the lay- 
man must ask today: whatevei has 
become of economics ? 

7 . to answer that and evaluate Hob 
son, we must examine why Hobson 

is hot part of the historic, canon of nn»»« is remem- l94S^Sk ‘ Britain 'fiad fen joyed »n -Stiff,- Bevan • 1 • no 

&^'S n XE5St If n« quite Sd aran.(_ b L s ^demSSS ^ wlUten yeBrs ^ «-led trading ■ boom. , Bevans Maxton.^th 

■otest, a few H f 
1 1930s and th ^ 



•:3»?TS55 Tno .aSa* 3 

sense that it has been written with- Government Mnt Trust t j ie nri the ,-ole of . the iegistei.ui^_^ 

■ out, any 
i-lecHiil;-. 
of economics _ 

. has .therefore, been 
mucq of the chronicles 
Science, or technology, 

1 of successful Orthodox; 

Story Hobson, Who cou 

llaftb of “ adult education —in ■■ft 
honourable . end sigmficaet 
' :T ^8i0n.' but Hobson; did not see it 
Uke t^iat— and intellectual journal- 
‘•i.-lrtv could hardly be admitted 


capitalism- Is; also, perhaps, a . child vigorously and -conehuc. . ' 

of Its timer ' " ■■ -*. ; ; ?Welv— political and _ economic 

, , Tl,- biggest weakness of all that porter together; since “ ^ reed ?f n 

- o£ f T • ' 

soclet^and , S» 0 %r % «4 ^S, Last and most . moving of all . 

*».««+*! and on longip^ tne^ . jiiirial nro- Beva h’b ■ emotlonol . 





. fcohomlCB as an- adjpfnfstrative and 
. iaBirumentaL discipline that will, pr^ 



-F-3K OT KSWSifo 


j tf Qr have they hesitated, to 
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Prestige versus porn 


By David Martin 


LOUIS A. ZURCHER Jr and 
R. GEORGE KIRKPATRICK : 


Citizens for Decency: 
Auripornogrephy Crusades as Slums 
Defense 

4J2pp. University of Texas Press 
(AUPG). £12.25. 


There is no doubt in my mind 
what this misuse of the most 
sacred and wonderful gift which 
we call our sexual nature does to 
people. That gift through which 
Ufa is entrusted to the world ; 
that gift through which American 
love is expressed . . . when that 
gift is taken and used for lucra- 
tive profits, when that gift is 
takeu and used for insatiable seif- 
application, when that gift Is 
taken and used for personal 
exploitation and personal gain . . . 
then that use Is wrong. . . , Air 
and water pollution must be dealt 
with by our generation. . s . What 
' about mind pollution ? How long 
are we going to sit in the rocldng 
chair of apathy while* our youth 
arc being brainwashed with tho 
garbage of obscenity ? 

The significant thing about that 
sijccch is its use of radical t homes 
within a conservative form: poilu- 
tipn, exploitation, commercialism, 
apathy. Radical end traditional 
rhetoric overlap. 

But that is not how our sociolo- 
gists Louis A. Zurcher Jr and R. 
George Kirkpatrick see It in Citi- 
eens for , Deceiic p. They bring 
several frameworks to bear, includ- 
ing Nell Smoker's theory of collec- 
tive behaviour, but they derive 
flicEr key notions from Joseph Gus- 
field s Symbolic Crusade and — more 
distantly — Svend Ranulf's Moral 
indignation and Middle Class Psy- 
chology (19383. Gusfield studied 
tlie prohibition campaign and saw 
temperance as a symbol which sum- 
uiarized the lifestyle of suioll-town 
.or rural Protestants. Ho argued 
that the attack on alcohol served to 
enhance or protect their prestige. 
Unfortunately, as Roy Wallis has 
palmed out, thft type of argument 
«“« . develop. a dangerous 

wobble between saying that the 
° E * group is affected by 
the failure to control prohibition, 
pornography or whatever and say- 
ing that campaigns me really about 
giMPSe or motivated by it. What 
Ste(n Rokkan has rightly called 
, " cultural defence * Is quite distinct 
from- what is here labelled "status 
defence 1 , Moreover, those who 
engage In the defence of a culture 
may eotnprfoe varied status 
Archer ; and , Kirkpatrick 
buttress' their . "status discontents ■*. 


(henry with a "status inconsist- 
ency " theory, as if determined to 
throw the whole social- psycho logical 
battery at the luckless crusaders. 
Yet not only do we find the cru- 
saders more contented end socially 
integrated than their opponents but 
their “status inconsistency" turns 
out in reside in a pattern oF mone- 
tary " over-reward * relative to edu- 
cation. Now I agree with Zurcher 
and Kirkpatrick that businessmen 
are “ over-rewarded ” and that col- 
lege lads like us are “ under- 
rewarded ”, but it does not explain 
why tihey say they do not like a 
bare bosom and wc know we do. 


What T find really interesting is 
the overlap of crusading vocabu- 
laries! tbe historical continuity of 
traditionalist and radical campaigns 
and the spread of what Frank Par- 
kin has called " expressive politics 
Bn lining bombs and banning alcohol 
are part of a moral continuity. I 
too can be a campaigner if people 
pollute my hearing space with filthy 
noise or pollute my language with 
filthy sociological neologisms. But 
I do so because my ears are offen- 
ded, not because I am “a status 
discontent”. Those who share my 
objections may also share my way 
of life and soma of them will be 
of my status group. It does 
not follow that what underlies 


the | mci Lest is the prestige of 
that status group. Nor ' would I 
be relatively content with a purely 
symbolic victory over the purveyors 
of pollution. On the contrary, a 
win at the symbolic lovel and a 
defeat ar the practical level would 
make me more determined than 
ever. Let me take one other issue 
which Zurcher and Kirkpatrick say 
might take over as the heat goes 
out of pornography: Buthanasia. IE 
people object to euthanasia it lias 
little to do with the prestige of tlheir 
status group. It has everything to 
do with their way of death. 

The trouble is that Zurcher and 
Kirkpatrick wander unhappily be- 
tween creeping reduotionism and 
pregnant tautology. Thus : "The en- 
couragement of or resistance to a 
specific social or technical change 
depends for both liberal and con- 
servative crusaders upon haw the 
change is- perceived to affect life- 
style, prestige and power.” If this 
merely means that crusaders have 
seen a threat to their cherished 
mores and therefore to themselves 
then we are presented with a vague 
and trivial truth. If however It 
nieans that their motive or under- 
lying. objective is to maintain or re- 
.cover prestige then we are con- . 
fronted with an unproven guess and 
a typical instance of the reductiou- 


But I don’t say that. I accept 
; that the term “over-rewarded” Is 
entirely free of pejorative over- 
tones. I recognizo that tlie word 


Consensus versus conflict 


By Paul Wiles 


LYNN MCDONALD: 

The Sociology of Law and Order 
340pp. Faber and Faber. £7.95. 


"All sociological theories are of 
two types : those which claim that 
society is based on consensus, and 
those, which claim that it is based 
on conflict. Some sociologists are 
optimists and'sdme are pessimists.” 
The quotation ,as near as * I can 
remember it after all these years, is 
from a slightly' drunken speech by 
my undergraduate tutor one after- 
ju pub * lt was » course, 


r»iTI r. V * . .. u course, 

followed by a belly laugh. It was 
a joke. The same joke must have 


r jum iiiuai nave 

been often repeated by tutors to 
Certainly in the early 
« rS* J vhen sociology was rescuing 
f /°™. 8 Mt of functionalist 
theories which had reachad such an 

SE*™ E .° rm J?? vIrtualJ y to deny 
that social conflict was a real force 
\n society, the joke had some limited 
pedagogic utility. Tho danger with 
such jokes is that they cease to bo 
treated as jokes. At any rate by the 



manifesto 


1970s we were entertained by a new 
.literature in sociology which argued 
mat since functionalist, consensus, 
theories were wrong, then clearly 
the truth was to be found by using 
a conflict model of society “ Since 
conflict of one kind on another 
seems to be socially endemic the 
use of such a model did indeed 
point to aspects of social life which 
the consensus model ” had ignored. 
All was then set for a good battle, 
consensus versus conflict : which 
.was me correct basis for explaining 
social life ? Unfortunately whisper- 
JI ?f words "ideological 

chimera" didn't seem to halt the 
■ combatants. 

Lynn McDonald's The Sociology 
- °> Low and Order attempts to tell 
us who is winning this particular 
war game by subjecting predictions 
derived from the two theories to 
empirical tfipt. 

• The first section of the book seeks 
to define which of the two camps 
particular theorists belong to. Tlie 
* begins with the Greeks 
p baUeas fight with the 
2?t fH i theorists, -and Aristotle 
R£*,£i e i other aide), and runs 
historically to the present. The 
history at social theory, is then 
divided into battle lines 
excluding gome' Irritating people 


wlio did actually write about the 
relationship between law and social 
order (eg Max Weber), but did 
not choose aides too clearly and 
so are ignored. I nm not quite sure 
whether my admiration for David 
Hume is enhanced or not by 
discovering that he is fighting with 
the consensus theorists I Professor 
McDonald is not going to fall into 
the trap of ignoring our intellectual 
ancestors for which she so roundly 
criticizes others. Her diligent 
searches of materiel] available 
through Paris, London and Toronto 


libraries have ensured that this 
strange passe-partout • is at least 
catholic. 


The main sections of the work are 
concerned with tasting tho two 
calms by correlating indices 
claimed to represent predictions 
from various versions of the two 
theories, with indices representing 
tlie use of legal sanctions. These 
relationships arc then subjectod to 
step regression analysis to discover 
what amount of tlie varinneo thoy 
each explain. This is can led out 
at the Inf ter national level, using 
United Nations data, 
Canada 1 * E,,glaml a,,d Walos anti 


Tlie indices chosen to represent 


By Alan Chaltont 


! WILLIAM DAVIS t 
■It'S -No Sin to be Rich 
' 254pp. Osprey. £355. 


; * • V*h in this . country is 

; under the smallest obligation.- moral 
[ Oi* . Other, so to arrange his legal - 
[ relations to his business or his pro* 
petty : a*= ,ta enable the Inland 

['R even iio t° put the largest shovel 
into vms "stores.”' TMtVspJepdWly 
.vobirit (If, syntactically precarious) 


a 

% 
'avis's 


.capitalist 

mere; ft 

the law. to mitigate, some of the 
worst effoRts of jjtfng.in « [country 
wh»ch has. thd.HJghest taxation rate 


.io ;the.' W^e^. wo^ld.^;. - 
i Af ?: Wr 'OQyisvpblnts out, iiier’ei is, 


to the task' of dosing the 4, W 
■ holes which "enable lerge com. 
PP‘“ e 5 to- reward (heir staffs for 
Jlgniroductivity without contraven- 
iOR the incomes policy, the trade 
unions 'search* for- suitable fringe 
benefits which will : enable the 
National Union pf Seamen to navi- 
gate a whole fleet of barges through 
the social contract. “ . “e 

Yet it is,- as Mr Davis protests 
no sin to be rich, In^ed, he 
advances the proposition — un- 
fashmnable -as it may . be iq the 
■SSL . Sm h taran e . popu H am— rh a: 
r i L m S n „ have often contributed 
substantially . to", the’ common good: 
la a conducted- i-niin through tho 

.,.i Lewis' 

e fo'qthern 
iT^ n file yatefl to 

ao.Qpo j. beetles j W w mar yenjns 
Forte _is consttl-gQneroi ip London 

■San-Mnrlnri' ihit' nlrfiw, _n 


believes that historians have con- 
of canfts ac,lieven «mts 

* nSSraferiS? he . q,,ot “ hom 

' lo\hni Vge ^ siQ ha5 , befln the first 
whflt man’s activity can 
bruig about. It has. accomplished 

• wonders far. surpassing Egyptian 

Gothic cathedrals . . .. the boui^ 

G2! n r’ii ’ *! raws al natlon s ■ . . 

into civilization . . . It has crea- 
ted enormous cities and thus 
rescued a considerable part ’of 
the. population, from the idiocy 
, the bourgeoisie, 

.during its -rule of- scarra-.ohe 

,rl ajjyy ere ated inpi r e 

^preceding generations " tb^ethel'/ 
That .eulogy of she boutgeofsle came 
not from' Jo^^f ■ MayHard" KOyheH 
[°T'. 8 ptentbdt o/'the’ 


political system .which can uiihold 

life state Ct js n ?hA ldU0 | rJehtB ‘ ^ hen 
•5.IL i - - 1 ? , the only paymaster, 
.there is n o- right of economic choice : 
ahd -whan there is no rleht o# 

SfSiif thora ^ no 8 politi- 

freedom.. It ft not a new mease 
but U .ft pne- of 

T ]]lam Davis’s vSn 

of it has freshness and clarity. Those 
hear n him full oratori- 
ae *. Putu $ editorial lundi 
SL"? 1 " ?ed , to be told that Ms 
Be hiifiJ? , l scul 1 r f n ? ^iosyderatic/ 

? ^ to mind the. lady visitor 
minutej replied -brightly Wei 


r 

i. 


ist put-down. Our sociologists have 
seen the invisible worm behind the 
respectable exterior and they know 
what is really going on. And of 
course I could tiuu the argument 
backwards. I could claim that these 
so-called researchers aro really moti- 
vated by a prestige war between tlie 
old and the new middle-class and 
tlieir clean, white, clinical coats and 
concepts are just a cover for “ status 
discontents ”. 1 could use their 

questionnaire ns evidence and show 
how it was neatly designed to illus- 
trate only the specific dogmatism of 
traditionalists and not the specific 
dogmatism of liberals. 


know there ft no suesesiin. , i : 

ll J e cru i adeis a™ a crSSyV 
educated, repressed, paranZl? 1 
For that matter I can 
their long, happy mar?ii Ra | 
their pleasure in their cbffi. #i 
not necessarily to their & 

I will look, tiierefote, 
Zurcher mid Kirkpatrick's qSif 

naire. wliidi rnnt D in- . 1 .. .’T? 1 * 


Feudal mediocrities 

- aJiuitincnUi 


By Paul Ignotus 


miu iMrxpaiTIClrs QUMta? 

iion e, winch contains the fffi 
k, , , ' d ® of., statements: stfi 


kimus or., statements; suGw 
which can be interpreted- 
fuctual or normative j ambiS? 
statements mid statements 
totally contradictory intend 
tiona; statements which mt 
capacity to recognize a tewMyT 
statements which require adSl 


FERENC KARTNTIIY : 

Vdgtelcn szJJnyeg 

200pp. Budapest Szepirodalmi 
Konyvkiadd. 


18.50 Ft. 


aiuiuiiiems wmen require a 
response to two distinct or 
vjows ; statements which aE 
gonoral answer j statements 


— m 

y ----/er : statements ^ 

require the 1 ankuig of quaBtath* 
activities -■ 


different 

nctivities 


ucuvnsBs too- context-bound a 
admit comparison eg, 
ice-cream and liyinn-singtng 
stiro versus religion): 


"jymbolic ” does not in any way 
1 - 1 - • rusadcj 


- and/or H 
context-bound 


imply that traditional crusades ore 
hot air and liberal crusades solid, 
realistic instalments of progress. I 
can see til at the definition of 
religion as " fundamentalist”, '* doc- 
tnnaire” and "dogmatic” is just 
the conventional usage of the. social- 
psychological trade and Is not 
aimed at religion as such. When 
crusaders are labelled anti-demo- 
cratic, hostile, wish-fulfilling, hyste- 
rical and subject to crazes and 
panics, I readily concede the clini- 
cal objectivity of these labels. I 


««•« religion): && 

-nients allowing only dlcboicasj 
alternatives when several an h» 


-■B vmj UIVDUKHMU 

when several aia w 

vuMaL ■ — -- 


sible : statements which . 
beliefs and definitions in tiitir p». 
arable prior to eliciting other vi 
tudinal responses; statemmtiviydi 
are unintelligible to' those vbo 
understand English grammar. 

Sociology provides unusual omt- 
tunities ' lor exhibiting prejo&j 
under the guise of documenting it. 
This bopk has used these oppor- 
tunities well. 


Pftsw 


Though idiosyncratic in stvle and 
temperament, the Hungarian author 
Ferenc Karhilhy, now in his middle 
fifties, is a typical product of his 
age and environment. The son of a 
marvellous poet-humorist and a re- 
markable, scandal-prone mother, he 
Sent his infancy in the Bohemian 
borderland of a superannuated 
feudalist rump-kingdom, and ins 
adolescence under di* Nazu when 
banditry was law and iHeoahtjr the 
sole means of survival. His blossorn- 
ing Into a voung writer, in a mood 
of self-inflicted fanaticism and 
frivolity, took place under constant 
Stalinist brain-washing; he emerged 
into maturity with the arrival of a 
dedogmatized, pragmatic variety of 
communist rule, an era of thrifty, 
car-owning technocrats, the vindica- 
tion of the profit motive, and the 
- - of abstract painting and 

. t. _ _ n n C vaei^oeh 


sutiilcal pliuutasntsigory, a genre 
which suited bis late father s 
genius but nor, apparently, ms own 
incurably down-to-earth approach. 
Two stories, on the other hand, 
which strike me as masterful, excel 
in reviving tho topographic pecu- 
liarities of cities and countryside. 
One, " Vaskor" (Iron Age) w set 111 
194*J under fully fledged Stalinism, 
and depicts a trip from Budapest 
to East Beilin for an international 

conference of academic yes-men, in 
company with a professor of philo- 
sophy who is second to none 111 
Muscovite orthodoxy and heresy- 


Muscovite ui i»uuu»j - ----- 

hunting. In spite of us sin s ter 


i 

]>redictions from the thoorle: tie 
obvloiisly-cniclal for the validity of 
thig procedure, and this pmea b 


— T w- — m.. «... pmea b 

itself a theoretical 'task. The tuk 
ft un Fortunately crudely dose, nd 
some of the indices choin an 
rather odd. “ ' 


ituuur uuu, One example will bn 
to suffice ta Illustrate this. We se 
told that modem conflict thecries 
would predict that the greata the 
"resources directly available fe* 
control purpnsos " then ths higher 
the rate of "official crime sne- 
tlons ” will be. For England ?nd 
Woiles per capita social security et- 
pendituro is used as an index 9* 
such control resources. , -. 

.Which particular *' conflict" 
dieory would make such a prtiw> 
lion, mid in a form to allow Such tfl 
indicator to be used. Is not stated. 
Wo at a only told iliet “the parallel 
between schools and prisons Is no 
longer only a school children's Ff 
but o subject for scholarly • 
(Although they are not mentioned t 
wondered If Althusser’s or Poulant- 

7dfi , o nnflntl i\t K MftftlnPlCfll SftW 


muitiui uu 11 nmiuuBi 0 V , 7 [,a 

7 , os’s notion of '* ideologfcsl jw® 
apparatus “ was what Profenor 
Mq|Dor 


luiua Wits VYIIOL **»*—-- 

tm^onald had in mind ?) 
tout of the index so used Induces 
" expenditure on oducation, national 
health, child care, school meals and 
Soclnl Security benefits”. TM* 
suits of tlio ensuing statistical .snd r 
sla demonstrate Uiat *' the rd^or 
tho expenditure (on social security; 
the higher the crime rates . 


written.^ 


” c j »»ow:.., blatantly selective 
: doublevstohdaftft,, Company yachts 
and boxes at Asqot or. Coveiit G«r- 
den ui e reviled a* the unacceptable 
Ftic’e of Cflpitallshi I frae -coal. Tor 

llllllXrc U.lJ > 



1 Marx, eat-# in his career. Wil- 
liam Dbvrs 1 devoted a chapter 'to an 
"i- 1 - P® some , of nlof e 

* r 0q8 ‘ '- ar,d 

0I ?® E u 10 pean pof t-ca^^ft*io clot?' 

which has, iij his view, come closest' 
- Mavxist dreairt— the Soviet,. 

. Union. His conclusion xs that Hie 
iif. liIte that oE 



I am not sure, what we are 
posed to make of this result. Do» 
It -mean that if we reduce spending 
on- school meals crime rates. -ww 
down ? Surely noti for that would 
Involve Professor McDotiald m 
taking correlation for 
All this result jn,faotteIto^4gJ 

in England since 1945 weliaveW * Pt 
more on wdtoo proviriotw and, 
during the same period, the number 
of convictions has also j“p r ,®® s ig 
The majority of the «sulte in the 
hook also show this, and that 
they show. Prtfessor McDonald am. 
us that such results are 
able to conflict theory”. Yes HW 
are. but "conflict theory** 
stdji be fafte, so we do not se^m to 
haye g at very far. 

- C'^Tha book as a whoTa does ejjJJ 
Wwifitolreeting etatisticdl anahjis 
on some bad Eng 

•fislh crmtinoT&lcal work. It 
contains statistical errors 88 ®. 
demonstrates a lack^bf knp‘- 1eda0 

k..i . _ v l .m 1 iiir 




aemonstrates « jaCK^ot 

of critical crii^nological wrltingjri 


“"smiifl we r 1UC - ““ 

general .conclusion which .emerge 
fnuah the research is timpi 


imiicrs and cheap- railway' rickets Ibr 
transport workers are th^ ieaUI. 
mate, even desirable perquisites of. 
u compassionate society; and- while; 
i no government applies the lull 
of its formidable bureaucracy: 


would, as hfl KVrites,' be absurd to 
suggest; thaf-the Industrial- Revo- 
lution was an (trujuaUfierf, blessing : 

ism ; was also, - die t?egiahing'ot 
misery. • On thfr jtOi|tia|y, : MK .DftWs 


°r <■ tij? 1 Britaih ft already heavily 
Hn2f Marxism. He 

* 1 Writes, « to. : 

-.-' 7 -— — • »»u w ctudW' to > cnangp • im. h^W'/tO ^ livs llty-j 

their -/.institutions : : ^ by-i5:.‘u6dcefQl'' ^ 'hu^^ratic-: 

‘SSSJfeaStS? 


abortion into the realms of respect 
ability. Tlie .attitude all tills has 
left him with may be expressed in 
a wry and mischievous grin, a dis- 
enchanted state of mind which, how- 
ever, does not preclude him from 
having a healthy appetite for food, 
drinkfsex and even truth. He gives 
the impression of cocking a snook 
with tlie dedication of a crusader, 
of engaging in practical jokes as a 
tribute to an ontologically hazy but 
morally demanding divinity. 

Many of his writings, and possiMy 
the best ones,* are a mixture of the 
picaresque and of sffdght report- 
age. notably travel diaries, with 
delicious titbits of indiscretion. He 
was helped to these literary achtove- 
m rails by hie non-llterary a bilities. 
He ft a good linguist, a good driver, 
a good ping-pong piuyer, a gojj 
mixer altogether ena ingenious mid 
tireless In arranging journeys. HU 
most recent collecgm °n?j42J 
stories. Vdgtelen szdntog (BJmJjm 
C arpetJ, reveals many of these mfts 
as well as Ms verve and wit. I f 
k worth mentioning that the forest 
riece In k te the wily mmeaHstic 
Sne: an excursion into Swiftian 


nunuiiK. 

connotations, it is an amusing story, 
adorned with heterosexual anU 
homosexual episodes Then there 
is " Hosszu weekend (.The Long 
Weekend), a cinematographic record 
of a few days spent some time ti- 
the 1970s gmong liberal; cosmopoli- 
tan Americans, in and out of tie 
country house of a professor, prac 
ticaLlytiie sole “ genuine ' American 
in the party. These are nice, in- 
telligent people, well Broomed, per- 
missive, open-minded, some o£ them 
Sen doming; and f °«sque 

and hopeless, utterly outdated when 
indulging Che-Guevarist bouts even 
more than when resigned to Uie 
conventions of the American way of 
Se. From where should hope come 
S them ? The divinity who mspnes 
Se recording does not claim to 

bT’long short story by Ferenc 
Karinthy bas recently been Pub- 
Shed in two parts by a ,^uda p est 

SJfe^to* the n °“ Endless Carpet” 
Sketches but more Provocative on 
account of its subject (80pp in the 

S5V*-. [Cymp^ryl. 

Budapest, January 8n “ t / e l r 1 f r f' 
lOFt per number)- Its title is 

« HfizszentelB ” (Housewarming) , « 

1 s a seouence of scen ^il e p / eS two 
day Hungary, or rirther two 

sssrr-i e?r 

clear up, first, the mesh of cor ^P- 
tion underlying that lavishn^s and. 
subsequently; foe- background of 
that near-fatal shot. The worn* » 
somewhat Dostoevskyan, , wj* *e 
culprit, though well protected oy 


society, voluiuarily denouncing him- 
self to die authorities— « cmiclusion 
that may or may not be in tune with 
ihc narrative, which lather illus- 
trates how cheating anu sirlng- 
pulling do pay dividends. 

The people involved are the 
ruling class of present- itoy Hun- 
gary. Not a “ class” bm a 
“ layer ”, some communists muy 
object ; hut fewer and tewer 
believe, even among com niun ists, in 
the inipoitance of this seniuntic uis- 
tinction. The author does not say 
whether he does ; but in tlie ruling 
set-up, as he represents it, tuo most 
striking feature is Its resemblance 
to that of his infant years, n hollow 
rump-feudalism, happy-go-lucky 

though with bloodthirsty spectres 
lurking in every corner, populated 
with despotic bureaucrats, quick- 
witted confidence tricksters and 
paranoid genluseB. They Iovfid 
richly decked tables, and so do their 
present-day successors. They also 


criticism, It only in tunv 
bursts and leg-pulling, is really rtielr 
most endearing characteristic. They 
are not scoundrels, and the author 
ft noticeably in sympathy with most 
of them, almost as much as with the 
radical weekenders in the United 
States. They are a colourful motley, 
from the d-devant couiir. saved tw 
socialism thanks to Ills hunting 
expertise, down to the ex-prole- 
tarians rewarded for political Keen- 
ness with high adminfttrative posts 

but the majority ere middle-class, 
in more than one sense. 

They aro neither stupid nor 
particularly Jbright; good at their 
job some of them, but owing more 
to sports club connections than to 
professional merits. Whatever theu 

say, they are really better than their 
predecessors; more vulgarly en- 
meshed in rockets and orgies, but 
socially more liberal, harbouring no 
ill-will towards uVWfi 
none towards the imperialist 
world. And their snobbery la- not 
without advantages; they have a 
respect for culture. 

■ Housewarming " deserws to be 
noted even before being P u b]j®£®4 
in book form; if ever It is pubHshod 
In book form. One can only hope 
that the apparatchlkl on whom ths 
nublication depends will not be . 
more irritable and less appreciative' 
of frankness than those It depicts. I 


The Gallic muse 


By Martin TumeU 


PETER BROOME and 

GRAHAM CHESTERS i 

The Appreciation of Modern French 

Poetry 

1850-1950 

166pp. £6.60 (paperback, £2.20). 
An Anthology of Modern French 
Poetry • 

mIpp?? 6.90 (paperback; £2.20). 
Cambridge University Press. 


SdSae manl puladmu . wgw “ 

f,!r g .Bd .UBgeition, Bound cmd 
rhythm." ■ 

mutt bo nmfitj ?»l». 
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wind 

1 S 


liberal n« amrcui, iree ■ 

association end freedom ■■to ‘Change 
their ••MliqtihlMflnB 


fDoap rne reseaccn is .«lnipl® J ' ££*£!' 
oonvlctioiis haye .increased turner 
thA welfare state and it is 
that extra expenditure on 
agencies Wh as ehe pphee . 
actqally speed' tip, rather tnan 
down, the rate of. that increase, 
first of these ft obvious,, and-tf* 
second has already been. 

In detail in. much . prior reSeycP* 
which., hail In , addition .sought 
demonsrrdte .fipw this may : occur* 
The. book, adds ■ little to. PxP^*^ 


Peter Broome and Graham Chesters, 
who are bothuniversitg Ijgjgjj n *B 
French, describe as c0I ^, a 5, lo “ 
volumes their two ^ k8 .‘.^“ l i* soec . 
dearly Intended to provfda prosper 
the students of French poetry ^ 
a-guide to what they regard as the 
greatest hundred ^ years oi ! the coun 

try's output. It.must be said at tne 
outset. that mey have done a very 


outset tnai wey Wnn. 

good fob which should be of con 
side cable value not only to any stu- 
dent who 1« rtout to opedalfM in 


Anoilinaire, Supervieiie, mubiu, 
b^chaux and Desnos. The autftora 
td! us modestly that "though de- 
tailed, these commentaries are not 
intended as fully foshionedor model 
exvlications de_texte. We wouin 
prefer to call them guided Mm^ 

teries or preUadnary •SffSPiU 
This does not alter the fact that tne 
analysis of each poem ft both 
stimulating and encouraging to th« 
reader tb carry .the analysis .former. 
He- is helped in this 
questions and suggestions addressed 

to him by the authors. . 


The thrill of the chase is ail very well in its 
context, but sometimes you could well do without it. 
The only way you can elevate yourself from the 
weekly struggle for a look at the public copy of the 
TLS is to have your private copy. And the surest 
way to make sure you get your private copy is to 
take out a subscription. 
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oent wno w auou*. ^ ^— , 
.Frdnich 'poetry, but to any .reader 
who is genuinely Interested in 
. modern French poets. 


UU HI , 

1 An Anthology 


I 

& 


■ , ; i. — i -iiriw Una >bl .Tlie 

heart oF Mr Davis's' message;: ! Ha 
,; belftves thac ca^inlftca it the -only 


<i*- •*’?•'■• :.t- 


" ■ pver, OJB, jeuow 
Litizoii. • Yoa . qan soy tna£ dgain; • . 

^ >'■ 1 # . 'f \ • V . . ' • •. *'* > /' .1 V 


aewMice Mttuxt a 1 wwar wjkw- . - 

Auti ‘who /is ^Jnning- in lh. 8 ^ 
gamo ? -: 'ProfeSsor McDonald 
that - the .cortfljcfc ijidorisK. 


; The .Introduction occupies A^thirf 

'•of The Appreciation df Modern 
French Poetry. -The authors beBhj 
.. by drawing a distinction . 

ffia methods of .poets and Bros® 

. writers. They then go pn to f «. 

■ cus* in detail the major aspects ot 
' poetry. . whidi ’ covec metre anp 
Sytffii uses of verse-fort^, sonor- 
Ity, wprds end thelr toneS, idiagipa- 
■ five’ 1 ■ vislpn , and P oe ! lc ; „ .l 8 . 6 ’ 

' Structure of a P^m and what they 
call M freo-form poetry”, meaning 
Wver^TwWdi ti.w describe aa 
' V probably the most iniportant deve- 
.*':. lopment of jnbdefn ^poetry v . ^ 

". The .'various .pofots.; ere 'well 


ak^d. 


An Aninuiu&y yi - - - ■ - . 

Poetry consists of poems by ' 
of the fourteen poets, «ti»glng 

of moderate length .of all ^ cbo- 
Sen poems except Re pair alre^y 
dealt with at greater lengA in toe 
first of- the two volumes, .W.d tiiey. 
conclude each study fldH-R-Jj*'®**. 
six queMions which ere tofwffiij} 
cany die student or re ^ef*™ ar . 
i n his understanding of the poets,; 
This leads to a conclusion which 

as**'® 1 

observe; ^. whOT-on^lOokB at 
more: 


description, nnd rhy thm mrfjm- 
portant than rules of pro^dy. Thu 

SSJ-JJ S flnSnST s 

PkW P S“* 

"Vision” of different kftdsptey 8 
animportapt part In their work. 

*SSSS 

Eivites some exiptanation. Jtifefy 
in the preface to the Antnoiogy. 
They ten us that their criterion has 
been to provide 

their importance, but simply . ne- 
cause: " 

. The selection does not pretend 
to ^ve Aconwlece wrvey of ! tiw 
history of moa^n French 
' but ' only a - Soundly based initia- 
tion to some of its most signify 
: cant figures our 

&Sng e (vAiich ^destim 1^; 

reputo^y more difflciflt 
poets, . ' :/ ; • • '• «' • 

' This does not alter; did fattthat 
there fti oner much more serious 
■ omission from their t^m which, in 
spite of the obvious, merits of*® a 

is compretely omitted, - , 
not ft angle mention 
of the discussions riS 

■ WS' SSSS : ntltar- ^ aqd 

which efre. included hi 
bMiOgreph^eo* Cpoe «td Laforgue. 
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rescued from a social vacuum. In 
die last Few- decades important 
books have appeared about Pope's 
relation to the politics, science, and 
publishing activities of his time, as 
well as to such aesthetic domains 
as painting, gardening, and lands- 
cape architecture. While there is 
still no scholarly biography or' tin.- 
great poet — on the scale of Irvin 
Eloenprcis’s throe-volume study of 
Swift— collectively these bouks 
have done much to explain Pope's 

f oetry in light of a world different 
rom outs, his world. 

Now Howard Erskinc-IIill, whose 
knowledge of. Pope's times and art 
Is vast, has charted Pope's relation 
to the social and economic con- 
cerns of tils age, -especially bv the 
exploration of three recurrent 
themes in his -poetry: “ iho 

betrayal of society ", "the country 
house idoai ”, and " Imperial 
works". Of course, there are 
others ; but none can deny that 
these three are salient. They are 
indeed among the gravest topics 
the mature Pope faced. Involved 
with them ere notions about social 
order and economic disorder, con- 
ceptions of city versus country, the 
. continuity or discontinuity of 
monied interests, and the relation 
of material accumulation to human 
happiness. 


Pope’s people 

By G. S. Rousseau 

ivhuse values Pope admired and The Twickenham editor’s 'logic is Seri bier i aits’ wit ? None of Pope’s 
whom he accordingly cast as the evident. Good poetry results from carefree moods, especially .ill 
"Man of Ross" in ’’To Bathurst"; firsthand personal experience, not Twickenham, nur his propensity tu 
John Caryl), the Jacobite squire or from reading “worked up for the cultivate the _ mighty und the 
Ladylmlt and West Grinstead in occasion ”. But even First hand expe- great? What in fact wore 1 ope s 
Sussex who was one of the few rience does not guarantee a good, specific conditions tor irieiiilsliip 
'admitted to Pope's inner circle; much less a great, poem For Mr throughout this long disease, my 
Peter Walter of Staibridge Park in Bateson. To achieve Hi at the poet hfc , and what precisely did 

nnrent PfinoV ‘Ltavtai'niio 9trnriiov ’’ r.ioiai hai.n inn iiiurSi nPi'.nilll CtU'Vll t 10 tlllllt 01* tUU SVDlUOl POS- 


JioHi t of the endeavour is Ihn a ,,i v right when lie comments in inner dialectic. ’! 
tioii to show how each Hiiruf Scat : The English thinking just the 


dialectic. To my way of 

non to show how eapVL“ ,E, ftl Scat: me uugux/i rn ih R ing, just the reverse h true: 

with pervasive OTTO* . K K2 !m and the Literarv it tells us a great ileal and now 

Brituin— coned with , Bpiil, i CmXl ?t,i!!n that “Pope was the permits serious readers 10 nij.ie 

’ “ • 1 • W1,h a p "-- 1 ' «.„ of the gocialimpli- more securely from line » line. 

more consci' literary potemiallties Obviously, the detection will not 

cations “““Jhousc because of his endear Pope's poetry to beginners 

of the country n c o c^ ^ t ;, e w ho have often believed it more 
purchase and oc .. topically allusive than ihey care 

' ,ln nt lmC more for. Now, they will plead, Ihey 


Limning sublimity 


held Impression "that 

bns;c moral fibre had djfc 
fur. Money, too, ay at SH* 
the„evii and “Ma^o„^ 
on . Their corruption, la 

from pride aiul 2f 


reiei waiter or aiamnage runs in eaieson. 10 atm eve mui me puti 
Dorset, Pope's ‘^dexterous attorney" cannot have too much personal 
ojid the Duke of Newcastle's knowledge, else it will dimmish his 

crooked steward who managed to spontaneity and genuine feeling. 

amass £282,401 by the time of his D Erskino-KiM fortunatelv has " ,n , ve A l " Bw, « ancl uonngnrokc 

.■rh.-iS M B!& «o Such W n,e,,l,m ‘ M “ r ‘ htt 

a benevolent “Christian Noble- ,, 0 s ‘ ervIce Sch ool of. mnunt * 

man and notorious ^on-Juror Taste, \yihile he probably admires 


Cary] I the mini nr the .symbol pos- 
sess that Pope " loved ", in the 
manner he is known to have 
loved" Swift and Uuliughrokc 


St are eS.ided BBSMR S- toSE 

Iible®fS thi rfflSSlnt of Em neither read like those epigraphies Volume 6 Summer 1973, 411- 

land’/flm mJderli postal system °f past entombments nor have a gO* ^eve^fs^'in'^dition^ t-lmt 
who also Infnrmnllv anaaeprl Pons similar function. Besides, Walter Jr ar 3™» reveals, in addition, flint 

aThis lltet^ and Bkmt are not included it, the Pope’s constant - 

Four men Pope cast as good DNB \ flln,ost . significant «* of liberal religi 

(Kyrla, Caryll, Digby, Allen), two was known about them until Dr actually detei mined lii 
as bad (Walter, Blunt). Yet Erskine-Hill performed Ins r 
throughout Dr Erskine-IIill's focus is We sea' in each case how 
sharply aimed at the complex coil- represents a type (corn 
stellation of personal and poetic man, city financier, 
responses each figure elicited In miser) and where it li 


esearch. 

the liFo 

pa (country gentle- 
r, attorney, 
Impinged on 


» ill IIHdBl J nuu TT1IB16 U Ull 

Pope, not on Pope’s simple typo- Pope’s sensibility. In matters and 
gleal casting. details in wlhidi proof one way or 

t Three scrutinizes Pope's late the other Is lacking, tilie author is 
poetry, particularly the poet’s prob- candid ; he does not exaggerate the 
mg ot England's social order in the connection. Additionally, these lives 
“ EpistleB to Several Persons". Dr enjoy the advantage of having been 


commitment to a 
ious postures 

— _ils friendships 

and dictated his “ loves 

A consideration of rhe friend- 
ship of Po-pe and Caryll con- 
fronts us with that most striking 
paradox of Pope’s life: the fact 
that he never disavowed rhe 


.... ... .... ... never .... 

logical casting. details in which proof one way or . Roman Catholic Church, which it 

Part Three scrutinizes Pope’s late the other Is lacking, the author is would have been in his worldly 

poetry, particularly the poet’s prob- candid ; he does not exaggerate tho interest to do, while at tho snme 

~ time ho wished to play down. 


what he cou'ld never forgot or 
evade : his papist origins and con- 
nexions. 

The modern ■' secular 


“EpistleB to Several Persons Dr enjoy the advantage of having been 
Erskine-Hill attempts to demon- compiled almost exclusively from 
strato his paradigm about "his- manuscripts such as the Caryll 

rory” as “the totality, of human papers In the British Mussum The modern ■’ secular temper 
experience" and. his contention . rather than from secondary wonders how this can huvo been 

, , , , that * contextual familiarity " paves sources. The reader eventually, enough. Has the author not been 

It Is probably no exaggeration to the road to significant critical comas away knowing much more too generous to Pope ? It certniulv 
state, that this is. the first general understanding. In my opinion he than a series of disconnected facts, would not liavo sufficed for Byron 

has- succeeded to a remarkable as in the case of so many recent (another luminous satirist with the 
degree, even when standing tu " definitive " biographies of eigh- psychological endowment that Jm- 
open confhct wnh F. W. Bateson, teentli-century figures. He knows plies), Coleridse, Lawrence, or 
the Twickenham editor of these what it feilt like tu be Caryll, Housman. Yet eigh teen tli-cuii turv 
poems who put forward an oppo- KyflB, Walter or Dlgby. English . bachelors like Pope or 

site argument more than twenty Ravava \ „ c +1 ,„ Gay— Caryll ' • 1 • - 

years ago when -concluding -that: 


book in which the reader gets a 
of flic economic struc- 


clear picture 
ture of Pope’s epoch. Orte certainly 
nevor grasped that iu George Slier- 
burn’s Early Career of Alexander 
Pope, a book in which all. famous 
men, i aristocrats and layman, -are 
.treated as If rich merely on 
account of their lineage or title. 

The Social Milieu of Alexander 
Pope consists of three parts: an 
Introduction explaining the plan; 
Part Two consisting or six “ repre- 
sentative lives*’ or "typos", and 
Part Three, Pope’s mature poetry 
ip light of the three themes men- 
tioned above. The conception is 
most Original . and the execution 
scholarly, imaginative and deft. 
.Moreover, Dr Erskine-Hill writes 
..well without over sacrificing his 
analysis to' flashy techniques - of ' 
quick persuasion, 

Pert. O.no ,1s brief and Evidently 
.does, not undertake to persuade 
. formalists arid other ,( internalist ” 
critics that a .knowledge of a poet's 
.. social , mlliqu ..cat)' sometimes 
. enhance .the genuine Under standing 
; of .his..' artistry. . n My approach, 
while strictly selective, has , been 
• conceived in: 1 affirmation of fbe' 
simple idea . that - tbe. hlstory ' of a 

S articular Span of years is me iota- 
ty bf human experience in .that 
; tiipe, and that tho 'corresponding 
- historiography, Is the balanced fac- 
, . fuel and critical/ account of that 
experience.*? Nan-traditional his- 
; . torians of disparate allegiances will 
I be bathfered by this edict. Yet the 


V» - vMwiimmn niva ru 4 -. ... 

Several of the figures, notably r h a ^ ‘ 1,a vd n cd n,ld 

R ["To Bdrhuisl "Imiglit have ftj Kffi" W'e.ii' ^ "CM 

been a better poem if rather less Dr Ersldne-HIll in order to create inf i Illte capnemos for friondsliip 
care had been taken with It. ... . fl context for tiiae ^KS. hafhid ond comJdowsd nothing too mud, 
There is in the final version . transform himself into some us Friendship for them w.is 

«*«*•»« of an, expert LnomicTls- ffifirTS? 

torian. Ha suroasses them bv eon. " 1 “V , 2. r!ty t. *! s 111 ,l Q cuso of J**'nu 

was hewn out of tho 


personal principle, the 
rclieiniis conviction, and 

r tension ‘end aiixletvV nlhaVt 'nf'» H 10 FMtnio of ocunoinlc uecessily. 

in tho Essay on Man he is d if ferent JSid, dian in S e nast W „ t,mes were niJ Ihe English 

simply Bolingbroke’s mouth- Whereas Khn S?SvoU nrasontld f. athol cs * , as Caryll well knew; 

■ ; - in this poem Pope too lho pu bll c sido of Sir Toffii BliSt , throu 4 sl j a, ' e(] Ihoy had 

ha?? ' | n ’ P >Sl'c ‘'' « E nd ltl Z H -i 1^““' . IMand.hlp ™, s not solnollllnB t , 

b?ok? nav ‘Swift ovSr ‘Drodu?ed fn P? m ' ai L ts ot fireatei- verislml- Caryll,. nor could it flourish I. 

extended end detailed P a,i Srn l tu *dian before. It Is a sbame BVOr y instamje. A common oxperl 

M e t^ 8 buslneu 1 lntNeiti?f 0 ii^ ii 1Bt ® eil Jamln Boyce’s . Excellent en “* of economic qnri roligiou: 

' ffi'S ffpSfta "SSiftfst * blpgrapliy of Ralph Allen appeared * WJSS* . was a requirement; ona 

and his learnina * Droves °Di' E rskin a’ l efo / B Dr Ersklne-H ill’s book, for as ablishod, as n the Pope-Caryl 

,Hlll corra ct^Motf adve? 8 “a conrider- f ? rme i' has ^Ipued much of P«JS lcaI *P»« 

ation of Blunt's life (n ralatinn -tn 5®- ^attei^s material and adopted ?® fl l Ambitions co, 
the Epistle. *tq. Bathurst' dpes/l s0 F sl ' v »ntHge. But ulth i bl ' 6ak the friendship: 

think, call in question -the* dismis- i*iui, C - hroriolog ^ is inconBe * , • • ■ John Caryll fig ... 

slve view of the Twickenham edi- COUHta .most is the - J° t oal y u tiia generous ; and un- 

tor'?.. Dr Erskinq-Hill- again wins lof th f sa ' affecte^ critk add friend which 

the point because the Twickenham f Bu ^ s ?, n dope’s person and poetic correspondence shows him to 

editor did not in fact know very | aia 8 11,a M on » and the - impression!' have been, but as a man who. 

• much about Blunt or the other cr » at 2., as -SaRery of V maintain a principle 

.figures, scrupulously studied here; . types . There is something'’ 

nor could he profit from Slier- SSff 1 ^ c W lete ab 0M the 
burn’s edition of Pope's correspon- ’£ roup ,t ] lat; could not have been 
deuce or recent studies of the' by a single picture, 

..Augusjag. ' milieu when he. pro-' 00 matter how well drawn. ’ 

• nounqed so definitively and dan- ‘ . Pei'bapS .Dr ErskJite r Hill’S life o£ 
gerousjy m his Twickenham edi- Jana Caryll, second Baron of Dur- 

jv-tipn. .. .. ford (1^67,1736), itands. out 

j n- * m — _ — - •« ■ 1 .ah',!-' l!flW>#ll! rt Anflb *. * 17 •' 1 L _ ■ 

known, wo 
cbnctiireb' ; 

.Even 


or 


author Is doubtlessly fight to stake 

? ut his claim so modestly , without 
bar or bel.nK-brandeif a simple ton. 


tipuaL methods to a selective siir*., 
. vey .M Pope’s social ; ml]leu»- As Dr 
v Ersklue-Hill says<.“-to uio^oma ■■ of 



.. picture' . r (frhich .-Pbpe's 
'Id; mot have, ops- 


:* •Xesipd),: bT- ht; :le3tft-i a piotufe r as 
nearly complete-' pa Mutant souices 
permit, and a neutral barrator - In* 
: telligent ■ enough * tn ; restrain 1 : his 
..YOtoti * partisanship 1 among" the - dra- 
tmatis personae. Most important,, he 
■. caiinot view Pppe’p England merely 
: > through 'Pope^s .eyas. ;*i .■ • “ • • • ■ 


.'TST ■ *, r * «* i»* iiiciplo 

without being “ narrow-souled”, 
be loyal yet not narrowly parti- 
san; who sought to hedl discoid 
where he could, arid, whei'C lie : 
could not, 1 bore misfortune . with 
; a bravery of resignation which 
yet imnjUd no troCe Of - moral 
neutrau ty. These were ■ some of 

Id uihif. ' Phtia 


tsoipotliliig ' about!- ttfp >41 file); a 
Hienibcr of >therpobc; M Accordingly' 
we get . a repi'esahtatiVC; : 4iunnJe'.l - 
! • afolin i.'^yrie; f.a -'co.ubtVY^Sbntlmiiati 


eyes, arose ,iom pride and 
nnt fmm some instinctive 1 
universal need to amaij ^ 
wealth, to move up vortical].^ 
rugs to riches nt any cost, 

H is not an unfamiliar 
our ears in 197G. In the | th ? 

Walter the deceitful £ w ff‘ 

Blunt Ihe corrupt fiaanci«?ft? 
ti, ought he saw what R ro« J. 
dunce and social crime wealth 
rise to. i'rouchery and deceit br/t 
t'he base of these lives, and C 
adopting tile voice of the 
man who grows enraged 
necessnry, lost no opportunin i 0 
lash tilicni : 1 

Yet think not Friendship only 
„ „ „ , prompts my Uj- 

I follow Virtue, .where 

praise 

Point she to Priest or Elder, Whig 
or Ton 

Or round a Quaker's Beaver on i 
Gfatj, 

Immersion in these lives rtmk 
that Pope was an allusive m to 
an extent and degree undreaudof 
by Reuben Brower, Pope's m 
as bit to student of his allusive u& 
niques. Pope tapped ancient fincV 
iar texts and took sides about u 
“ Augustan mytli " that soraaiinH 
emharrassed "Augustan Enplnd’ 
when compared to ** AuguqjQ 
Rome ”. Like Berkeley, but u i 
greater degree, he saw that the 
cn de uric corruption of his times 
wus, centred on key flout!, 
real men, not worn politltiT pre- 
cepts or dishonest platitudes, tnd 
he set out to find an original poe- 
tic voice and highly allusive mode 
tu capture Ills disgust in tho Mini 
Ess uys and the New Diniciud: 

111 its final stages Corruption 
merges into Dullness, in Pape's 
widest sense; mankind 1» 
Thoroughly reduced in stature, 
and the end of the process h ike 
fin ad plunge back into NotWag- 
ness which comes at tits . cm of 
this poem. Blunt, Walter, Wal- 
pole, and the ninny others wo 
are hr 1 tigers of darkoeH-'io 
Pope’s eyes, nro gathered up into 
tlio “ Grout Negative " at tie con- 
elusion of Dunciad IV. ■ 
lit "'Dr Erskine-H ill’s treatment, 
then, Pope emerges not onlv ai a 
fine poet but us a creature o' n^n 
ami blond who was ccnswnuy 
being mentally torn apart by me 
widespread vice around, “ a 
saw it flotirixliing in hlghjorr i «ad 
law-born, rich «nd.poor, but Biny- 
lug in tlio city ns opposed ro t"8 
country, and among those in j>ow“ r 
rat hoc tlmn tiia weak— and « wn- 
ceivcd ot his social task, w,* 8 ^ 
than he had harnessed Wittoolr in 
the 1720s to "die duBDu»«{J 
Editor", to inform himso« by 
aveiy possible means about me 
persons who propugated it. ui 
" Epistles to Several ^® r *® B V a J a 
piled up detail uport detail draw 
trom tho contemporary ■*ff ae ''Y n 
many details and TOm©M*n«* ■* 
minute that they ate' StRH. drtpH 
Dr Erskine-HilPs to«, npt'aU iae n 
tlfied. . 

"Ills handling of -Welter tp 
Blunt", Dr Ers&iftHIti 

“seen in tfjo light of an 

nation of their lives, suggests that 
Pope's smallest attaflunj 

reforences can rarely hav^been 
wanton or mechanical. 
new aspect of the 
sion;, a .social aspect, whldh 
■have sensed but not 
■ and it shows Pops m more a 
of his time than had bjj! ' J». 

. " Rarely who ton, or meoha cat 

this- is the crucial matter. By . 
•farence Pope may have upon , 

‘sSn^Consuhed newspapers 

mLagSSihe aid not p?™ 

self for vdiktever psychologi^. r , e . a e 
sons to iavenr details 5nd 

causes fOr pqrsniial ^ tac \Aji- 
there is no. reason fo believe, a w 
Bateson did, that knowU^eOM^ 
facts, ' as opposed to . 

details, diminished the dr®*’ 1 * 1 “ his 
tensity of a Popoan satire 9? ?, fl . 
contemporary n audience^ g. 

the contrary; • I . abould 
heightened It. ,! . i |taJ 

: Readers, oE Pope today can ng-- 
isee why the poet cajeoratfp ,, 

“ country house " and ■■ oil “ ift- ■ i 


mode . SC .wnraneas derived ' more fo‘r. Now. they will plead, Ihoy T „ 0 MAS WEISKEL 

sswrssrs- keen vision of ^ 


1 „,ocn/d what WO today have still to confidence and personal integrity 
■ 'about the relation of comp eiied a man like Pope, a crip- 

' Snomic wealth, personal vice, ple> a Catholic, and a poet (three 
®JJIS corruption and human lonell- minorities), " to draw the last Pen 
in vast metropolitan waste- f or p ree dom ? ” 


220pp. Johns Hopkins 
Press. £8.40. 


sity 


ihe ^ Engl i !>h r word ”11 nes— i s Inhiajly of the painters i« s^ie whom 

-fr-. - %g» 

to a “ lower " 
central tu ihe 


TJie Waste Land, was a city poe 

alive to its imagery as an organic pusillanimity in compa 
metaphor for the literary artist but £ ope » St tl 1Bt Uie young 
Sso attentive to its perfidy for the 
nn H women who lived there. 


saffi F'fSSffis 

'r.'ched from 'ymo.imYV defe^K £^f„ ■3 dh b i ™Km .'’"wd'fcEMI “. 

- U YS 

L“ 2? « 


men and women ... 

corrupters and corrupted alike :* 

One, 011 a man only breeds my 
u ’ just offence ; 

Whom Crimes gave wealth, and 
wealth gave impudence. 



weaicu bo»«= ;“«'-;r-r* ' na , nedantrv But this was the only p sv dioloRv of Transcendence a»« s ni8 Biuu>vare»>-^ acsiiieut, «»»»u »•* 

Curs’d be the Wretch I so venal P „ “ 0 ta ke on his whole an y a ttempt to understand the queer t j, 0 sublime moment Icntla Hseli i ini ,ii callons . 

-« •- - i r“ s, ‘ keever,t,,inehehad jsx 


Paltry 

TIs such a bounty as was never 
lls known. 

If Peter deigns to help you to your 


__ perhaps rather 

iS'l^fi^POwerjjnd emo.icna, saance^ •* - 


Yet only a dilettante would write white cleaning out the thero is still no ^"jlbllnSi tfon— as wniriSDsycholo^of the “ sublime 

“MJPSa-% ’5& t&SJ WLSk. SW « ta na.ad i ^ 



ment about Peter Walter. Now it is other would have been in this case and radll cln^ their Mlf-authMticat- |ves a tortuOUSj sophisticated . tioil 0 f 

suddenly clear that the poetry of less impressive. The baok f Ia "SJ ing “infinities" to f discouise . b fi Kantian Soblune in am | drat 

...Aro rhnn constant incr wmrd on the art of Popes ‘‘‘b. , — transcendental account m w'® 1 B ft 


allusion entails more than constant t h Q last word on the art 
comparison with the Bible, the i ate poetry (it never 


Pope 

attempts 


U1 the nuances of the texts, 
draws our attentlop to the ihejjr 


r» e w tzsr . s irs yns J£« jffc&.-sc:- «r?- 

future— foretelling the end of WO uld have rounded out the pic aneity from n ^ probleillHt i c contnjm- think again think 

“component" Instincts whicli _are character "—as 


future— foretelling 
vice^tban of the past. 

Filially, some critics will assent 
to the detection yet diminish its 
Importance by noting that it tells 
li*, ahnui- the structure of a 


them little about the structure at a 
Popean satire, Its movement or 


what might be celled 
the 


Rhetorical questions 


Imagination 


By C. H. Sisson 


rf4T.;rr. s 

' And botfie atones buried hTltaljle; 

but there 


It was t 
learn, which 


Btnrtlinelv unhelpful assertions unronuimioiy, ^»»» - 

phallic stage ", ond , That Is the book’s drawback 

i-ST&fcSiKdK f^wEr^ln^-ndlnncn. k°*. JW^S “V* fijSSyfl 

his daring titought, we N o wedded man so fiaidy be tas h^phlea -of !*>£* - ^ nn ° 0 £ m J“ accoum of t3ie mcana of Romantic 
Ich came to the poets. . 4 ^ in hope ° to “ careers of egOR H in_the ^ems- «count o^ d y _ k tae , ? whMn . 


nf beqr in the poems — wcoum 
of application of Freudian ct^cal. theory- 


HARRIETT HAWKINS ; 

Poetic Freedom and Poetic Truth "Vu' ^ ^eninities usher in the His wyves pacience. m ..ug« - dd. kind of WPUciuoi ; 1 01 ■««««’“." t^he' mosV osmerifi and arcane. 

Giisiidra - for in cer,eln Skft 11 ffi^ i ftssvss p ^s 

=— ondRenalsaance Llter.tur^.The „„„ „ dd KS"ln & M. psychoannWc.^n conform, 

- n SKl0USfta5S ™™s|« a&rsr* 2isrs 


IT* tn next ?hantertakes us more-parUcu- There is something very odd 

§@sS5®2 airs#, aa : 

Challenge social and 3f“pu£!bPe even in medieval appropriately pute it, as yet one cal inadequacy. • ■ Moreover, I thin k th e 

odoxles.* Well, it » “Ltbepatlent Griselda, the more peg on which to hang the uj s thesis is deficient on two al r ea jy have famSHorized Mmaan 

. — - that free- terms, is 1 -* — oi an H noimcel com- - n cQUntSi in die first place, the Jdl fa te xta under review — trom 

theory of sublimation sloes not suf- Longinus m Burk* . 

flee to explain die prestige and Kant * s Critique to Schiller fi 1 .On 

i _ _ aubtlety of the' sublime aesthetic in £fta . SuWJme _ fa order m rwww . 

should 


toiirical com- 
vridestclr- 
ige from 
Dubt, but 
some- 

mudi/oin hnd ahould, g'JJS. r« *b« 

er cha " 

“If cei 

JUT 

inents, are another matter. ^ oncs to survive into 

/.fifth century, the scholar 


expected' to do as much, on ^ . ber husband”. So did the uims mm»— — in rrewi«m "“.“‘^wa'aiw 1 vlw -* -- — . t-hfah 

thougbtr-at any rate as regards the “j 1 * of. Bath. In another chapter aayi Shakespeare tt carty away mation _ so it . does not sPf introductory ■ 

social orthodoxies ; the critical g-SSigtr Hawkins says • “ IF certain saws which can mote 1 «*nX®“S define thei ^uJiUmeV on U»«:°8S only literary .sp«da«8ts r* 

orthodoxies, Euarded in the strong crit Lcal essays" be. picked up e^hwe^^tewed, ^ Stiblljne. plays wH«. . - 

places of university English depart- j thosB 0 f her own school) 
wianf’d ai*a nnnther iTlftttBr. Vi._ n rtne tn «irolve IT 


subtlety of the’ suWime aestnepc iu tha . 

Romantic history. On the one hand, wehkqfa exectw 
in Freudian terms, all ext ia suW*-., them. It « 


commentary 
Ho sOnse. an 
think 


difficulties—- ^ 




iems”* has been created by the Sat "they net* o«rw 
insistence of the poets “ upon their sermons. This is really 


ays” be picked up elswruwe. ’•rowj SSTSuMlme plays 0 crucim iaeo- ^ Laplanchef aim 
ware vulnerable, end mortal though they . role In ' the history . of C^- Baedeker oE psychoan^ 

1 the , ma y be, living hupian beings are, .ure-^and canno-t be -: 'e^lwned slm- Bfehiy 1 to be able to iJr* 

hoter fa Shakespeare, consistently held to graftin g. Ae OrfjjW Cgj’ Tbe^book^ ia oiearJy e* 

- JJ - ■ r shadows W y * to thft . history of tiiotight • Aose ■ . Ameripml. i U. 

.Sor wasMft ’Noytepa.^H.,^ , . 
■ '.ii- ft :, hard* chnibf -?■ "» ■ . 


profit by It 

eddresced ,M 

Ameripmi " advanced ” 


him in a 


. g 'hard cKinb. 

..■Still, one mo* ta gj**?. 'JH 


ft’ SMfSt je'coSnSl 

sSsMLh M .StfVV 'JSSL rssis i»“v .SLSpjas^.a2giSS' 


Poetic Truth to pose. «®« w 8D JJ wbic* attitude u more ge^nmv or ^ pieces without 

solve. In this critical concention. as viftuous or. for that matter, can oe iqru tha H enjoyment qE 

far as one can underataodit, we mor0 ttuly Christian one that Ea “ n ®^- C " iece8l - 

shoyid assume the primacy a j insists upon ’ subnussiqn «> an ary mas? ( P . , 

Sority that, inflictt suffering : : 0Ae dods • wonder *"‘ lf 

on ■ human beings, or.' one that. ( fagear pher of lh« 
condemns such '.authorities ^ "ttiry, M pathetically- ev 
order to liberate men, women ^Sriett TtoWkina. . what 


a emio logical - -Still. one rou ? critic 

Bo intelligent Md ambitious arCtHac 
vacuum . ... : . ' ^reopened the chemy.of the 

in thd "second- -place, -he assumes g u hlfme —aud recogntoe. thM'-Jh® 


■ worm or opujum, “ i<- • 

can- be argumentation. The poet*. 
,seeuu, like A lot of other people,. 

. simply arep’t; taking it. 

There is certainly something in 
this... But’ when it comes to tho 
- definition of tlnr “ orthodoxies V 
there are -dlfGcultiea 
' great as thoBe created by /the. poets 
:* themselves.^ APP a ? en : t l y, _ 


IBlUSeiYM, ftllUBlWKV' J 1. 

t-aets .would have been expected— 
is not clear by whom— to be 
’’ hbeyihg- critical orders and show- 
log us vice , punished *"4; ' 

tiiumphaot ; Whose„ \ ? r 4, < ^ 


..... wiru-u ■ i. 

we really prefer. .. f rl bf^ c LW‘ SeKwS thafthe 

t s tills - reallv touch; help 1» the se l^’ JSi&Svho^ ire, after all, li 
reading of Chaucer? Or 1 'indeed are gri^t ^ can sp eak For th f n i’ 1 ■* 
•n recOllectiOHS'i O* pdOpl , «■-!.!«« unHpr th6 chill- S 


s gfiss . Tmmsm wssmmc 


Drydcn -to go 

i -.litoahaged to read.. 




iiy-'-Ji-A !?!"• V.'* - ■ , .■ , •• • ■ 
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TLS DECEMBER 24 1976 BYZANTINE AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


The matter of Byzantium 


undoubted use of Italian Renpis-. of the marriage, we may confix, 
sauce models which seem to under- assume that the “ amp|| SiilD ,7 
lie some oF the scenes. One exumplo munera” included not , i. 


must suffice, though there arc 
several more : in the half-tablet 

. * ■ ll 


By Michael Vickers 


on West European prints, for 
infidels for an Apocalypse icon ; 
rather us had the painter of the 
iiiid-sixteeiitli-century Apocalypse 
cycle in the monastery of Dtony- 


Hlummated manuscripts 

despite the failure of the reS 
will have survived lmm 


In search of John Webster 

By Mary Edmond 


twelve feasts of the churcli, scenes cesca’s “ Flagellation ”, now thank- 


many other 


f,S E “N E S™ , ■" ,l “ K0 EMSr. » ' d,ink in u3 if .he Virgin, ando.heru'ejnrto 

III.NDCRSON (uut tors) kind relicious paintings that days of the Russian Oithqdt 

Studies In Memory of David Talbot were done i„ Moghul India from church, as well as numerous sain 

Rice rite late sixteenth century onwards, In his hook. Professor Lawn ev lit 

3141111. Edinburgh University Press, for there a whole Christian icono- remarked that the tablets niesjgt ^ 

£i2 graphy was adopted — and adapted f leant as a monument oll *^tatidm« It wou | d not j, 0 difficult to 

. • — -r. — from Western sources ; - it was Iconograpiuc importance, tor tneia j m0 gj ne t j int t i, e » re f.i lie d taste of 

just that 111 Byzantine art models is no set of Icons comncraDie toi ^ boyars", some of. whom are 

This collection of, essays was were lacking for the Apocalypse, as wealth of subjects ... they contain iec0lded | (1 i tJl [y j„ t he fifteenth 

intended by Ills friends, students a result, no doubt, of medieval many figured compositions wmen centiu -y rail t0 t | ie acquisition of 

and colleagues as a festschrift In Orthodox uncertainty as to . the constitute great monographic vari- njn mtimnwl manuscripts. There is, 

honour of David Talbot Rice, but canonical status of the book. The eties", though lie laments the tact however a much easier solution 

sadly appears as a memorial volume, panels on Professor Cutler’s icon, in that "this sophisticated art catered tQ ^ pro blem of how the models 

The topics covered by,, the twenty- the Byzantine- Museum at Athens, . f or the refined taste oE the boyars . roac j ied Russia, ' The marriage of 

are painted with a naive "folk” j n t | ie a) -ticle he observes, that Zoc, the niece of ilia Inst emperor 


two. contributors 
Tice's manifold 


reflect 1 
interests : 


Byzantine world, and In particular j tl contrast tu rhe Ailionitc jiroficieiir. " there is no longer ilio i» 0 »e Sixtus IV, to Ivan III of 
its material remains, the cut y Apocalypse cycle which was pro- naive simplicity nnd sincerity so Moscow in 1472 was part of n move 

medieval West and , ejgliiucmn- riuccri under the direct influence captivating in Novgorodian icons of on Rome’s part towards a reunion 

■e it Miry architecture in England. -of a variety of early sixteen tli-ccn- th J fil st half of the fifteen th-ceii- 0 f the churches. A fresco in lIig 

Lhe contributors had an especially tiny German Protestant woodcuts, t „ TlliSi i, 0WL . VC r, merely Ospedale di Snmo Spiritn in Roma 


the simplicity. 


" folk ” 


. although such scenes are technically 0 f Constantinople and ward of 

rliu Amount,* proficient, "there is no longer ilio pope Sixtus IV, to Ivan III of 
vliich was pro- na ,- ve simplicity nnd sincerity so Moscow in 3472 was part of n move 


L'he contributors had an especially jury German Protestant woodcuts, 
.-halleoRiiig task, requiring not rhe Athens icon appears to depend 
uerely an appropriate subject, but on at least two sets of Catholic 
v dash of exolicisn) as well. . Thus, Apocalypse illustrations: aiiony- 

4 i dme l MocLngan does not just mans cuts in n La-tin New Testa- 
vrlte abhut a Byzantine princess, incut printed at Strassburg in 1559, 
<ut a Byzantine princess in Poiiu- . nnd the blocks cut by Bernard Solo- 
.al ; Elconbr Robertson connects a moil (“ Lc Petit-Bernord "j for the 
•iculo-Ryzomlqe casket in , Rome Lyons printer Jean tie To urnes who 
with a twelfth-century inarriagc of published them in 1554 ami 1558. 


Graeco ", has been almost 
pletcly neglected by archaeologm- 
George Ilcndcrson discusses the i* 
lut (unship between the tut o{ u 
Anglo-Saxon manuscript in Oxfwi 
Bodleian MS Junius xi, end ia 
ill ust rut inns ; the late Mkfcd 
Gough contributes an exemplify 
account of his excavation of a fife, 
century bnsilicu at Dag Paiatf h 
Cicilln ; Alistair Rowan has * 
tliuuglitful and entertaining piece 
on Unity Langley, the eighteenfe 
century Gothic architect; Donald 
Bui lough has a splendid article ia 
which lie shows "how ruler ponralii 


the Athens icon appears to depend describes the phenomenon, but doe>« shows an idealized version of tho survived iconoclastic tendencies ii 
on at least two sets of Catholic no thins to explain it. The Irtcroas- marriage ceremony and -an inscrip- the early medieval West; u 


Biiony- . |lg influence of Muscovite art don beneath stutes tliaL " in add I- 
trends consequent on Novgorod tion to a vast quantity of other 
) 1559. , i. .i ,i.. u.i-m..,. n. .if.. I. 1...1 >■ c nnn nnl.i 


nn English princess ; and Emile 
Jnnssoiis enlivens his account of rhe 
Prankish castla. at Kurystus in 


Both the Protestant and Catholic 
versions were derived from DUrer's 
great Apocalypse cycle of 1498, and 


Frolics at court 


Euboea by describing the attractions even in the debased eighteenth-cell- . ■ »■ _ ■, yj; ; 1 . l, 1 

of three of its chatelaines whose tury Greek version there are eciiaes 

“reputations for grace and beauty Q f, f or example, DUrer’s terrifying r» Cimnn FWchv 
spread beyond the frontiers of cavalcade of the four horsemen, kjlulUU ui guy 

Greece ", Changes have been made however : 

PnremnAt Hmnnfl tlie cnntrlhiilors Dt ’ alh is shown as a red: cadaver _ .... — 

^ho.how ,1^, 0 O f hnvin E . u„ck-r- B. W. BOBINSON : 


the India Office Lilmirp does not 
repeat some of the descriptions of 
the elementary characteristics of the 
different schools of Persian painting 
found in its predecessor, nor tho 
-lists of “manuscripts for compari- 
son ” in other collections ; and the 


Lhc eurly medievul West; uj 
Tamara Talbot Rice draws leilloj 
analogies between animal coaAnt 
in middle Byzantine decorative ini 
ami the urts of central ‘ Asiatic 
nomads. 


leiun l.ihrary, fifteciuli-ceamrj 
innterial is sparse but not unlmpaii; 
ant. The collection is very rich io 
Lite stylos of ihe sixteenth and 
.seventeenth century of Shim, 
Bukimra and Isfahan. 

The India Office Li In-ary can- 


of The Jacobean and 
In Vqhnn« ^5 ot Q E Bentley 

Uie biographical 

rented ih« u were 

records « a nd two 

‘'astonishingly ^ eb g stei .. a leading 
years weiJt so far as to- 

mode thlit leS was known of him 
say th °p 1 Greek dramatists two 

'l 411 onJ years before.® In 1602, 
thousand years payments 

Henslowe nad ^^al othcr play- 

lo ? n d d *£ 1615 he had 
wrights, ““ 55 of the Merchant 

become * J^fnanv by patrimony— by 
Tayiors Compa v y j Ji lU » a freedom. 

^'“L about the sum lhe 

K.BMogr.phic.1 facts. 

Now, at loog >»«■ ;' th h e a r 5 John 

discovered that his £ leading 

?pd London 

ft st Scpulchre-withoi.fr 

parlsli Ot » c the six 

hs/SSSf^ 

1617 CO by iea j l emy llS AtiSSfrey’ to 




reiuaine in their olde Market of 
Smi thfinld ” 30 rafslaff. like c wry* 
one else, lunied to Smlthfielil I when 
he wanted a horse; and Joinnu 
must have known the nla-'c— 
dirty ** and “ stinking as he calls 

it extremely well.®* His play obnui 

the great fair held there oycry 
August was put on in October l i'll 
—shortly ufrer Webster's two trage* 
dies.’ 214 He must surely have niton 
called on his fellow playwright in 
Cotv Lane. 

The playwright’s father seems to 
have had dealings with theatre 
people mid pageantry as early as 
1593, when the brothers John anil 
Edward Alleyn acknowledged a 
debt to him of fifteen shillings.- J In 
1602 the Merchant Taylors paid 
thirty shillings “ to HP Webster Tot 
hyre of the horses end Charrcit 
r“ Caries" has been crossed out] 
w ch drewe the Schollers [the boys 
df Merchant Taylors' School] on tho 
iryumphlng daie 1 ’ — the Lot® 
Mayoi J s pageant for Sir Robert 
Lee ; next year he was assessed ni 
ten shillings towards the cost ol 
pageants planned by the Company 
for tho King's coronation ; in 3605. . 
8/6d was paid to Mr Froome and 
Mr Webster “for money disbursed 
by them In drincke for the 
work erne n, and for other expenses 




SSiSKS &SS£^S 


about the pageant”, this tune for 
the Lord Mayor Sir Leonard Hal i- 
day ; and in 1607 the Company paid 
y / fid “To M r Webster for 3 doyes” 


no iaor e than Aana Sylvar. widow -the. second, - 

ship,* takes on in lived in the parish of St Sepulchre, “ seased at the . 

cancc. So a bo Hemlnges, l searched the archives of St B . £12 — higher 

about 1632 by W Shakespeare’s tholomew*s— simply hecau everyone else in 

ihe playwright son ot bnaxe v hospital was in 4ho immediate 32 s ^ llingSi 

ieen at Wcatmin- .2S Ladgats. . 


nn the occasion of a banquet given 
for the King, Queen and Prince 
Henry. 30 (They consulted Mr Jon- 
son about the speech to welcome 
the royal guests, and songs to enter- 
tain them.) 


Dr Hotson had now star senior m ‘ Both Earl ofRutland-iuniBOUttonave BddUion t0 all that, Dr Ho t- 

tlie Webster family Public Re « waeonma k er ” been, himself • the son has discovered a King's Bench 


describe hi m as “wagonmaker" 
assessed at the substantial flfture 
of f 12— higher than for almost 


been himself a vnrisnimmr « ^ ^ ™ discovered a King's Bench 

Sepulchre s, wA a B of 1613,^ John Webster v 

Leathersellers , He sub^quent y Decker afs Dekker of Lon- 


WHO MlUtY SIKHS. U1 imvillft Uliun* • „ ,L„, — .. ■ ... _ ............... - e Alll . lama *»» i iwir ,1. 

stood the rules of the game is, Kurt “ ® ,, ®"* c, ek ™ r .5 Persian Paintines in the India Office student is not dispensed from turn- h.gue is less attractively proud 

Wehzmami, who argues that Cyiniot ^ f a y » it .rill rhl n?ii' b !n5 rihrari B lng to the other pu hi I cut Inns ot than that of the, Bodleian and wM 

craftsmen worked as far afield as raised high above the quick and r , rnlnB „ A Robinson himself, ilio lute Ivan uiny mu find die glossy art-paper 


a isf sf . »»SFHtS SStSSumtfp 

m-ssm mmm 


the monastery of St Catherine at tn H 
the tip of the Sinai peninsula. Ho P™?r™h!n« W f?«ir 
takes as his starting-point the fres- contrasting Itali, 
coes at Aslnou in Cyprus of c 11QU Cy PTC**®* and. m 
whose characteristic features recur ' vn, . cn ™ a y P ei 
in at least six works on Sinai which, J onian Islands a 
there is good. reason to believe, were 1C4 jn- 
made on the mountain. Thus, two V. N. Lazarev 
iconostasis beams had to be decor- this year, is the 
ated in sieri.-and icons with refBr- on the late fifte 
ericas to .local donors imply ■ that teen th -century i 
they .were made for Sinai and proli-' known* as the 
ablv .at Sinai. References to local calendar " that I 


raised high above the quick and Library 

tho dead In the lower part of the A Descriptive Catalogue 

paAel. Between them is an oddly 271 Sotheby Parke Bei nct v £20. 

contrasting Italianate landscape of , 1 K . r 


cypresses and mountains, a feature 
which may perhaps point to the 
Ionian Islands as the origin for the 
icon. 


Robinson himself, tho lute Ivan 
Stchoiikino, S. C. Welch and others, 
to which valuable references arc 
given. Robinson here develops fur- 
ther some of his ideas, notably with 
regard to export prodiict-iun for nil 


may not find die glossy art-paper 
ut true live. This is outweighed of 
ilio fuel that it is incompatibly 
better Illustrated, with sixteen 
of fairly adequate colour plates sm 
niuny liulf-tane illustrations, m 


Sff °t Si fo ^'esco^g thB 

cortege of the finger to the £>tyx. 

aSfSiTJK- toumbl^or. 


but now 


1 Sophia ' c 


constantly 


ocal calendar" that is Interesting so far die other. The two catalogues 


cults, such as those of Moses or as It goes, bur leaves some impnr- 
Aaron (whose feast the Muslim tribe taut questions unanswered. The 
of the Djebeliyeh still celebrate to- Icons in the series are small with 


argued uy Mciiniikinc, ot lhe youth- 
ful Aqa Rizu with the mature Rizn-yt 
Abbasi. 

Liko the Bodleian collcctinii, lhc 


of the Djebeliyeh sdll celebrate ta- Icons in the series are small with of oriental, art, and they are the holdings oE the India Office Library 

day) -on some of the icons reinforce images on both sides, and were only catalogues yet published of reflect the jiaphuziud circumstances 

their likely Sinai connections, and. intended to be placed oil view on major British public collections, of their acquisition, mostly during 

the close links that survive evon the days on which (lie events, or each with more than 1,300. Persian the early nineteenth conuiry, " lonii 


now between Cyprus and Sinai sup- the saints, shown on them were com- paintings. Subsequent cataloguers 
port Professor weitzin aim’s basic memorated. In 1969 Professor will have difficulty in approaching 
thesis. . Lazarev discussed the fcons still In the standards set by B. W. Robinson 

Anthony Cutler, in a fascinating Novgorod In Novgorodian /con- in accuracy of description, literary 
article,, reveals how -a Greek artist Painting, but- since then was able to elegance and perspicacity of nesthe- 
id the eighteen til century depended take into account several more from tic -judgment. Persian Pointings in 


ByL. P> Elw ell -Sut ton 


R, M. SAVORY .(Editor) 


fascinating Novgorod in navRoroaian j con- in accuracy ot uescnpuon, literary uihikq tne isouioiau colluciiou. oF 
-eek artist Painting, but- since then was able to elegance and perspicacity of nesthe- which a notable portion must have 
depended take into account several more from tic -judgment. Persian Pointings in been acquired by Sir Goiu and Sir 

Wijilltun Ousoley during their mis- 

<)-.*• i.; ■. , ^ M ^ , dun to the court of Persia hetweon 

t i The paths of orthodoxy . 

were purchased in 1807 from tha 

• Sunni Islam, Both Charles J. Adams On tho other hand Ella Marmura widow of Richard Johnson, a great 

,. on “Islamic Faith " and R. M. dashes around die tangled thickets nabob aqd a voracious collector. 

ttOn ' Savory on "Law, and Traditional of Arabic literature,’ starting Some others came from the library 

• Society ”, for example, while proi innumerable hares but seldom of TJpu Sultan taken at Sei iugapa- 

■ ■ ...■i vjdlug excellent accounts of 'the ceasing after them. R. Sandler has' wn 1799, from Warren Hastings 

'majority orthodox theory and prac- problems- with ’ tlie restrictive or fro ^ tqe oriental linguist and 


'majority orthodox theory and prac- 


* '* t .' ' * , . ... ,, tide,, mention SJii'lte doctrine and criterion lie applies to Islamic art, 

Introduction to Islamic Civilisation law. only In passing, and give little while his analysis of present-day 


The two catalogues jul Aqa Rlza with tho ninturo Riza-yt The illustrations . provide i » 

3 resent forty years of intermittent Abbasi. .iinpoi-tant body of visual evidence 

□nr by a distinguished historian Liko the Bodleian collerLlan ihe nf I'ensian courtly lira ma i» 

- ’ - M, and they are the holdings oE the India OfricJ L?&rurv llk * 1,ls ''""wU several centuries. 

ues yet published of reflect the haphazard dreumstaiiccs he ‘» >njvc Jcrson »b° •AJJ 

ih public collections, 0 f their acquisition, mostly during f “ ,, * f ‘? nl j£ ..iJi P «n!iri.ra but 
ore than 1,300. Persian the early nineteenth conuiry, “ long l \ ,sui|y ■ of 1 0 j 1 i 0 .^«.i er< j!nrfl nitxh 
Subsequent cataloguers before Persian illumiuutluns and A* ilJglSlSvf 1 of chaS 

[ficulty in approaching miniature paintings begun to ho mmStk 

i set by B. W. Robinson appreciated for ilioir own wko ■? or ihe 

of description, literary Unlike the Bodloian colluciiou, oF ^ 

porspicBclty of nesthe- which a notable portion must have 
Persian Paintings m been acquired by Sir Gore and Sir , ! ,e ,V !h on ^ 1 uThiJieirted 

WiJUam Ouselqy during their mis- "vilfnwj girls efld f 

rion to the court of Fersiu betwoon P j ‘ , i|iiu 1 h ot willowy b lg 

1810 and 1812, almost all of these BIS H a WouM^K 

’• manuseripts and albums came from 5l ns decade w (he 

India. By far the greatest number described as > vouna %voman 

were purchasod hi 1807 from tho b i ,x ”, ni a U ran tu rt waited 
?r- hand Ella Marmura widow of Richard Johnson, a great ii»° I, nr U ‘' nn rs e " It is perhaps 
id die tangled, tickets nabob aqd- a voracious collector. " ' r t i.esQ limes 6f liberation - 

literature. , stai-ting Some others came from the library ,i:.^ K n !, n Vr!fu>i is riven to M 
hares but seldom ° £ Tipu i Sultan taken at Bferingapa- 2?* ,*• C sixteeaW-cwluff 

r them. R. Sandler has' wn Jn . 1799, from Wa-rren Hastings ! ,r n r ar i y « m a n mounted . oa 

with tlie restrictive or , oriental linguist and „ B .. in00rt cominluf^ 

applies to Islamic art, Calcbtta judge. Sir William Jones. L«Sli t 5 with ^ 
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Eei * , » a, u nr ter ot me 

stopped up vrith them . jn 1S g 0 /ij Webster vms ox 

■The development of wheeled Dvt raeer and siBn^ M a u 
triiflc caused as much of an «P; nnd Elisabeth Webster, who *Jsj 
he aval for our seventeenth-century acted ^ a witness, an® made n« 
forebears as tlie motor vehicle has „ a9 no doubt Ms ^ vdfe nnj 

done in our own rimo-atid the* ?he mother of the 

complaints about noise have a fain^ t0 ta k e Hie three parish signatures 


to take the three ps 
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" s 'j .. \ , 204pp. Combrldao University Press! hint, that many o! tha generally- Islamic sc 
! :: £9.50 (paperback, 1 £3.50 ). " tions made, in their contributions owes far 

» . ■■ — — — ^L..' do not apply -to Iran. The -saniB of . a few 

I : J ‘ . ■. bias .Is -to be seen .iq the blbllo- of fiction. 

;!• P™phy, whidi,’ : apart from, tlurty . * _ . 


Islamic society end the .individual 
awes far too much to the insights 


or from the oriental linguist and 
Calcfttta judge, Sir William Jones. 

The oldest manuscript is of the 
fourteenth century, of greater ai t- 
historical then aesthetic . ftueresr. 
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ut main taioed a precarious ■ inde- 


: Terrible Turks 
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■ tamuy - coach. and , tars . 3e n se for the Lord Mayors “h ul rch. wardens include, ,-X 

exis- a ,^*°|% a w r Jivand the nobiUty J^pcfa) had to josUe vdth long, the celebrated pajntei 

enior ha 5 n tlnSv went tliere as it might ^yered wagons laden with goods M "Eletottoaker” to 

i not ? n ^ showroom in our times ; and passengers— ^nd. - of tad’ s^ttoID- Of Webster’s iellow 
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l.oKlc.1. .. .ho further »d . » be .heir h™e 


L*xce|tred; \v 111 “ jfi»S ‘MS? "5 

An Jnirv some tli.ee years February 1645/6.° ' Neither of their 
filler Si the bailie “Edward" wills mentions the playwright, who 


Mrs Els do n's only child EII»i . I 
was the wiie of Benjamin GaSr* 
s °‘ l ° f Ralph Garfield who fe 
the Salisbury petition, as it/* \ 
man s Deputy, with John w£ ’ 
senior. It was the unriehi ■I?? i 


Cognizing and mystifying 


The first and longest essay, fitatii.n "■ ? * " JlJ 1 0 s Vive* ic r*" Mo’ * ‘ilStl himself io iluee umstutiding inter- 
Critical Theories", deals with pnrary, Bernard i ,»etuiim»s: Milo, whose ii.ipub- 
filliani of Cnuuhes's curly twe ft t* unt trv tu ^J dt * 1 - - J. ‘i n c Mundi Vhilosoohiu was 


Taylor like the Wc litter* but gave w w-™ on y **■ substituted for *’ John "-further is presumed to nave men some yea.* . « was me upright and-, 

hie endowment to their parish. 12^— which would have b e he carried on in hh before. aged Benjamin Garfield & 1 

Shakespeare, too, probably Ii ad the exactly a week after he became u ^J^and vccords the _. , . . , . . w „ llBf „ pNl brmiglit a Star Chamber si* {£* 

new custom in mind when he wrote freeman of the Merchant Taylois. ]ease of the .J he playwnght John Webster a which tho in fo r mm ion about B 

in Macbeth (usually dated In 16UG) There are several entries about jL i ® ne tenement, together wiili w,fe v ' ras Sara, and lie had the Widow H uking principjih 

of "the fatal bellman,/ inward in Dart's Journal 4, and g® Vrj Jeffi 7t ?" and p[arlte of fyeral children I find the derives. *** 

Which gives the stern st good- |[ C appears regularly, from the time .. urnund whearon the prvntinee evidence in the wills of t Webster is thnuclit t, 

night", fie would have pined St Sf It s fa her' s death* until his own, i^To" ve stande l. " Edward to neighbours, the Thomas Andrewo a t sSuio time boiwlen ahn?[! ^ 

Sepulchre's every time he ira veiled j„ the yearly entries (dating from ™J se _ SShfonal yeatdy rent of « ‘ready mentioned, and Mrs about ® 

to and from Stratford if he took the Michaelmas Day, September 29) m ^Md. 34 This must have bean JJ arge ‘7 ^ " Iohn’^ Webster the ‘ wehsiers brouter " seeS*,. 

STUBS. 321 vU “ ftre tiJ. 'fii SISKS P4- ■ A.S h S. KU SSs-S*,^*^ 

3 In 1608, yet another wealthy importance, because they place the ]f 0 £ posjtcl the white Lion t' 5 . u^Ln wen tv sMllfn as m erarch ie of the li£«r5Jfi 

Merchant Taylor, Mr Robert Smithy Webster household piocisely. on [white Lyon Yard is shown in i he he ,® ls ° was licensed: in this bothwJf 

— no doubt emulating Dowe — left the east side of Cow Lane and Qa^y an d Morgan map of 167G on each to Marge. ry ^ Webstei and to gtcr and pj 0tc j, 0r are carehilif £ 

£50 for four small Bibles yearly, north-west corner of Hosier Lane, . , . ,;j. n r r 0 . v Lane and iust hit* two sisters , who were perhaps ■ r .l. J®“Wtt* 

“well bound buffed and bossed ”! frith the yard and workshop run- ^ of the eiurance ?o Hoffi* g>e plavwr ght’ a s *«•«■.“> W Ef’SKhor waS* but ffl-t 
to be given at Easter to 11 towardly nmg eastwards Lane) ; White is the only printer in Pat ®? died in 1617, ^enty always called by that nSi 

honest and dlliaent 11 children of also show that William White, . ifl* . jirtcnitni T f^rlggr entries under shillings each to Webstei s ^ 

5SS? an” ■Jl^Ki.hSSSr.id jloaar. lived na*t door-thus agam g,', ho g« A. t,K ‘■A Eltabei and Sara 

weekly '‘for ever", twelve penny bringing Webster the _ play -wiight Webster is regularly (presumably called after his mother Wobsters continue to appear | Q 

loaves of wheaten bread to twelve J™ 0 c ^ se contact wirii the Mi ntered un j B1 .w Hosier Lane”, pay- and wife), twenty shillings to liis St Sepulchre s parish during Lie 

poor people. By now, James Hodg- Shakespeare whose „ r >8 h ^ Jj? p py j n „ t j ie £io anc j j a ter the fll.13.4d. f. 01 ' John, and forty shillings tn Inter years of the seventeenth te- 

son had became the Alderman's and copious industry mfndoned in the Journal; from the rest of Websters Children . tury, and as there is no evidtnw 

Depuly ( and I find Webster fourth m. n™ d uc|I ? a ro Vta Whvte De^L 'fi aatered under tha 4 t . that, Edward had an, ddlE^ 

of twenty-seven leading members of 
the parish who signed the vestry 
minute on tho subject. 40 They In- 
cluded John Okes, a freeman or iliu 


his case fur William’s individuality 
on a reading of one commentary. 


jished Dc Mundi t'hilosoiimu was 
written around 1150, Peter Abelard 
and Hildegard of Bingen. 


— ~ ■ . "critical inrnrrc» , 11PW nivl Its ■ lie ore lain ms: ivmo, 

Rrinil StOCk William of Cnnches’s curly iwe ftli- tiftt trv iu S5, ' ]is,hed Dc Mundi Vhilosovhiu was 

By Brian _ century lecture notes on the fifth- demyihulogwcd nld oius. „riiten around 1150, Peter Abelard 

' ' century encyclopedist, Macrnbius, Mr Drouku is candid about basing flllrf Hildeuard of Bingen. 

rT. whose often obtuse commentary on hj U1SC fol . vVi Ilium’s individuality idpe briefly 

PKTER DRONKE . tl j roam u [ Sdpio Afncanus from J 5 rC adins °f ° ,ie cmnnieiiiary. Another P 1 ‘ 1 J°?“P 1 | ‘ ic i al th0 not ?I f 

e ohlllfl r . Cicero’s lost Republic was widely a mo , L . thorough evaluation treated in the book is the notion^ 

Explorations into the Uses of Myth stut |ied in the Middle Ages. Few of Wi ,| iaill - S placc in the vast field possIMy originating wtl A an oi 
^ Medieval Platonism tasks can be more demanding than f twe |fih-century critical theory. Lille, that God I « ■« “JJ" 5. 

in Me T L - ■Rrill writing a book about a book about B ut anyone familiar with William's sphere whose ce ntre 1 Is everywhere 

! 200pp. Leiden . Brill. g but Mr Dronke provides a , k ■_ hound to give him but whose- circumference is no 


tasks can be more demanding 
writing a book about a book_ 
a book, but Mr Dronke nrovi 
lucid exposition of Macro 


reader familiar with the labyrinths 
of recent scholarship on nllegnty 
will find his wny, but the mtin- 
it jilted may lie baffled by Mr 
.. v. Dionke’s habit of putting essential 

Within the essay Mr Dionke ninus textual or cxiilanatory material in 
mself io three umstanuing inter- j enR ,] ly notes, which then become 
e unions: Milo, whose pnpulh * y / in ,l, C m selves. 

,hed Dc Mundi Wnlosophtu was J 

■itten around 1150, Peter Abelard within ilio discussion, the inuUi- 
d Hildegard of Bingen. pllcily of issues raised by ihe ccm 

Another Philosophical idea briefly nieniaties forces Mr 

e itcd”in the book is tha notion, move hastily from one philosophical 
Shiv oriaiiiating with Alan of topic to another. He aliray* eiulea- 
f. 6 , 1 ?!.-/ io nn intelligible vours to research the background 


^‘Medieval Platonism tasks can be more demanding man o{ twe |f t h.century criucal theory. Lille, war uou a ^ ere 0 f t i, e ideas he treats, but over- 

Toidpn- Brill. writing a book about a book about anyone familiar with William a sphere whoSC . c ^ l,t ^ enCe y i s no- sights are inevitable. An instance is 

200pp. Leiden . Br ill. a booK, but Mr Dronke provides a ^ J ork is b ound ro ^ve bun but whose «u»CmM is no ^ handling of the "image" and 

1 lucid exposition of Macrobiuss the benefit of Lhe doubt. The case where. Yet the best essay j _ ‘•likeness” problem in earlier 

B H half a century or more the well-known set of distinctions of is less stron g in Chanter 3. collection IS “, nl ^ n S e pf!itSnism C °fia Platonism and in William, which 

vltSr related fields of allegory, syin- types of ficuonal discourse as seen t|ig expositinn of t he “ world-soul J uocred to myOi andPla ' te “. 9 ^ ma ke historians of philosophy 

L nI r r 5f and mvth have exerted a sin- through William s eyes. The g jj ttle knom1 piorenune com- subject is Bernard &i v w ^f ce . The literary approach to. the 

! to lf r atmacUon over the minds of twelf^-ceiitury commentator dif- on Maruamw. Mr Dronke Mflt/iematiciis, trine Ii commentaries, while extremely re- 

tCSLSuS The enthusiasm gen- fered from his mentor on several s cloquent iy for traces of his Platonic myth, the Cosmo freah , ls alsp apt to cause con 


laris’ f~f£Fsf!SS s VT t x u :^ 

of ideas into . l m a |? s ® b f-rtj, argues, stands midway in on 
D f behaviour, helped 1 to bringjm^ between the finest products 
two generations of cuverse stucues, _, onism and t ] ie Renal ss an 


5 ‘f^ , ^™ £ te 2 iilff l SSbSTS 15 s iS“ d whu”. L ?li, ,rE“ oTS Sffivs 11 h 1 . ‘ 5 A few c rs 

StauVI 1 '^ d"o h0 SU b& lh Therin- ka?£J£‘d b?Yr%i3£ Com" s^on as wril having in. 

eluded Tohn Okes a freeman llu spere ", who must have gone to the herlted two Green Dragon Court t j 10 enterprising manager of. the 

Horndrs* and father of Nicholas Lone printing-house. 01 - White tenements on the death of lus Red Bull Playhouse in St John 

stationer. 41 Nicholas, who used the was also responsible far other plapr modi ^-in-law, for Sheet, Clerkenwell, to concoct a 

device of an oak tree for his work, W Hi ;tos printed , in Shakespearo s ?6/8d. and ^ E3.6.M. reapecuveiy , m p iece about two very recent scan- 


_ _»„ Ara l meruary on wmi «■«•»« — • ,u s Cosmo- coimnentuuti#, wumd v a... j -- 

Umnlc pleads eloquently [or traces of his Plaionic mytli. me £ freshing, Is alsp apt to cause con 

hulhfa William’s influence, but the textual S rap hia. has i i ^ B 1? enigmatic cern. Mr Dronke’s well-known, per- 

j build a internal evidence, by his own scholarly sidelines. ir$ sona i 9ty i e \ s nn inimitable asset 

imh one admission, is thin. Platonic themes conclusion has s "|f“/ e ted M r when analysing a literary worklike 

common 10 both these essays many that it is incomplete. ^ Mathematics— one can. In a 

nriSSS reappear in the chapter on the Dronke otherwise. In a ^ almost hear his brilliantly 

S Ia2r metaphor of the "cosmic egg’ thoughtful ^analysis he integrates its ^ ised | ectur es_but it Is some times 

01 o«ib«v«» Jj^ersa studies, between tne ihihw ipuuui-ts or jarar u s aurient and medieval central themes— the rmanon i handicap when treating more 

i W ^.5?S r thns?of RoMnumd Tuve, Platonism and the authors used to characteilze the natural law to die human life cy sober philosophical, theological, or 

Including those o „ ht T a usa. search for meaning and pattern lea . A ^ die case of die world- an d to destiny — with those of the sc ^ nr if; c issues. Adding e, little 
jean Seznec, Hans ^ Robert jauss, WiI1 , am in odd and sometimes con- ewtn. as i m ^i.e Dh i ]osoi , Wc al Cosmoa-aahia. fla* to if ’ ' L ' 


Nicliolas. tu " ; : , — - ' , neg oun i-mviiuuso m oi j" 11 " 

used the was also responsible lor other play mother-in-law, for which he P a y* Stieet, Clerkenwell, to concoct a 
his work, Quartos printed in Shakespeare s 26/8d. and £3,6.8d. respecuveljr , in piece a b out two very recent scan- 
of The lifetime, among them Q4 of Richard 1643/4 his Hosier Lane payment da i s — the murder of a Whitechapel 


entries may perhaps be taka [q 
represent the playwright's d(K» 
dants. On April 15, 1662, aWdiud 
Webster, described as a ienthau 
of the pariah aged about ihbq, 


obtained a licence to marry Mary 
Ash, n twenty-six-year-old widow i\ 
St Stephen walbrook; 83 the hia 


pageant written uy Webster tne 
dramatist for bis fellow Merchant 
Taylor, Sir John Gore, on lits be* 


speare, for one of the witnesses sign- hundred families (well over four- drun ic f or several days and then 
Ing the will ls George Eld. It was thousand names, In general not p orced ] iei - into marriage, with the 
he who. nine years heEore, had not including children) who, in the tt j m „f enriching himself. 61 The 


drunk for several days and then a daughter Sara (baptised ssd 

Forced her into marriage, with the buried In 1666) ; the choice of the 

coining Lord' Mayor. In 1622, Okes U® tadu d*ng - c^'^reti) who, in tne tt j m D f enriching himself. 61 The nnnie Sara suggests tliat Richird 

had prlntad tlie first quarto of ? n ^ Pointed Trodus nnd Cressiria, summer of 1641, weie living in the resulting play, long since lost, was was a grandson (or even son) of 

Othello. but four prectncts of St Sepulchres cal j ed T /ie Late Murder m White* the playwright. The hearth-to (in 

I have searclicd n, 9 re than 900 BSSIS' cSd'tlB?^ 2» cW, or K MI > t he WHov Wrtms. rf jjbou, already 

SFS® ' ’ jSStf ™ ‘in™ «ln 0 =aa-f.r e rtr at Sj •JSSSS^'Srf'JTBSSS ESSEU^aST MSSS r„ b o“ bl V' WikTwS s 

^i« 0ns a The “»“*■ Press ln F,eet - TS.-ES ava^a es »a- 


V^J‘.,,.P1n^ l Vi an ,l° rlB rT llY La,ie “ (i676Vand-John~Rocque (1746lV one part oT tha^ play. Tha Had Bull was 

organ makes a bequest of £10 to The evidence about the Webster can build up a remarkably accurate his local theatre, just north oF son 0 f j 0 j HIj was baptised in 

« A, ’ Webster th elder " and urn Qnd White establishments is as fob chart of the parish, and in particu- Smithfield ; its manager, Ralph Sav- nnd Ellinor, daughter of 

vides f^theravidence of The sfze lows. The first hospital Journal lar of Edward and Susan Webster’s age, was presumably the man of -j-^a "juried in 

ifhisbialnesl- entry, already mentioned, records friends and neighbours. Without the that name who-jwlth Nicholas no mas, uucai ‘ ' 

C * J”, , . . . , the granting oil February 26 1614/ survival of this document, it would Okes, stationer— had figured m his I a in greatly indebted to the Mer 

Item I give and bequeath vnto is to Edward Webster of a new not have been known that by 1641 father’s Wng’s Bend, lawsuit chant Taylors Compaq 

all the liomehold men servaunts twenty-one year lease of the Cow the Websters were living— with two against Dekker in 1613 ; both Anno allowed to search their nwnMOW 
. Siareft 11 •Lftf t ai ,4 Iohl i Lane tenement for a fine oF £100 maid-servants, Martha and Mary- Elsdon and her sister. Mrs Eliza- records, , and 1 to the archigst « « 

.Webster thelder, Which shalbe and (half to be paid at once) and a in St John’s Court, which wound beth Freshwater lived i t St Sepul- Bartholomews Hospital, W 


(1676) and John Rocque (1746), one 


of his business; 

. Item I give and bequeath vnto 
all the lioivsebold men servaunts 
and ■ apprentices of the said lohn 
. Webster thelder, which shalbe and 
reipayno -w ,lf Mm at the time of 
, my decease, Five pound ?s of law- 
full, English iponey to be equalllo 


twenty-one year lease of the Cow the Websters were living— with two against Dekker In 1613 ; both Anno niioweu to soaicn tneir ui ^ 

Lane tenement for a fine oF £100 maid-servants, Martha and Mary— Elsdon and her sister. Mrs Elian- raoida “ -« {if,, inf Dr Nellie 

(half to be paid at once) and a in St John’s Court, which wound beth Freshwater lived n St Sepul- Dm tholomews ,,H® S P l * • Sj, 

yearly rent of £10, "the great its irregular way north-westwards chre’s parish, as did tho rascally Kerling, loi allowing n e 

y[arjd and wbrkhowse w cl » he no we from Cow Lane to Chick Lane ; young Audlcy for a tune ; nnd there. 


• Up to the 1960s many writers 
tried to present a comprehensive . 

■rsss: ir s? wl h y^ Finding an 

| n. W. Robertson attempted some- A. AAAVAJXXjj 

thine similar in 1963. he found the , — — 

audience much less receptive. Inter- ■ 

est had shifted away from synthetic » T A ShlDDGV 

accounts to specific studies of texts, tty 1 • A. Oiuppcj 

authors and tliemes. The reason .. 

was obvlouB. The early students ~ 

had boldly sketched the develop- e. J. DOBSON : 

mental lines of tne di aval Latin Thc origins of “ Ancrene Wlsse 

allegory, but they had not taken the Clarendon Press: Ox( 

time to document individual Issues ‘ fffg'-.r ” 

1« * ap th The new cattem was university rress. 

closer to the lines laid down by ■••• 

writers like M.-T._ d’Alverny or Thg flnonym jty 0 E so. much ra 
Theodore Silverstem. Its highest j literature is as otten a com 
level of generality was tlie middling w crJ)ticg M a vexa ition. It is 
I synthesis of M.-D. Chcnu. If the . _ ne i s CU riosity about au 
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of the new Ordnance Survey series; £e ^ s % die auflwr ' SSS?' 

and undergoing subsequent «vL aUo Dairish ngorihtt rmniity. And thfc «isn nm^dtott 
slon for anchoresses at Limebroolt ffieford-^iropshitB-Radnor bor- later takeover. in whicb 
Priory not quite two miles away, nereioro h ^ tr j aMEU i at iiig. starts Priory acquired the land belonging 
No? r one o£- these Euas !■ staled in to sororiffus wundsm 

overtly in any manuscript of a s^cn roi gugusw enough in The Daerfold Cwo valleys away. 

jSSSu Wissex all of them Jro- ^ at c \ vni ffe ri^t rSnber of The muddle over tlie PricuVs ori- 
fessor Dobson believes, are^ plainly to p » at Ae* right sort of i* *S!gZ£\ 


Distributed to and tuuongest tliem. 

• Webster was obviously alive when l Page 1240. 
the will liras made, on Ailiil 8, 1614 ; z F . Li Ll ,cas, revised edition of T, 
he must have died by June 39 of Duchess of Malfi (London, 1958), 9. 
tne following year, because two other 3 stow, Surueu of London, edited 1 


1 Page 1240. 24 .Sill-nap, i, 83-4. 42 PCC 38 Lawc. 

2 F. L. Lucas, rovlsed edition of.Tfte 25 Sec N. G. Brett- James's chapter on ,43 Court Minute Book 6. 496 for thn 

. , Duchess of Malfi (London, 1958), 9. •* Traffic Problems in London during patrimony entry. James Williams ami 

the following year, because two other 3 stow, Surueu of London . edited by the 17 th Century" in The Growth of William .Griffin were the two gijarmi- j.i m eivcr row, mo-j. 

Merchant: Taylors certified that c. L. things Ford (Oxford, idDS), li, 51: Slunrt London (London, 1935), 420-44. tors, Wllltams, also a broker (£179/ 56 For example, Ledger 4 hM 

John Junior Was Indeed the son » In Sepifthe™ parrish common (W 26 Shrwu, i. 82. 146/394 aubsldyroin.was anelHhUmr emrlos about him ( lnftc _ «WJS |gs 
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tne toliowing year, because two other 
Merchant Taylors certified that 
John Junior was indeed the son 


20, 1618. The lcose tms protabhnjf; 
no wed because of Wiliam While J dcitp 
In March. 

55 McKcrrow, 2B8-9. 


patrimony (Edward had been pre- 5 Bodleian, MS Ashmolc 38, 26. . 
sen Led ami made free of the Com- 6 November 2, JD33, 751. 
pany on February 3, 1611/ 12). 1,3 The 7 V Two Notes' on John Webster ", 
manuscript records of St Bar tho io- .Modern. Language Review, S3, 4 (Octo* 
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While Devil and 1613-14 for The 

Duehm o/ appears often In tho dnmpnny rcciird's, 

29 The Allepn Papers, edited by J, C. if v ed ln tho Old Bailey quarter of 81 
Collier, Shakespeare Soc 18. 14-15. Sepulchre's parish. Tlie entry aboni 

30 See R. T. D. Seylc, Lord Mayors’ Edward Webstor’s geadom U fn Court 
Ppgeauu of- the Merchant Taylors * Wjjff Book ®. 304* In February 
Company . fn the litfi, 16th and 17th 1620/21, James . Wlllli 


married a. WiidoW^ Susan I hwpIIvu tliat Webster -was an. older man than Taylors (1875). Just before John 44 Joiu-niil 4 1607-1647, 
• bv llSnci- 5 S J J : has been suspected pud -had bad a' F r06 “ 6 died tie made a will in wWch for February 26. 1614/1S. 

ckreer ra a player before he became be bequeathed " nhto my loving Prrind journals its the Gove 
Walker, . “ ■ , lohn; , Welter m^haunta^pr. a minute bdoks.) 

““*“**• ' lzabeth flee m . Maj-rhrt.1 ’ 


ebster - nu 
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' to’ Hosier :Lano (which retains its 
place ahd-ngme today). MatHngloy, 
thb; King’s Master Joiner, and 
Peake his . Serjeant- Painter, also 
Uvqd in Green Dragon Court for a 
rimo.' 1 *.' . ■ ' 


In Cow Luna, end father of tiio culo- lhc f|,. sc reading: " William WWje,f“ 
i Induction of . nist dnd uinnoer of religious Ubeny, ih2 prlntlngc house yenrllo . . JS3/«j. 

Roger Williams, who was to become nis fil st niincaraiico tinder Cev u» 

12 for T/ie [ amo H s 1,1 T? ,ory ° r ii ow . El, § 1 ? ml l iH ln 1.W4, Ledger 3 JSjW***; 
■14 for The toundlna Providence, Rhode Island McKcrrow supposed that 
14 for The (seo S Grlfnn, whose name movc thore froni The Whlto U^ 

. * „ appears often In tho Company records. 111 eet i jano until 1597. His son 

b y. J- c - lived ln tlie Old Bailey quarter of St W | hl carried on ilio lirinllng M»« 
14-15. Sepulchre's parish. The entry about „r. cr j,| 8 ( i on Ui, secured a 

Mayors’ Edward Webstor’s rrcodom Is fn Court J {j vonr | C nso of the Cow 

Taylors ’ Minute Book 6, 304. In February neply 1 f.. om tho hospital, JoarM\ 4, »«■ 
and 17th 1620/21, James Williams having re- ^ 1 Hdwar d 

'for the cently died, Edward certified that Syd- j 7 • ,!« aDPear** 11 

[. Clode, rach was fils son when Sydrach took g|Sjy«^ M E «SlJ where ES«s 4*f' 
Merchant up his freedom by patrimony. FrfSd 147 ^ 9 " CoacLIkcr '’, and " 

re John 44 Journal 4 1607-1647,. 69v entry E179/1 47/515 (1625-56). The |«l«?!l 
*" wWcli for February 26. 1614/16. (The hospital fv ahowri " lohn ShaxpWr prl*g. k 
S ffiAok?) ^ GQVB^nors, court and hls wlfe Hvlr« In or wss CWck 

visor “nnd 45 J olm Walker’s will PCC 40 Skynner 59 El 79/147/627 (7lG65-66) s ■ . u 

• SUl » hi,W PCC 120 AudIey 59 Edward's nuncupative ^ t PC ^J 

ll63Z) ’ Rivers, proved by Ws_ a reuctow« c 

... .■ 46 Wills, Commissary Court of Lon- February 22, 1644/5, orovrd 

1 d0 ?v don, Guildhall MSS 9171/20, 201 (1G09) 25 Twlssc. made 

nnd Q1T1/9? YICIQt . «nri hnclul Pr.1mi.nru .Ifl. Shfi eXPrMSeq. «® 8 T e. 


level of generality was tlie middling ve3ta ti Q n. It is true aor ^ QUSO "; > ^ « e evidence It has to be said uiat me iinui a9 a nst ot 7 

synthesis of M.-D. Chcnu. If the curiosity about author has been P™P” ed d ^ cl U pif nes The ascription to W gmore Abbey is thia gives him the clue to the 

understanding of Latin allegory aud i ence remains unsatisfied: from to ■ hts y wo fk is a kind of vlrturily unassallable. But hmrinB got author. 

continues to improve, credit is on the other hand problems of Thus, in the first two so far. Professor ttobmi looks, o At this atage ^ anagram conies 

largely due to authors like Edouard proveiiance which everyone agrees g|»BU J®' t*o igjhown , from details the map, f ,° r ®iw nn internal inT a filial B variety Id evidence 

teauneau and Paul G. Schmidt, who £ b insoluble provide the best ^Japteis it bloodJet- enchorosses who , lt n i^ t n which many scholars find intripsi- 

have given up the temptation of a " Cl ^ e £or nterary appreciations of « iress, dirt, toni dtoo, that the evidence) have lived ^ y ” repe lf a nt (and sdroe hmatoly 

SMBS-? or,l,!,: “ edit ^A c F-r>Si° 
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re John 44 


ironuer or me neia. w fru- necrfold at map anrewauu**, 

ninth volume in the series Mlttela - Hviug in T . 148 Welsh and Danish u 

teinische Studien ’ u»d Texte.) reference SO 395685 ot sneei 

Anglo-Saxon attitudes . 

O for oil the «>«nt En«Ij«J. an outUrfo! 


y of ten Old 


VLinge hein and *LimIaum hehum 
from ME Lingein? &n anyone 
offer an acceptable alternative to 
WiSnore Abbey ? -To take reluge 
in prudence confesses a 
faitu in scholarship, and m reason. 


Latin, sources for all tne ««.»• ~ ms .the ten are a 

By M. R. Godden ( ' SSSof^“toIur«ortll printing. . hithnrto ^"nrt ca d , 1 setting, th as^ng"whae ^h%bjch ’’ 

HU.. : ■ - a-'lffSs S^s.^rs 

^en going on since the beginning distant m time ^dig, v matter-of-fact statements of the of meai ring timoght England’s qnd or borjdgt 

of Angla-SaXon studies as Michael Ang^"P" m the v erstons dually obvious or recondite, hut sometimes king” king t pf ■*Mpxin^ l looM Solly^whs. |moat , 

AUen and Daniel Calder suggest, it dlfOrMt EftrS h will ' sbrtdthing, deeper ,can, bp seen leaf aggressive gffl Jh^faulty genealogy of 

has certainly bpen very intensive in used by them. Th po „ Elene ,» behind -them, : A -sense • .oK-- the tatloh, and hi? fifr fwittidf* #7®* a picture ®! t ^f, n “°n 

this century, prompted by a grow- illustrated by^yn, unusually, hostility of the world, tha un- m . ge d only to W Lhnemobfcj in - AeU^loneto y»l^. • 

ing emphasis on patristic and other where the arbors have, unMW y* J e J tai ^ „f divine ways and the not, ^ praying for three 

' early t^tin. Christian texts as a slipped ^ which is 'ndt narrow area left for human wMorn - ^ »,,Tbe nSevdt is wrwmiy ^tec .autiioy df .Wha^^wej- 

background to the literature. Allep version of rfie ?o operate in . ' ;> Th« mPW b i n f one rould thelB Tble, P«¥hig tHl ^nry VIU . 

and Calder’s SowciJS and analogues tiie closest one ieenti nossible noems, K Soul . T ( t.. ' reading of the Pbems, one u i« BWe pt away for qverwAemJnti^. 

'«Jtf OM British Poetry reflects this other poems they ,■ finffijnt-. into ^eli 7 ’.. Odd -.‘Jutift well argue thatthe uoor nunne^, hut UOt :h|s: book^. 

emphasis excluding on the one sources etc. ment Day -i” hirn to narrative and ■ archaism of bWWm ■ trotisletiOM, S^j^ygj-aialjsts piay loofc .for 'J'ej 

• .hJdSriSl LatiS ^though texte that ...SSSg thefri^e !*»f iffS&ffiSl 


enough, that this fascination de- . . 

ponds largely on 'die 1,000-year gap Nevertheless, the 
between us and lhe poems, nnd he charm- of this book is 


underlying . 

neither Its 


iffl/j.ssjucence granted on July 17, 33 Cedi Papers 197/M. and 9171/23, 320 (1619) j and hospital February -10. She eimrewed gt f 

157^1 for Richard Smyflio and Anne 34 R. B. MtKerfQW,, A Dictionary of ■ Jonrnals. Poaka’i wJU shows that lie to be buried I. 1 mv Mother * 

Sylvan, ; ivldow of St Sepulchni’s, to Printers and Booksellers 1557-1640 died In’ October 1819, disproving the Sepulchre’s, " as neere my ” u ^ s 

morty in that church. In the 1572-73 . (Lopdon, 1910), 200. The court sur- general assumption. In DNB and else- husband as male coOTeineiuue ^ 

hospital Lodger entry for tho Chttk vlves today a 8 Elliott’s Court, oppo- where, that his date or death was that In decent manner . on nc 

Lane projierty, Smythe’s name replaces , site tho main entrance to the Central about 1625. For much new informa- the Cow Lane and Green urasu" ^ 
that of Anna Sylver. • Criminal Court. Newton’s will. Com- don about Robert Peake, and about ‘ “ 


mlssorv Court of London, Guildhall MS 
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Court Minute Book, 6 ' * 


n. nuuui iota, fur nuuin new inrorma- me row.Mu»»-» w' unimeil 

- don about Robert Peake, and about leases passed to ner of 

Guildhall MS his son William— whom 1 have now executors, Thomas Cage, poandet. 

established as a pointer ln his own right London, and Simon i-wJ e * 

—see iny 11 New Light on Jacobean {hospital Journal 4 , 3iu ;■ 

- PalntersJ'.vThe BnrlTngfon Magazine, M Mrs p ate outlived at least 

I j canon of Pebruaty ; i?76. , bands-one called JepriaB*. 

'■ 47' TWO years later there, was a Chon* members of tho „ 5^- ? her ’ wU l pCC 

II eery suit about Hargfordshlre property Quill and Thomas Pate, n 
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C6f y s«R about Herefordshire property . . . . 

passing to Edward and Susan on the 100 Weldon. . pi m{ 0 f 

J, ^FOetep. (London, Saat^orEllabeth WaUter/ C2Ch» I. $1, See C. J. Sisson. ^ J 

843/64, . Shakespeare's Ago..(C ,mbrlflB ; 

48 1 find the evidence for Susan's first 80,1Z 4. . E179/147/ 4 ^ 

marriage (not mentioned in her par- 62 Mrs Elsdon enterto 16 £ ' ' jujt 

. dms’ Wills) to Walter Lewellyn*. of under St Sepulchre s. t-nw g sl 
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